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A Carprain of Infantry writing a small octavo volume on the 
statistics and scenery of a wild fishing station in the regions of 
North America, is certainly not an event that is calculated to 
create a very powerful sensation in the literary world ; and we own 
that the aspect of the book was anything but an invitation to us 
to cultivate an acquaintance with its contents. On opening the 
unpretending volume, however, we were very much struck with the 
evidences of varied talent and high cultivation which it contained ; 
and we soon perceived that an example the most instructive and 
valuable was afforded by the author, not merely to the members of 
his own profession, but to the educated classes in general. Here 
is a gentleman in the army who, by custom and prescription, should 
live a life of vacancy in his quarters; who should, if he were to follow 
the example held out by his military predecessors, be incapable 
almost of distinguishing the eight parts of speech from one another ; 
who should spend the time when he is not on active duty, in firing 
ata target, or flinging a line into a stream, or practising gymnas- 
tics—-totally averse to every intellectual occu pation—here, we say, 
is a gentleman who, in opposition to immemorial usage, dares to 
convert the order for a route into a commission to explore the 
country to which he is sent, and to interpret the terms of his 
commission into an obligation, to report faithfully upon the physical 
and moral state and resources of the territory which he comes to 
garrison! We feel a pride and pleasure at having attained such an 
cra of improvement. We have had valuable contributions to our 
literature from military writers. For many important and useful 
accounts of voyages and travels, we are in a particular degree in- 
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debted to gentlemen of the honourable profession ofarms. But then, 
for the most part, the place of their residence, the moving ac- 
cidents which they encountered, were of a nature to command 
general interest through any medium, and could scarcely fail to 
have such an influence on the most phlegmatic, as to induce them 
to communicate to others, the strange and powerful Im pressions 
which the scenes they had witnessed must have excited in them. 
selves. But the officer whose work is before us was differently 
situated. Dispatched to a country which was, to common obser- 
vation, destitute of those characters that would have deserved 
attention and investigation, he yet contrives to render the barren 
scene a fertile theme of interesting and useful commentary. And 
this is the splendid privilege of endowed and cultivated minds. 
How large a difference as to his own happiness did it make for 
Captain Moorsom, that he went to Nova Scotia with a richly fur- 
nished mind. What a granary of intellectual luxuries had he 

rovided for himself, amidst the fogs and the desolation around 
ce when he stored his mind with the knowledge of geology, 
meteorology, natural history, &c. A residence in such a place as 
Nova Scotia, to the common run of military officers, would have 
been a penalty ; for what could they see in clouded skies, and stu- 
pendous rocks, and in the eternal motion of the ocean, but one 
dull monotony direfully contrasting itself with the excitement of a 
life of billiards, cards, and quadrilles, to the memory of which they 
would constantly revert. Scarcely in any circumstances, or in any 
place, can a man of due cultivation be deprived of the means of 
grateful employment ; every latitude has for him a resource which 
he knows how to realize. He finds nature in the bleakest climate 
as full of interest as she is in the picturesque landscapes of 
the south; and to him who understands and appreciates her works, 
difference of position scarcely produces any difference of enjoyment. 
To him the wild lichen of the Arctic regions, is as engaging as the 
camelia that blooms in the territory of the sun: and he beholds as 
wonderful an order, and as exquisite a policy in the formation of 
the rude and unproductive rock of the north, as he can discover in 
the teeming gardens of the temperate zone. 

In his account of the province of Nova Scotia, Captain Moorsom 
shews that he has been a careful and acute observer. His descrip- 
tions of its physical state, its trade and manufactures, are blended 
with so many lively observations, and agreeable turns of thought, 
that we no longer feel that we are engaged upon the grave matters 
of statistics, finance, and political economy. The government of 
this province appears to be a very curious anomaly. There 1s a 
legislature composed of the Lieutenant-Governor, the upper and 
lower house. The upper house consists of a council of twelve, chosen 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, and when the legislative session 1s over, 
the upper house is converted into a part of the executive authority. 
The House of Assembly, or lower house, consists of about forty 
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members, who are chosen for counties and towns—and however 
strange it may appear, Captain Moorsom tells us, nevertheless, 
that it is true, that sundry electioneering manceuvres have found 
their way to the hustings in this simple and youthful colony. The 
meeting of the legislature is thus described by the Captain :— 


‘The legislature generally meets in January, and continues in session 
during two months, more or less. The opening and closing of the House 
is a business of great importance in the eyes of all the little dirty boys, 
good housekeepers, and Irish truckmen of Halifax. His Excellency, at- 
tended by all the great people, makes a speech in due form. Pop—go 
the great guns of the militia artillery in the market-place: hurra! sing out 
all the young fry that a general schvol-delivery for the day has collected 
around them: ‘‘ Mercy!” cries Susan, “there is the best bedroom window 
all shivered in pieces ;” and away scamper a dozen proud nags waiting for 
truckage, to the utter discomfiture of all sedate matrons of the apple-stall 
and cabbage-basket. During the session, a little of that opposition of 
interest, for the equipoise of which John Bull is so celebrated, here comes 
into play. The Assembly, after a most enlightened debate upon the value 
of time, have thought proper to vote themselves a stated sum in considera- 
tion thereof, amounting to one pound currency to each individual up to a 
certain date of their session: it is said, that the arguments upon these 
occasions carry such conviction to the consciences of the auditors, that, 
as the question is purely one of conscience, it has been hitherto carried 
nem. con. The consequence is, that the press teems with the eloquent 
effusions of sundry satellite Broughams and M‘Intoshes, wandering from 
the mysteries of pickled fish and winter wheat, from similies upon old 
women, and touches of metropolitan satire, to disquisitions on the lore 
of the ancients, and general views of the practice of the modern empires. 
In vain to this torrent does the gratuitous and more sober council oppose 
a dry assent or dissent,—a silent reproof or a grave message. The petu- 
lant junior enjoys his laugh; keeps just beyond reach of the elder’s rattan, 
and, finishing in one day, at the close of the session, as much business as 
took him three to talk about during the earlier part, runs off to his desk, 
his farm, or his warehouse, and busies himself as becomes an honest citi- 
zen, in those several avocations. 

‘The obnoxious light in which direct taxes to the Government are 
viewed, not only in this province, but throughout North America, is almost 
incomprehensible to one accustomed to the financial systems of Europe. 
A mail-carrier, a personage equivalent to the mail-coachman of England, 
expressed to me, pithily, the ideas of the many on this subject. ‘* Sixteen 
years ago, I came from the old country to Upper Canada: I soon thought 
lcould do better, and tried all the great towns of the States, as far as 
Philadelphia. They may talk of their liberty, but 1 found none there; it 
was as bad as in England; for I was taxed for every thing. Well, I 
thought I’d make a trial of this country, and here I’m suited; we have no 
laxes to pay, and no man can shake a finger at us.”—“ Friend,” said I, 
“how much did you pay for that respectable Benjamin I see thrown over 
the seat ’"—He named the sum.—“ I gave just half that price for mine in 
England:—do you see now how you pay taxes?” He could not compre- 
hend.—* Well, we don’t hear any thing of them,” was his conclusion ; 
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and a happy conclusion it is, which leaves a provincial population of 140,000 
rfectly satisfied, in the conviction that they enjoy the unalloyed sweets 
of political freedom.’—pp. 80—83. 


The revenue being raised exclusively in the shape of customs on 
imported goods, falls not the less heavily on the inhabitants, but it 
appears to press upon them so imperceptibly, as that like the mail- 
carrier, they do not know of its existence. Governments might 
take a hint from Nova Scotia, and establish methods for removing 
the vexations without impairing the produce of taxes. 

Nova Scotia, like every other settlement in North America, has 
its population partly composed of native Indians, who appear to 
stand in the same relation to the general body of the inhabitants, 
as the Gipsy people do to the villages in whose neighbourhood 
they sojourn. They live in an independent fashion, are either too 
timid or too suspicious to maintain a free intercourse with the fixed 
residents, and hold only such an extent of communication with 
them as is required for their own convenience. The Indians in 

Nova Scotia are thus described :— 


‘The tribe to which the Indians of Nova Scotia belong is called the 
Micmac, once among the most numerous; but never, I believe, held in 
particular estimation for warlike courage. The Beeothic or Red Indians 
of Newfoundland are supposed to be a branch of the same family. The 
number of those who may be termed residents, in Nova Scotia, is not easily 
ascertained. They themselves will tell you in conversation, ‘‘ suppose ‘em 
thousand :” less than half this number may probably be stated as the true 
amount of their male population ; and their numbers are gradually dimi- 
nishing. They all profess the Romish creed,—the first converts having 
been made by the Jesuits, when the French were in possession of the 
country ; and many of them have been so far instructed by their priests, 
as to be capable of reading the forms of prayer in their own language. A 
few individuals among them possess farms, and have submitted to the first 
approaches of civilized life, as a measure of stern necessity. ‘ White 
man,” I have heard them say, ‘‘settle this side, that side, every where. 
Indian no see moose, caraboo; Indian no like ’em starve —force ’em go 
farm.” ‘These farms are but poor, and chiefly for live stock, of which | 
have known eight or ten head belonging to one proprietor: but their 
natural inheritance is not to be thrown off by mere dint of reasoning ; and 
far more time is passed by these Indian farmers over the brook, or in 
ranging the woods, than in attending to the farm. The greater part live 
a wandering life, similar to that of our gipsies, frequenting the neighbour- 
hood of the towns in summer time, when the smoke of a dozen wigwams 
curling over the shrubbery of some sheltered cove, marks the abode of as 
many families, from the month of May till November. In each of these 
parties is one Indian generally of age and experience, to whom the rest 
submit, in a manner most nearly resembling the patriarchal form ; but the 
authority is exercised and the obedience given without much rigour on 
either side. 

‘Tam not aware that any one Indian claims authority over the whole 
Micmac tribe ; there is certainly no one chief to whom obedience is ac- 
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knowledged. The Indians are included as subjects, under the common 
protection of the laws; but it is very rarely that any cases respecting them 
appear before the bar, their petty differences being arbitrated by their 
respective leaders. ‘Their wigwams are simply a few poles placed upright, 
in the form of a sugar-loaf, and bound together at top, over which a few 
sheets of birch bark are laid, so as to render them impenetrable to rain. 
The men employ themselves in fishing, chiefly with the spear, and in 
shooting. The Squaws sit for hours and days, in their smoky wigwams, 
making baskets, or ornamental trifles, generally a sort of Mosaic work, in 
noose hair or quills of the Nova Scotian porcupine, stained of various 
colours, and worked upon a shell of birch bark, 

‘It is an amusing and yet almost a pitiable sight to see a family (as half 
a dozen at once may daily be seen) landing near the market-place at Hali- 
fax, from their “camp” on the opposite shore. The light canoe of birch 
bark glides into an opening between two of its brotherhood, the squaw 
sitting in the centre, the papoose (child), if old enough, in the bow, or 
else at her feet, and the father paddling at the stern: their very movements 
indicate a listlessness that bespeaks the little importance, even to them- 
selves, of the object they have in view. Often a long talk is held in the 
soft, unimpassioned tones of the Indian language, before they think of 
leaving the canoe; at last, each leisurely steps on shore: the Indian throws 
a few sheets of birch bark over his fish or lobsters, and loiters about the 
wharf till chance directs a purchaser to the spot; while his squaw, joining 
a bevy of her companions, mingles in their laughter and loquacity upon 
the various objects that present themselves to their remarks. 1 have often 
longed to squat down in the midst of this fair conclave, and be admitted 
to a participation of the humour that seems to prevail. Every group that 
momentarily collects, and momentarily disperses; every individual that 
passes by, attracts their attention ; and doubtless, by one initiated into the 
arcana of the Indian tongue, as much amusement would be derived, as 
much sagacity elicited, as at any coterie of old maids over the tea-table, 
or any babillage of young ones at the toilette. The situation of the unfor- 
tunate little papoose is far more to be commiserated. Swathed in ban- 
dages so as closely to resemble an Egyptian mummy, it is imprisoned in a 
sort of cradle made of flat boards, and fastened to the back of the mother, 
where it remains like a piece uf mahogany furniture, appearing alike insen- 
sible to the attacks of flies, and to the rays of a mid-day sun, which, to a 
child of white parentage, would prove utterly insupportable. During the 
winter, these families remain in the woods of the interior, where game is 
found more readily, and where the lakes afford a supply of fish which are 
no longer to be caught on the sea-coast. The improvidence and want of 
foresight so strongly exemplified in the general Indian character, adheres 
to them in this situation. A moose or caraboo is killed; the Indian feasts 
himself and his family on that which he can conveniently bring to his 
wigwam ; perhaps he even carries part to barter at the readiest market ; 
but no dried or salted store is laid up for future exigence ; and many a 
petition for assistance, on account of bad success or untoward seasons, 18 
offered by the Indian to the generosity of the Governor, when more strict 
inquiry would ascribe the necessity to moral causes. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is perhaps unjust to judge of the savage by the rules of civilized 
life: the ideas that have circumscribed his view from earliest existence, are 
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not such as would lead him to foresee the gradual diminution and eventual 
failure of those supplies his wandering habits require. Born to range the 
woods, or skim along the surface, in quest of the prey each element affords, 
he looks but to the “evil of the day;” and his children will pine in wretch- 
edness, his race become almost extinct, ere the red man learns submission 
to those restraints whose only alternative will be starvation. 

‘A premium is offered by one of the British societies, of a certain sum 
annually, to any settler who engages to maintain a child of Indian parent- 
age, and to provide for his education and induction into the habits of 
domestic life. But few claims for the premiums have been preferred from 
this province ; and I am not aware of any one instance in which the object 
of the donors has been satisfactorily effected. ‘The means of execution 
have been left too much under the unchecked control of those biassed by 
self-interest: the parents, seeing not only that no benefit accrues to their 
children, but that they ure even reduced to a more abject state than before, 
are averse from this change; and the children themselves, unable, as it 
would appear, to shake off their very inheritance, return, at the first oppor- 
tunity, to all the habits of their fathers. —pp. 1J0—117. 


One of the principal of the field amusements pursued in the 
province, is that of Moose hunting, of which Captain Moorsom 
says :— 

‘To those who have early engaged in it, moose hunting generally 
becomes a most fascinating sport; it is, however, one that exposes the 
constitution to severe trials, and demands no small share of personal ac- 
tivity and hardihood. The most favourable season is about the end of 
February, when the snow, having accumulated to the depth of two or three 
feet in the woods, has been crusted by partial thaws, sufficiently to sup- 
port the dogs at full speed, and a man when running on snow-shoes. The 
greater weight of the moose causes him to break through the snow, which 
thus greatly impedes his progress. The hunters, two, three, or more in 
number, are equipped nearly @ da sauvage. A blanket thrown over the 
shoulders, fastened at the neck, belted round the waist, and affording a 
capacious store for provisions at the back, serves at once for bed and bed- 
ding. Moccasins, composed of a single piece of untanned leather or hide, 
drawn to the shape of the foot by a string running through the edge, are 
substituted for shoes. An axe, camp-kettle, and canteen for holding water, 
a gun over the shoulder, and a pair of snow-shoes,——something like the 
frame of a large oval racket, slung across the barrel, complete what we 
soldiers should term a chasseur in heavy marching order. The dogs are 
commonly a species of the Newfoundland breed; not the beautiful curly- 
haired animal we are accustomed to see under that name in England, but 
more nearly resembling the form and size of the mastiff; smooth in the 
coat, and of a reddish colour. 

‘The hunters direct their course to the interior of the woods most remote 
from any settlement, and, after walking probably the whole day without seeing 
any track, either of moose or caraboo, look out for a spring or brook in 
the most sheltered situation—generally at the foot of a hill, with the accli- 
vity to windward, where they may pass the night. lll are then severally 
employed in clearing the snow from the spot where the camp or sleep- 
ing place is to be formed, throwing down a layer of young boughs and 
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branches, cutung wood for the fire, and bringing water. The contents of 
the blankets are then discussed with equal justice and celerity. Brandy 
and water, a merry song, and the hunting feats of former days, compose 
an appropriate dessert. The blankets are spread, the dogs called in to 
serve each as a pillow for his master; and the party, leaving one in turn 
to watch and keep up the fire, prepare by a sound sleep for the fatigues of 
the morrow. At dawn, all start from their resting-place, immediately 
breakfast, and set off again in search of a track, always travelling against 
the wind, that the dogs may collect the scent before the moose shall be 
alarmed. When the hunters find the dogs affected by the scent in the 
breeze, they proceed with equal silence and caution, till the anxiety of the 
animals is no longer to be restrained : away then they burst with a Nova 
Scotian view-halloa! each hunter following the sound with all the speed 

possible, and taking whatever course his judgment points out as most likely 

to bring him in at the death. Sometimes the moose becomes an easy 

prey; stopping to keep at bay the dogs, whom he considers his greatest 
enemies, he is overtaken by the hunters, and quickly falls by their rifles. 

Sometimes he will lead them thirty or forty miles over hill and dale, lakes, 

barrens, and forests, plunging through rivers, and fearlessly descending the 

steepest precipices. Sometimes his flight is continued for several days, and 

with such vigour, as to escape at last the perseverance of the hunters. 

His being surprised and shot while browsing, is of very rare occurrence ; 

his watchfulness and sagacity being such as to elude even Indian caution. 

‘By the settlers, the chase of this animal is pursued more as an amuse- 
ment than for the value of either the hide or flesh. The moose meat, 
though by some compared to venison, would not stand competition with 
the poorest haunch from Whittlebury, being both dry, devoid of fat, and 
insipid. The violence of the exercise, and the extreme cold of the atmos- 
phere, expose the constitution to severe trials: it may, indeed, appear 
extraordinary that no injury should be apprehended from sleeping in the 
open woods, with the thermometer probably several degrees below zero. 
The woods, however, are far warmer than would be imagined by those not 
accustomed tothem, Here, as in the higher latitudes, it is the wind that 
causes the sensation of extreme cold; the woods affording complete shelter 
in this respect, are an equivalent to many degrees of higher temperature in 
a more exposed situation. 

‘It is obvious that a stranger, who should engage in these pursuits with- 
out a general knowledge of the country, and less accustomed than his 
companions to the use of the snow-shoe, would run some risk of being lost 
in the woods. J am not aware of any fatal instances of this kind having 
happened to moose-hunters: but many a one has met his death in the 
woods, from becoming bewildered while travelling or taking a heedless 
ramble, Having never been, as it is termed, ‘‘ lost,” I can speak but par- 
tially from personal experience. The feeling on the mind of the individual, 
on such occasions, is so awful, that temporary absence of reason generally 
lakes place; in this state it is, that whatever little local recollection may 
remain is totally obliterated in some ill-directed physical effort to regain 
the true course. While he thinks himself pursuing a straight direction for 
‘road or line of settlement, the wanderer becomes confused amid the mul- 
uplicity of trees, and the choice of apparent tracks, which deceive the eye 
‘every step; and after many hours’ walk, finds himself on the same spot 
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whence he commenced his wandering, having in fact been moving in a 
circle. The safest plan for one who ranges the forest is, always to carry a 
pocket-compass. ‘Those who are more experienced supply the place of a 
compass by their own observation of the bark of trees, or the tops of the 
hemlock, which always bend from the westerly blasts. Then, with a strong 
effort to master the effects of animal feeling, the true course which leads to 
a settlement is taken up; two trees in succession are constantly kept in 
view, as a line to prevent wandering, and the reward is reaped in self-pre- 
servation from perishing by cold or famine.'—pp. 118—124. 


A very powerful description of the sensations which such a crisis 
as that alluded to by Captain Moorsom, we remember to have 
noticed in a work reviewed by us some few years ago. It was the 
narrative of a visit to Paraguay, by a Swiss arpa and one of 
the most striking portions of that remarkable book was, the episode 
giving the details of a fearful adventure of this sort in the thick- 
nesses of a South American forest. 

Bears are also taken in Nova Scotia. Their colour is black, but 
in other respects they resemble the Scandinavian bear. We are 
told by Mr. Lloyd, author of “ Northern Field Sports,” that the 
bear in Scandinavia retires into a den in the beginning of winter, 
and does not re-appear until Spring. Mr. Moorsom gives a pre- 
cisely similar account of the Nova Scotia bear. He also confirms 
the statement which Professor Nilsson promulgated respecting the 
Scandinavian animal—that upon leaving its winter retreat, it is 
found invariably fat, and in excellent condition, an assertion which 

Mr. Lloyd seemed in some measure to doubt. 

Captain Moorsom, like a good Protestant, took care to watch 
narrowly the progress of religious improvement, and the means 
which were employed at home and abroad for its diffusion in Nova 
Scotia. He states that the duties of religion in the provinces, are 
principally administered by individuals, appointed by the Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He does not 
hesitate to say, that as, from peculiar circumstances in the state of 
the province, the personal character of the minister invariably re- 
gulates the amount of good he may perform, so does it follow that 
the very backward condition of religion in Nova Scotia, is a proof 
of neglect or ignorance on the part of those at home, who have 
the nomination of these missionaries, as they are called. Indeed 
we very much fear that, in too many instances where sums are 
subscribed in this country for the execution of works of charity, oF 
mercy, in remote regions, the kind intentions of the donors are 
miserably frustrated by the employment, through negligence or 
partiality, of a totally inadequate machinery to the purposes pre- 
scribed. The Captain ridicules the very common misconception, 
which besides being unfounded, is attended with many practical 
disadvantages,—that the life of a Nova Scotian missionary is only 
another name for a brief but heroic career, spent in the unremit- 
ting exercise of the virtues of patience, fortitude, and resignation, 
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under the pressure of the most harassing privations and the most 
aggravated calamities. There is no ground whatever for such an 
impression. — “ Many hundred curates,” says ae Moorsom, 
“are there in Great Britain, whose personal comforts and emolu- 
ments are infinitely more restricted.” How strange it is, that in a 
country like Great Britain, which has made such enormous sacri- 
fices in the name of religion, the social condition of its practica! 
diffusers should be allowed still to remain in so barbarous a state of 
inequality —inequallty the most preposterous. If a third-rate clerk 
in the Treasury 1s called upon by the advanced state of prices, to 
pay but twopence a day more than usual for his articles of con- 
sumption, forthwith a champion starts up in parliament, to make 
the tight meals of Mr. Pen-and-Ink a national concern; and it is 
not a stretch of fancy to suppose that a corresponding advance of 
wages will be granted to the respectable supplicant. Not so the 
extensively educated,—the highly-bred curate ; seasons of scarcity 
may come in succession over his head, squeezing into still more 
narrow circumscription the materials of his subsistence,—but there 
is no sympathy for him. We recommend the whole chapter on 
the condition of the Protestant mission in Nova Scotia to general 
attention. 

Our author gives a very favourable picture of the state of com- 
fort and satisfaction, which the humbler classes of Nova Scotia 
generally enjoy, and we think his reasoning on the subject is pretty 
sound. After all, however, we fear that it is only during the pro- 
gress of a society to a condition of fixed refinement, that each 
class which composes it will be enabled to obtain every thing which 
itwants. In those old countries, where cultivation has attained its 
highest pitch, it seems to be a law, that the very ingenuity which 
in such a state of things receives its strongest stimulus, will con- 
stantly subject the inhabitants to a derangement in their relative 
position. Thus machinery, however admirable in its general re- 
sults, does undoubtedly cause by its introduction a great deal of 
individual misery for a time, and this is an evil to which every 
community, that promises to arrive at a high state of refinement, 
will infallibly be liable. It is during the process of their growth 
that countries are best off, with reference to the physical condition 
of their people. 

We were very much surprised to find that Captain Moorsom 
gave the preference to the climate of Nova Scotia, as compared 
with that of Great Britain. At this rate, there are very few of 
our colonies that are not better provided with sky and air, than the 
mother of them all. We know very well that the best climate of 
which we have the command throughout the world, we have most 
unaccountably appropriated to all the ruffians that we can pick up 
athome ; but if the foggy regions of Halifax are to be thrown into 
the more healthy division of the British empire, we shall believe 
that it is high time for the parliament to consider some plan of 
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national emigration from England. What is the reason that the . 


King of England, holding the sceptre of a dominion upon which 
the sun never sets, does not imitate the excursive example of the 
swallow, and follow that luminary, as he might, through the year? 

A very interesting account of the state of agriculture in some of 
the districts of Nova Scotia, is given by Captain Moorsom, and 
upon the whole, we are authorised, by his account, to believe that 
the country is very well calculated for that pursuit in all its im- 
portant branches. A description of a country inn in Nova Scotia, 
cannot fail to excite curiosity. We heartily join the Captain in his 
recommendation at the end of the following passage; it shows 
him to be at once a very judicious and good humoured sort of 
person. 

‘The inns in the towns such as Windsor, or pre are much the 
same as those we find in the larger villages of England. The country 
inns are usually detached cottages, of which the owner having originally 
commenced as a farmer, and looking to that occupation as his chief 
resource, is a very different being from his accomplished prototype in 
England. I know of no occasion more likely to arouse the choler of an 
aristocratic Englishman than his arrival at one of these inns, before he has 
become acquainted with the character of the country. The last crack of 
the whip, which, in England, places, as if by magic, a stable-boy at the 
head of each leader and a waiter at the door, here dies away unheeded in 
an echo among the woods. He looks round with surprise—surmises that 
he may have mistaken the house—descends to inquire. By this time, a 
countryman makes his appearance from the field, announces that the host 
will ‘‘ be here after fixing the next load,” and coolly begins to unharness. 
Milord Anglais may walk in if he pleases,—for though there is no one to 
invite, there is no one to forbid his entrance: a neat little parlour will 
then receive him; perhaps even the ‘ mistress” will be sufficiently on the 
alert to perform the office of introduction in person. Woe betide him if 
any symptonns of dissatisfaction or hauteur express themselves! If he has 
the address to conceal his impatience,—to open the heart of the good lady 
by a few civil inquiries,—al! will be well; his wishes will be attended to 
with all the ability in her power ; but if the costume of Boniface from the 
hay-field shock his sensibility ; if his pride take offence at the nonchalance 
and the familiar style of conversation opened by his host in the shape of 
question and answer,—adieu to his expectations of attention and speedy 
refreshment; he must submit to the convenience of both master and mis- 
tress, for they will not put themselves out of the way for him. This may 
present no very favourable picture, when contrasted with the corresponding 
establishments at home; yet I confess myself a great admirer of these little 
inns. There is a style of simplicity—of primitiveness about them, which 
has not yet yielded to the calculating habits of commoner intercourse. A 
few fair words aptly employed, will ensure an attention and good-will far 
beyond those of more splendid establishments, if we estimate each by its 
motives. Their cleanliness would match that of a Dutch housekeeper ; 
and if the larder be not so well supplied, nor the cookery so piquant as 
that of our friend Wright at Dover, the best that the farm, the pouliry- 
yard, and dairy afford, seasoned with the best exertions and modest ex- 
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cuses of a pretty hostess, may at least be graciously accepted as a reasonable 
compensation. Let me recommend you, should any accident occasion your 
visiting these countries, to culla few hints from what you have just read. 
Do not take offence at a style or a few customs that may be different from 
those to which ycu have been used. Leave a blank leaf in your album to 
be filled with personal sketches, illustrating the attributes of good-nature, 
and you will enjoy in Nova Scotia the day's excursion and the night’s rest, 
with a certainty equal to that of which my matronly hostess has just made 
her appearance to assure me.’—pp. 248 —250. 


A line of route northwards from Halifax brought the Captain 
into collision with many objects which he was not prepared to ex- 
pect, in the district which he had ventured to explore. The ami- 
able society of Clare cannot be passed over. 


‘The settlement of Clare, of which the Roman Catholic chapel is the 
nucleus, extends for about thirty miles along the shores of Saint Mary's 
Bay. The population is almost entirely Acadian-French, and deserves 
particular mention not only from its origin, but for the distinct and pecu- 
liarly interesting features it displays. The number of families comprising 
the pastor’s immediate flock is about three hundred and thirty, giving a 
total of nearly two thousand five hundred souls; about thirty families 
also reside in the township of Digby; and at Tusket, below the town of 
Yarmouth, are nearly two hundred families more; the whole being included 
inthe cure of the Abbe Segoigne. Perhaps it is to a sojourn in the out- 
quarters of Ireland that I owe, in common with many others, the uncha- 
ritable feeling which leads us to associate a Roman Catholic priest with 
imaginary phantoms of dark-scowling mortals wrapt up in bigotry and 
black garments, or intent on the means of retaining in slavish ignorance, 
and moulding into a handle of political anarchy, the quick perceptions and 
high-wrought passions of a warm-hearted peasantry. How pure, how re- 
deeming an architype in the reverse of this image is the worthy Curé of 
Montaigan! Born and educated in France, M. Segoigne emigrated from 
that country when revolutionary suspicion threatened the lives of all whose 
virtues were inimical to the views of the ruling democrats, and for the last 
thirty years has devoted his attention exclusively to the welfare of these 
children of Acadia. Buried in this retreat from all the thoughts and habits 
of the polished world, he yet retains the urbanity of the old French school ; 
or rather, I apprehend, possesses that natural excellence of disposition 
which gives to urbanity its intrinsic value. He is at once the priest, the 
lawyer, and the judge of his people ; he has seen most of them rise up to 
manhood around him, or accompany his own decline in the vale of years: 
the unvarying steadiness of his conduct has gained equally their affection 
and respect: to him, therefore, it is that they apply in their mutual dif- 
heulties; from him they look for judgment to decide their little matters of 
dispute. Eleven years ago, a case between two Acadians belonging to this 
settlement came on for trial before the Supreme Court. From some infor- 
mality, the cause was nonsuited : it was not again brought forward ; and 
since that time there is no instance of a law-suit from Montaigan appearing 
on the records of the judicial circuit. The Abbé complains much of the 
indifference his parishioners manifest on the subject of education: with 
the exception of two or three young men who are under his own instruc- 
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tion, ‘Le rising generation of this settlement are wholly uneducated : his 
exertions to establish schools among them under the system framed by the 
legislature, have been attended with no effect: the parents are not williug 
to contribute the necessary quota, and consequently ‘no schoolmasters can 
be appointed. Probably this apathy may be attributable to the same 
source as that which renders these people so peculiar in the picture com- 
pared with those around them. A feeling of isolated existence and sepa- 
rate interests, in the first instance, has been softened down into sacred 
reverence for the habits of their fathers. Possessed of few ideas beyond 
those relating to their own immediate wants, they know not that active, 
perhaps I should say, that restless spirit of enterprise which ever urges for- 
ward to the acquirement of more: they are satisfied with their condition 
as it is: a competence sufficient for their simple mode of life is easily ob- 
tained; and beyond this they do not care to make any farther exertion. 
In practical traits of social morality, they shine pre-eminent. Their com- 
munity is in some respects like that of a largefamily. Should one of their 
members be left a widow without any immediate protector or means of sup- 
port, her neighbours unite their labours in tilling her land, securing the 
crops, and cutting her winter-fuel. {nstances of a second marriage are rare 
among them. Children who may become orphans are always taken into 
the families of their relations or friends, who make no distinction between 
them and their own offspring.’—pp. 256—260. 


Near Tusket during the same route, Captain Moorsom had an 
opportunity of contemplating a very beautiful spectacle, a grove 
of maple trees. 


‘Near Tusket we pass through a fine grove of large maple-trees, not 
crowded together aud shooting up like lathy saplings, but spread over the 
sward, and presenting a fair breadth of timber. The trunks appear to have 
been mutilated on all sides by the axe, which at first sight inclined me to 
exclaim with indignation against the Gothic barbarians of the vicinity. 
These trees are of the description called rock or sugar-maple, and in the 
back- settlements are of great value in furnishing a luxury which the young 
settlers would otherwise be unable to procure. In the early part of spring, 
when the night frosts are succeeded by a powerful sun, the maple is tapped 
by making an incision through the bark, near the bottom of the trunk, A 
branch, hollowed in order to act like a spout, is fixed in the opening, and 
the sap soon trickles down and is received into rude troughs hewn out of 
a log, and placed under the spout. Boiling the juice thus collected is the 
only farther process required. A rock-maple, of good average size and 
quality, will produce, during a favourable season, about three or four 
pounds of sugar. The cakes into which the liquid is usually moulded are 
exactly like a large lump of brown soap, for which I have for more than 
once mistaken them. In Cape Breton, great pains are taken in making 
this sugar; and loaf-sugar refined in Halifax, from the maple, is sometimes 
seen on a Nova-Scotian tea-table, chiefly however as a curiosity, for the 
quality is greatly inferior to that from the West Indies. The country 
people do not manufacture it to any considerable extent; for, although 
it requires but little labour while the trees are close at hand, still, as these 
become exhausted, and the people who attend to the troughs have to g0 
farther into the woods, the time thus occupied becomes too valuable to be 
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abstracted from the farm, and the sugar or molasses required by the family 
is purchased from the merchant.'—pp. 267, 268. z 


In the course of his geven § the traveller had occasion to cross 
several plains that were totally free from wood for miles around, 
occasioned by conflagrations which sometimes seize upon the 
forests of America, and create astonishment by the rapidity of 
their progress. The author says— 


+A fire in the forest is no harmless joke in Nova Scotia; the immense 
extent of country devastated by the fire of Miramichi, in 1825, remains, 
and will remain for many years, a monument of the incalculable ravages 
that may thus be occasioned. Not far from Barrington the woods caught 
fire by accident a few years ago; the flames flew with rapidity in the di- 
rection of the wind across the province as far as Sissiboo, and burnt 
numerous buildings and much farming stock. In fifteen hours they spread 
from Yarmouth to Annapolis, a distance of one hundred miles, before 
they were exhausted on the Western shore. These fires are most frequent 
in the month of June, when the timber that has been cut down for clearing 
the land has become sufficiently dry to burn. If the season has been un- 
attended with wet weather, the fire sometimes spreads to the standing 
timber, and then, woe betide those whose cottages stand on the verge of 
the wood to leeward of the flame, unless change of wind or a shower of 
rain obviate the danger! I have known Halifax enveloped for several 
days in a cloud of smoke, so thick that the sight was limited to less than 
a hundred yards, and the fire which occasioned it was then five-and-thirty 
miles distant. The appearance of the forest, after fire has passed through 
it, is the most desolate that can be imagined: the blackened trunks are 
left without the smallest vestige of vegetation; some leaning half fallen or 
lying uprooted and prostrate like large logs of charcoal. The very ground 
is scorched to an unnatural colour; and the appalling stillness of the scene 
always brings forcibly to my mind the “blasted city” of the Sultana 
Scheherazade. 

‘It is a singular fact, that the quality of the young timber which, after 
a brief interval, springs up through the soil, is always the converse of that 
which has been destroyed: thus, if soft wood previously occupied the 
ground, hard wood, such as beech, birch, and maple, invariably replaces 
it; and these in their turn are succeeded, after a conflagration, by the 
various pieces of fir. I do not remember to have heard any reasonable 
theories on this subject :—and, for myself, I pretend not to account for it.’ 
--pp. 270 —272, 

Such a phenomenon as this is by no means new in the history 
of vegetation. Mr. Cunningham, the author of a very clever and 
amusing work on New South Wales, states facts of a similar 
hature as occurring there. In Fort Enterprize, and in the 
districts in the same latitude in the northern regions, it is the 
custom of the inhabitants to set fire to the pine forests, which 
continue to burn until the rainy season, when they are generally 
put out by the wet. The soil on which the trees stood remains 
waste for a considerable time, and at last mosses and lichens 
egin to clothe the surface. Vegetation becomes more rapid by 
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degrees, and at length thickets of slender aspens cover the entire 
soil. This circumstance would be unaccountable if we did not 
know that the seeds of the aspen are of a nature so very light as 
to be capable of being easily transported by the winds. Seeds are 
continually carried by birds, and by other imperceptible agents, from 
place to place. But if it be true, that the destruction of a soft 
wood forest is followed invariably by the sprouting out of a hard 
wood forest, we must have recourse to an additional explanation 
which seems to us to be quite satisfactory. It is an established 
law of vegetable nature, that forests consisting of a certain species 
of timber, do not admit trees of another species amongst them. 
We can easily suppose that the soil on which a natural forest of 
a particular description of timber is produced, contained primi- 
tively the seeds of other trees as well as the seeds of those which 
actually grew. The success of the two sorts is incompatible. 
If then the trees that have so long held dominion of the soil 
be destroved, and that too at a period when they shall be so old 
as that no more sprouts can proceed from their stumps, in such a 
case we can readily believe that the latent seeds, whose germina- 
tion had been so long restrained by an intolerant occupier of the 
soil, should, on the removal of their oppressors, be reanimated, and 
should spring up in all the vigour of newly acquired freedom. How- 
ever, of this we are atall events certain, that as grass will not grow 
on the soil of dense forests, so the seeds of trees will not germinate 
in those pastures called steppes, where the grass grows to such an 
enormous height. 

Captain Moorsom pursued his route over a very considerable 
part of the province, marking with an acute and intelligent eye, 
the state of manners and customs as he went along. The con- 
dition of society in a particular country, is very often indicated by 
the state of its houses of entertainment, and under that impression 
we shall quote one more description of an inn, premising that it 
is situated in the eastern extremity of the province, where civiliza- 
tion does not appear to have been as rapid in its growth as in that 
part of the country where we had before accompanied the Captain 
to his inn :-— 


‘Hearing that a Judge of the Supreme Court, then on the circuit, had 
made a certain inn his halting-place for a night, I pushed on thither, an- 
ticipating the undefinable pleasures of a ‘‘ snuggery.” Twilight, which in 
this climate lasts but a few minutes, closed as I approached the spot; and 
were such a thing as romance known in America, I should have been 
tempted to indulge in the romantic. The house, a cottage of one story, 
lay in a hollow shaded by deep foliage; the path leading to the door wound 
round the back, which exhibited little signs of habitation; out of twelve 
window-panes, five at least being broken. Hardly was the aspect within 
more inviting ; for, though no stiletto met the eye,—-unless a nondescript 
sort of rapier, probably betokening the dignity held by mine host in the 
provincial bands, might pass for such; still, the unshaven visage and 
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rough figure of the said dignitary marked him equally well adapted for 
bravo or back-woodsman. In the open climney-nook sat an old beldame 
humming a nursery requiem, interrupted by exclamations of impatience at 
the impracticability of quieting the clamour of a half-naked infant on her 
lap ; while a younger female with face and head half-European, half- 
indian, and clothed apparently in nothing but a loose gown, without any 
under garments, strode round the hearth busied in brciling salt mackarel 
asa“ relish” to potatoes. The dormitory was not more inviting ; each 
sash was minus a pane; and although the light-robed damsel of the macka- 
rel considerately crammed her husband's hat into one aperture, remarking 
that it would ‘* serve to keep out the wind,” through the other rushed a 
stream of cold air that greatly endangered the candle. ‘The sheets of a 
truck-bed in one corner disclosed a tale probably of murder, certainly of 
woe; and quickly did there arise before my terrified imagination the manes 
of whole hosts of those nightly enemies to human repose, conjuring up 
their still living progeny to avenge their own untimely fate. However, 
though I certainly was only supposed to sleep here, and this not from any 
play of imagination, but owing to bond fide facts, | arose next morning at 
least unmurdered, and half an hour's ride up the beautiful vale of Guys- 
boro’, glittering in all the dewy loveliness of the rising sun, entirely effaced 
whatever unpleasing reflections might have arisen from the style of its 
“entertainment.” ’"—pp. 336—338. 


We must now take leave of the Captain, having to thank him 
fora very amusing and highly instructive volume, on a subject 
which, but for himself, we should have pronounced one of the most 
unpromising that a writer, at liberty to choose, would select. We 
father hope, than believe that there are many officers in our 
regiments endowed with similar tastes and talents to his, and a 
similar inclination to make them available to the public. A 
measure, suggested by the King, for collecting the annals of every 
regiment in the service, will call into play the minds of our in- 
structed military men, and thus an impulse will be given to the 
employment of talent, which may be useful beyond the mere 
objects for which that impulse is given. 





Anv. I11.—The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society, de- 
lineated. Published with the Sanction of the Council, under the 
superintendence of the Secretary and Vice-Secretary of the Society. 
Quadrupeds. Vol. 1. 8vo. London: Sharpe. 1830. 

WuEn we heard it first announced that the world was to be favoured 

with a descriptive account of the Menagerie and Museum of the 

Zoological Society, and that, too, by a familiar of this truly admi- 

rable association, we prepared ourselves, we own, for one of the 

most agreeable intellectual treats that the genius or attainments of 
niodern times could provide. We felt that our present knowledge 

o! zoology was all of the bookish kind ; that the writers in it with 

which we are best acquainted, were only retailers of the same facts, 

and we longed for such new lights on the great subject, as we 
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humbly supposed a very unusual opportunity for observation would 
have been the means of affording. It is, we thought to ourselves, 
an officer of the Society that is to do the work—he has access at 
all moments to the menagerie; there is no time, no season, for 
suspending his observations, or, if there be, he can catechise the 
keepers, and commission them to direct their attention to whatever 
matters, in the course of their attendance, he pleases ; in short, he 
has the most unlimited power of rendering the ample and various 
community of animals belonging to the Society, subservient to the 
establishment of sound principles in a science, where, we fear, such 
principles are very much wanted. ' 

But, we confess, we are not able to describe the bitter mortifica- 
tion we endured upon the perusal of the present volume. It is our 
duty toexplain the grounds of our disappointment. We find in the 
preface with which the work opens, a statement of the motives which 
led to this publication. Of that preface, generally, it is, perhaps, 
enough to say that, as an official retrospect of the foundation and 
progress of the Zoological Society, it is chargeable with an unpar- 
donable omission, in never even alluding to the name or benefactions 
of Sir Stamford Raffles. But that is not of so much consequence. 
The motives, we repeat, which have led to this publication, are stated 
in the preface ; and to avoid every possibility of misrepresentation, 
we shall give them in the editor’s words. 


‘ It cannot be a matter of surprise that under such circumstances there 
should have arisen in the public mind a taste for zoological pursuits, and a 
desire for correct zoological information. To promote that taste and to 
gratify that wholesome desire, are the objects of the present publication. — 
One great aim of the Society is to diffuse as widely as possible a practical 
acquaintance with living animals, in order to eradicate those vulgar preju- 
dices which have in too many instances usurped the place of truth, and to 
substitute just ideas, drawn froin actual observation, instead of false deduc- 
tions from distorted facts,* or wild speculations built upon erroneous foun- 
dations. By the same views has the editor of the following pages been 
guided. Popular works on Zoology have too long been left to the mercy 
of writers little, if at all, conversant with the science of which they pro- 





* We could very much wish that gentlemen who undertake to write 
upon scientific subjects, would show a little more logical precision in theit 
expressions than we too often find to be the case. The words ‘ false de- 
ductions from distorted facts,’ could scarcely be written by one accustomed 
to consider the principles of reasoning. The misfortune which the writer 
here intends to denounce, is not that false deductions are drawn from dis- 
torted facts—but it is, that really legitimate deductions are drawn from 
what are erroneously supposed to be facts. The whole evil is that the 
premises are false—not that the deductions are false. The more logical 
the deductions from premises that are false, the greater the error; and it 
is the characteristic operation of insane minds to reason rightly from wrong 
premises. The man who makes a wrong inference from false assertions, 
may be nearer the truth than he who makes a right one from such. 
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fessed to treat; and the natural consequence has been the growth and 
repetition of errors of the grossest kind. But the altered temper of the 
times, connected with the extensive support given to a popular Society for 
the cultivation of Zoology, appeared to afford a peculiarly favourable 
opportunity for attempting to counteract this baneful practice, and the 
editor felt himself in some degree called upon by the office which he held 
to undertake the task. 

‘The first requisite for the attainment of the end proposed was obviously 
an extensive circulation ; and this could only be secured by the use of the 
common forms of our language, in place of those technical expressions 
which render most scientific works unintelligible to the general reader,— 
Such expressions the editor has studiously endeavoured to avoid; and in 
the few instances in which he has been compelled, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, to have recourse to them, he has either added an explanation of 
their meaning, or so modelled the context as to render explanation unne- 
cessary to any person of even moderate education. By thus addressing 
his language to the world at large, instead of confining it by the use of 
technicalities to the limited circle of professed zoologists, he trusts that he 
has to a certain extent enlarged the boundaries of the science without 
detracting from its real importance ; for it has been his endeavour through- 
out the work to employ English terms as definite in their meaning and as 
precise in their limitation, as those which are usually considered exclusively 
zoological.’—pp. vi. vil. 

If it be the strong disposition of the Zoological Society to eradi- 
cate ignorance and prejudice, with respect to the structure and habits 
of animals ; and if it be the anxious desire, as, no doubt, it is the 
duty, of an officer of that Society, to minister to the policy of those 
from whom he derives his powers, then we are authorised to con- 
clude, that the seats of the darkest ignorance, and the places 
where baneful prejudices most abound, would be the chosen re- 
sorts to which the missionaries of true knowledge would eagerly 
direct their footsteps. The editor acknowledges that the first re- 
quisite for the attainment of the end proposed, by the publication 
of his work, was an extensive circulation. Altogether agreeing in 
the principle, we strongly dissent from him as to the means of 
carrying that principle into effect. He claims credit for having 
set aside the trammels of technical language, and for having mo- 
dified his expressions to the popular understanding. We do not 
withhold from him the praise which he merits. But itis not enough 
that knowledge is simplified, and made level with the minds of 
partially educated persons,—it must also be cheap; and here is 
the fundamental, and, we fear, fatal error of this literary expe- 
dition into the realms of ignorance and error. Truth is not always 
that charming object, that, to be loved and adopted, she needs but 
to be seen. Very unfortunately, her visage is any thing but at- 
tractive in the eyes of mankind in general, The diffusion of just 
knowledge has always been attended with difficulty, and it has ever 
seen the aim of good and wise men to diminish the obstacles to its 
Universal reception. How absurd ina professed friend of knowledge 
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to increase those checks instead of removing them, yet this is 
exactly what the editor of this book has done. The price of one 
guinea which he has set upon his book,—that book being but, per- 
haps, a small division of a general work, the expence of which will 
be equal in proportion,—is enough to cut off nearly the whole com- 
munity for which the volume is expressly prepared. How strange 
it is that a man who takes the trouble to reduce hard language into 
popular phrases, should never dream of making a similar conces- 
sion to the pecuniary circumstances of the persons for whom he 
writes : as if they who are but moderately educated,—they who are 
most overwhelmed with prejudices on matters of science, were not 
exactly the individuals to whom pounds and shillings were a very 
serious object. A guinea for a book about apes and white-nosed 
monkies! A guinea for such a commodity from the man in mid- 
dle life, who earned it at the peril of his health ;—one and twenty 
shillings from the artisan, the produce of as many score drops of sweat 
wrung from his brow! A guinea, we can tell the editor, is many a 
man’s fortune, who stands very much in need of having his mind 
relieved from errors and prejudices in physiology. So much money 
is a treasure capable of purchasing pleasures even more transcend- 
ant than those which the naturalist can teach us to enjoy. It 
will make a man a governor of a charity, or an asylum ; it will 
place in his hands the power to succour and console his afflicted 
fellow creatures ; many and many a noble spirit pining in a dun- 
geon, would a guinea restore to liberty and renewed life; many a 
wayward wanderer from the right path would so much money set 
up in credit and integrity; what a palace would it not secure to the 
houseless ; what a patrimony would it not be to the orphan! Well 
it is for those who have money to buy these various luxuries ; but 
those shall not be blamed surely, who, having the power of making 


P = 
only one purchase, resolve to obtain the greatest amount of value 


for their little capital. 

Looking at the plan of the editor, therefore, we regard it as pre- 
posterous in the extreme, and we think we may confidently an- 
ticipate that the “ requisite” which he purposes to supply in the 
present volume, is this moment as much a desideratum as it was 
before he took a pen in his hand. What would be thought of the 
Society, were they to receive no visitors at the gardens except those 
who should be transported there in their own carriages, and yet to 
proclaim at the same time that the interior was beautifully adapted 
to the convenience of pedestrians? Change names and things, 
and this is the ridiculous feat which the editor has accomplished. 
A terrible disorder, he exclaims, is epidemic ; he holds the specific, 
but has the conscience to ask a ruinous price for it from those who 
stand in need of its virtues. 

We have hitherto conceded that the work was really all that it 
pretended to be, a repository of information destined to recover zoolo- 
gical science from the tender mercies of popular writers, but little, ifat 
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all conversant with the science which they had presumed to treat ; 
and that it would eradicate vulgar prejudices, which had, in too 
many instances, usurped the place of truth, &c., Kc. 

Why, the renowned knight of La Mancha himself, issuing forth 
in full panoply, with vizor drawn aud lance couched, never con- 
verted half so many Innocent windmills and harmless caravans into 
mortal enemies, as the modest Vice-Secretary of the Zoological 
Society. 

Now, we are very much disposed to inquire what ‘ vulgar preju- 
dice,’ what ‘ baneful practice,’ it is that the editor has encountered 
and triumphed over, in the present volume? We have already ex- 
pressed the mortification we felt at finding that the splendid oppor- 
tunity for observation, afforded by the zoological collection in the Re- 
gent’s Park, and in Bruton Street, proved so utterly barren in the 

ands of one of the officers of the establishment to which the col- 
lection belongs. That opportunity seems to have availed but little 
towards augmenting the stores of true knowledge ; so that, in plain 
truth, the means of eradicating error and removing prejudice, as 
to zoological matters, are just in the same amount, and the same 
state of efficiency, as they were before the present editor offered to 
illuminate the world. We think we are justified to the letter, in 
saying, that there is not a single authentic fact, relating to any 
zoological specimen in this work, and which is opposed to any re- 
ceived notion or popular prejudice, that is not to be found in other 
publications, long anterior to the date of the present one. If the 
author had stated facts, or appealed to his own experience, or to 
that of others who have superintended the menagerie, in confirma- 
tion of principles already but imperfectly established, he would 
have been doing a service to science; but even this is far from 
being generally the case. 

We acknowledge that the personal description of the animals is 
very correct. We have tested some of those descriptions with our 
own eyes, and we are therefore witnesses to their accuracy. But 
then that is the principal or only merit of the work. It deserves 
all the credit of being a faithful catalogue, and no more. Hence 
the four-fifths of the contents of the book are derived openly from 
former writers. We are regaled with the history of the Arctic bear 
ina state of nature, but not a word have we of his habits in the 
Zoological Gardens. We are told, perhaps, that he is mild and 
docile, and so forth ; but there the information ends, and even that 
scanty portion is added at the end of each chapter, as if it was 
deemed to be nothing more than a little piece of superfluity which 
might as well be left out as retained. 

The time that has elapsed since the formation of the Society, 
surely has afforded the very amplest opportunity for making observa- 
tions on the collection. Many of the specimens have died ; some 
have been killed, and altogether we do not conceive it possible 
that a diligent and acute observer of the animals for such a length 
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of time, could have seen nothing in their habits which would be 
interesting and instructive. We expected, at least, that some light 
would be thrown by observation on many of those disputed points, 
upon which conflicting testimony has held the learned world so 
long in suspense. But nothing of the sort is to be met with in 
these pages. We cannot find throughout the elaborate volume 
before us, any trace whatever of an experiment having been tried 
upon any of the animals. We do not see that their conduct has 
been narrowly watched, that the effects of the revolutions of the 
seasons upon them has been marked, or indeed, that any effort has 
been made to draw them into situations in which it would be pos- 
sible for them by their actions to set at rest several controverted 
points touching their instincts or faculties. Let us illustrate our 
meaning. Of all the animals whose powers have been exaggerated, 
and with respect to whom more ‘ vulgar prejudices exist,’ there 
is none which has been more unjustly misrepresented than the 
Beaver. This quadruped has been for a considerable time an in- 
habitant of the Zoological Gardens. In speaking of the beaver, 
does the author of this work draw a single fact or illustration from 
the animals which he may have, or ought to have, observed? Not 
one. Everything about the beaver, in his book, is drawn from 
established works, works which have long been familiar to the 
public. Again, what do we learn of the Polar bear, except what 
we have already at our fingers’ ends? And upon this very matter 
of the bear, we think we have some right to find fault with the 
editor, for not having dealt so fairly as he might with the mode- 
rately educated, and those whose vulgar prejudices require to be 
eradicated. We should like to know upon what authority it 1s 
that he takes it as a settled point, that the bear emerges from his 
state of hybernation in a lean and exhausted condition. We have 
very strong authority for the contrary opinion. We have the 
accounts of Scandinavian naturalists, and we have the testimony 
of North American hunters, all of whom tell us that the bear comes 
forth from his retreat in spring, in a condition which is utterly in- 
consistent with the notion that he had fed during the winter on 
the redundant fat with which he had commenced the season of 
lethargy. But we do not complain that the editor of this work 
has expressed a confident opinion upon the question at issue; we 
are only disappointed that the bears of the Zoological Gardens 
have not been so managed, as to furnish a fact or a hint that would 
make for one side or the other of the argument. This surely might 
have been done. Is it merely for show that the avimals are kept? 
Then better send them to Bartholomew fair, where the sight of 
them will be duly appreciated. But if they are retained for higher 
purposes, if they are destined to act as an undeniable criterion of 


the principles of physiological science, why is so little use made of 


a long and familiar acquaintance with them ? 
We hear of naturalists sallying forth into the woods, and i- 
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curring innumerable perils, to get a sight of some interesting spe- 
eimen, and to be informed of its habits and manners. One of the 
most delightful books in our language on natural history, is the 
record of observations made under circumstances when accident 
only gave the opportunity of snatching them. It is therefore with 
no little astonishment we find that, with such unbounded nieans of 
adding to our stores of zoological information, no adequate advan- 
tage has been derived from them, and that every thing worth read- 
ing in this book, might have been as well written by a persou who 
had never seen the Menagerie. 

We have already observed, that several of the animals of the 
Society’s collection have died. We should certainly say, that an 
account of the diseases of the defunct animals, and of the progress 
and termination of these diseases, would have been extremely ap- 
propriate in a work like that before us. We have heard that the 
monkies especially have been the victims of strumous disorders ; it 
is matter of interest and use to ascertain the fact. Now let us be 
understood to say what we really mean. We do not want the 
autopsy of every animal that dies in the menagerie to be trumpeted 
forth in all its pathological details to the world. But we wish 
that some general account of the death of each of these crea- 
tures should be furnished to the public: that the symptoms and 
history of its complaint—if a complaint was apparent—should be 
stated, and that solely with the view of challenging the judg- 
ment of the reasoning classes upon the best mode of treating 
animals of the same species in future in this climate; to say nothing 
of the higher uses which such information would serve. The recent 
history both of plants and animals, goes very far to justify the 
opinion that every sort of animal, as well as every sort of vegetable, 
may be acclimated in every given latitude. However this be, it is 
at all events certain, that what are called exotics in the animal or 
vegetable world, are dependent for the length of their existence in 
this climate, very much on the management to which they are sub- 
jected. 

If there be any instance which could be quoted as an exception 
to the general character which we have given of the descriptions 
contained in this book, it is the chapter on the Chinchilla, of 
which we have the following particulars :— 


‘ Although a native of the alpine valleys of Chili, and consequently 
subjected in its own country to the effects of a low temperature of the 
atmosphere, against which its thick coat affords an admirable protection, 
twas thought necessary to keep it during the winter in a moderately warm 
room, and a piece of flannel was even introduced into its sleeping apart- 
ment for its greater comfort. But this indulgence was most pertinaciously 
rejected, and as often as the flannel was replaced, so often was it dragged 
‘vy the little animal into the outer compartment of its cage, where it amused 
itself with pulling it about, rolling it up and shaking it with its feet and 
teth, In other respects it exhibits but little playfulness, and gives few 
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signs of activity, seldom disturbing its usual quietude by any sudden or 
extraordinary gambols, but occasionally displaying strong symptoms of 
alarm when startled by any unusual occurrence. It is, in fact, a remark- 
ably tranquil and peaceable animal, unless when its timidity gets the better 
of its gentleness. 

‘ A second individual of this interesting species has lately been added to 
the collection by the kindness of Lady Knighton, in whose possession it 
had remained for twelve months previously to her presenting it to the 
Society. This specimen is larger in its size and rougher in its fur than the 
one above described; its colour is also less uniformly gray, deriving a 
somewhat mottled appearance from the numerous small blackish spots 
which are scattered over the back and sides. It is possible that this ma 
be the Peruvian variety, mentioned in the extract from Schmidtmeyer’s 
Travels, as furnishing a less delicate and valuable fur than the Chilian 
animal. It is equally good tempered and mild in its disposition ; and, 

robably in consequence of having been domiciliated in a private house 
instead of having been exhibited in a public collection, is much more tame 
and playful. In its late abode it was frequently suffered to run about the 
room, when it would show off its agility by leaping to the height of the 
table. Its food consisted principally of dry herbage, such as hay and 
clover, on which it appears to have thriven greatly. That of the Society's 
original specimen has hitherto been chiefly grain of various kinds, and suc- 
culent roots. 

‘ When the new comer was first introduced into Bruton Street, it was 
placed in the same cage with the other specimen; but the latter appeared 
by no means disposed to submit to the presence of the intruder. A fero- 
cious kind of scuffling fight immediately ensued between them, and the 
latter would unquestionably have fallen a victim, had it not been rescued 
from its impending fate. Since that time they have inhabited separate 
cages, placed side by side; and although the open wires would admit of 
some little familiarity taking place between them, no advances have as 
yet been made on either side. Such an isolated fact can, of course, have 
little weight in opposition to the testimony of Molina, that the Chinchilla 
is fond of company. It is nevertheless a remarkable circumstance, and 


deserves to be mentioned in illustration of the habits of these animals,’— 
pp. 10—12. 


Speaking of a leopard in the Society’s collection, about which we 
may observe that there is, personally, a very extraordinary absence 
of information, the editor enters into a description of the pecu- 


liarities, moral as well as physical, that are common to the whole 
feline group. 


‘ The dentary system of the animals of this group consist of six small 
and nearly equal incisors in each jaw, disposed in an almost straight line 
in front of the mouth; of two canines bounding the series of incisors, 
those of the upper jaw of great length, strong, conical, sharp-pointed, 
slightly incurved, passing, as in all carnivorous beasts, when the mouth is 
closed, behind those of the lower, which scarcely differ from them in form, 
but are somewhat inferior in size and power; and of cheek-teeth, which 
require a more particular description. These are four in number 10 the 
upper jaw, and generally three in the lower ; the two anterior in both series 
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are smaller than the third, and furnished each with a single, somewhat 
conical, pointed, central process ; the third in the lower forms two, and in 
the upper three, sharp-pointed lobes, with an additional internal tuburcle 
in the latter; and the fourth, which is peculiar to the upper jaw and is 
placed within the posterior margin of the third, offers nothing more than a 
small transverse tubercle. The series is not absolutely uninterrupted, a 
vacancy being left between the two somewhat larger lateral incisors of the 
upper jaw and the canines for the reception of the canines of the lower 
jaw, and the cheek-teeth being seldom placed in close apposition with each 
other or with the canines. The slightest inspection of these organs, and 
more especially of the canine and of the larger cheek-teeth (the latter of 
which may be denominated lacerators, a term equivalent to the French 
designation of carnassiers), 18 sufficient to prove that nothing can be better 
adapted to the purpose of tearing asunder the large masses of flesh which 
are swallowed by these animals without being subjected to the process of 
mastication, which their structure and the nature of the food renders at 
once unnecessary and impracticable. 

‘To assist in the laceration of their food, the tongues of the Cats are 
armed, especially towards the hinder part, with numerous close-set bristly 
or rather prickly papilla, the points of which are directed backwards; and 
their palates offer a series of transverse ridges covered with rough and pro- 
jecting tubercles. The opening of the mouth is of great extent in propor- 
tion to the size of the animals; a fact which is frequently illustrated in a 
striking manner in travelling exhibitions, the keepers of which are in the 
habit of thrusting their heads into the Lions’ mouths, to the no small 
amusement of some, and the almost equal terror of others, among the 
gaping spectators. The muscles which move the lower jaw are also of 
great bulk, and the point on which they immediately act is brought so far 
forwards, in consequence of the breadth and shortness of the muzzle, as to 
give them the highest degree of attainable force. 

‘The claws of all the genuine species of Felis are of considerable length, 
much curved, with sharp cutting edges and finely pointed extremises. The 
edge and point of these destructive organs is preserved unimpaired by a 
particular provision, which enables them to be entirely withdrawn within 
sheaths appropriated for the purpose, enclosed within folds of the skin 
which covers the extremity of the toes. These are five in number on the 
four feet and four on the hind; and are remarkably short and obtuse. 
Their under surface is furnished with several distinct callous tubercles, on 
which the animal rests in progression, no other part of the feet being 
applied to the ground. The Cats are consequently truly and typically 
digitigrade ; they possess no sole, and the part which corresponds with 
the heels of the majority of quadrupeds occupies in them a conspicuous 
station on the posterior part of their limbs, considerably above the tubercles 
at the base of the toes on which alone they tread. Their legs are short 
and muscular; and their joints rounded, supple, and in the highest degree 
flexible, 

‘In the general outline of their form the Cats exhibit a remarkable uni- 
formity. They are all distinguished by the elongated, but not particularly 
slender, make of their bodies, which are much flattened on the sides ; by 
their short thick necks, taking for the most part a nearly horizontal direc- 
lion ; and by the broad and rounded form of their heads, which are usually 
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much larger in proportion in the males than in the females. Their hair is 
close, soft, generally smooth, and often beautifully sleek. Its colour js 
rarely uniform ; the far greater number of the species having a tendency to 
assume a striped or spotted livery, which frequently exhibits such rich and 
varied markings as to render their furs extremely valuable, The tips of 
the ears in some of the species, and the extremity of the tail in others, are 
surmounted by pencils or tufts of longer and differently coloured hairs; but 
these are wanting in the majority. Their moustaches are generally of great 
length, and composed of numerous bristles, which appear to be of con- 
siderable use to these animals, the sense of feeling being concentrated in 
them, or rather in the nerves which communicate with them, in a remark- 
able degree. The removal of these appendages is consequently observed 
to produce, for a time at least, no little embarrassment. The tails of the 
different species vary greatly in proportionate length ; they are, however, 
always cylindrical, and covered uniformly with hair of the same kind as 
that which invests the body. 

‘In intellectual character these animals occupy a very inferior st ation; 
and fortunate it is that such isthe case. Were it not for that devradation 
in their mental faculties, which renders them incapable of employing their 
physical powers tn concert with each other, what ravages would they not 
be enabled tocommit? What could resist their prodigious and destructive 
force, if that force were accompanied by the sagacity of the dog or even of 
the wolf? But it has been wisely provided that in the same proportion as 
these beasts advance in the accumulation of corporeal means of destruction, 
they should recede in those intellectual qualifications which might other- 
wise be made the means of devastating the creation, while they are the 
less necessary for their individual preservation. 

‘Conscious of their own undisputed superiority which secures them 
against the attacks of other animals, they never associate together in troops, 
but each with his female partner occupies a solitary den, which is usually 
concealed in the depths of the forest. Hence, when pressed by hunger, they 
issue forth in search of their prey, which they rarely attack with open force; 
but stealing on with noiseless tread, or stationing themselves in ambush in 
such situations as appear suitable to their purpose, watch with indefatigable 
patience the approach of their victim. Their motions are peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of their habits and mode of life. Incapable of long-continued 
speed, their usual gait is slow, cautious, and stealthy, with their posterior 
limbs bent beneath them, and their ears distended to catch the most trifling 
noise. Guided by these organs, the internal structure of which*is highly 
developed, they trace the sound of footsteps at an almost incredible dis- 
tance, and direct themselves towards their prey with unerring certainty. 
In this quest the sense of smell, which they possess in a very low degree, 
affords them but little assistance; their sight, however, is good, and serves 
them equally well both by day and night, their extremely dilatable pupiis 
adapting themselves with admirable precision to various intensities of light. 
To this object the frequently elongated form of their pupils, the generally 
yellow colour of the internal or choroid coat of their eyes, and the extent of 
their nictitating membranes must also essentially contribute. 

‘ No sooner is the object of their pursuit within reach of their attack, than 
suddenly bursting forth from their lurking place, or changing their slow 
and stealthy pace for a furious and overwhelming bound, they dart with 
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the velocity of lightning upon their terrified victim, The great strength 
and extreme flexibility of their fore paws enable them at once to dash him 
to the earth, and to seize him with au irresistible grasp. They then pro- 
ceed to rend him in pieces by the united efforts of their teeth and claws, 
and gorge themselves upon his lacerated flesh. It is only when fearful of 
being disturbed in their operations that they carry off the body from the 
spot where it has fallen; and even in such cases they never transfer it to 
their dens, but seek out some solitary place in which to glut their ravenous 
cravings. When satiated they quit the carcase, to which they never return, 
and retire to their dens to sleep off the effects of their gluttonous meal ; 
not again to awake until their renovated appetite stimulates to a repetition 
of the murderous scene. Even their amours are accompanied with a 
degree of savage barbarity ; and the female is nat unfrequently called upon 
to protect their mutual offspring from the ravenous jaws of her male com- 
panion. 

‘ Next to their ferocity, the leading feature in the moral character of all 
the Cats is suspicion. It is this which imparts, even to the largest and 
most powerful of the group, an air of wiliness and malignity, but ill assort- 
ing with their gigantic size and immense muscular power. Of this feeling 
they can never be entirely divested ; it is sufficiently remarkable even in the 
domesticated race; but becomes still more obvious in those which are kept 
ina state of coufinement, and which, however well they may appear recon- 
ciled to their condition, and how much soever they may seem attached to 
their keepers, are startled by the slightest unusual occurrence, and become 
restless, uneasy, and mistrustful, whenever any change, however trifling, 
takes place in the objects by which they are surrounded.'—pp. 88—93. 


This is on the whole an admirable description, and no one can 
read it without lamenting that the powers which it displays were 
not employed in observations on the living animals themselves, 
and not on the second-hand descriptions of others. Again, we have 
a very lengthened account of the Natural History of Bears of all 
sorts; but as to that interesting pair with which the young genera- 
tion of this metropolis is so well acquainted, we mean theinhabitants 
of the pit, in the gardens, the only notice we have of them indivi- 
dually is, that they illustrate the differences between old and young 
bears, and that one was presented by Lord Hertford and the other 
by Mr. Edgell. We have to pass over a considerable portion of 
the book, before we arrive at any further anecdotes that have the 
appearance of being supplied by observations in the gardens. The 
following passage respecting the Slow-paced Lemur, though seem- 
ingly the result of what has occurred in the gardens, yet really 
states nothing which other naturalists have not already mentioned, 


‘The habits of this singular creature are perfectly nocturnal. It sleeps 
throughout the whole of the day, unless when disturbed, either rotle’ up 
on the floor of its cage, or more commonly suspended by its paws from the 
bars, with its body drawn together and its head folded in upon the breast. 

owards evening it rouses itself by degrees, and remains watchful during 
the night. Its first care on awaking is to make itself clean by licking its 
fur like a cat; and its next to satisfy its appetite. Its natural food appears 
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to consist of a mixture of animal and vegetable substances. The latter, 
especially the sweeter fruits, and sopped bread sprinkled with sugar, have 
usually formed the principal part of the diet of those with whose history we 
have been made acquainted ; but the smaller animals, whether mice, birds, 
or insects, appear to be more peculiarly acceptable. In its Motions it js 
excessively slow and languid. When on the ground its posture is con- 
strained and unnatural, and it rather drags itself along than walks. On a 
tree, or in mounting the bars of its cage, it seems more at its ease, but still 
moves with slow and cautious regularity. Grasping a branch or a bar in 
the first place tightly with one of its fore paws, it gradually fixes the other, 
and then advances its hinder hands with equal slowness and precision, 
never quitting its hold with the one until it has ascertained the firmness 
of its grasp with the other. 

‘In consequence, as we may imagine, of this want of activity, the Slow- 
paced Lemur is peculiarly susceptible of cold, to guard it from which, its 
thick fur, so unusual in the animals of a tropical climate, is beautifully 
adapted. Generally speaking, it is a timid and even a gentle animal, rarely 
offering offence unless when provoked or hastily disturbed from its slum- 
bers. On such occasions it will bite with considerable fierceness. But in 
cold weather its anger is much more easily roused, and it evinces an exces- 
sive degree of irritability. Notwithstanding its apparent slothfulness it is 
easily disturbed, more especially by any unusual sound, the complicated 
structure of its large open organs of hearing rendering them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible. It seems to become after a time in some degree familiar with 
those by whom it is fed and protected, and allows them to stroke it on the 
head and throat, appearing to take a pleasure in their caresses. 

‘In feeding it commonly seizes its food with both hands, and then con- 
signs it to one, sitting upright on its haunches and generally suspended by 
its hinder paws, to eat it. When a small live animal is placed within its 
reach, it relaxes its hold with its fore paws, and seizing its victim with more 
rapidity than might be expected from its ordinary habits, destroys it with 
much dexterity, and soon deposits the carcase in its stomach, devouring 
the bones as well as the flesh, but rejecting the feathers of birds which it 
previously plucks off. It is probable that in a state of nature it lives almost 
wholly upon the trees, prowling abroad at night, and preying upon sleeping 
birds, insects, and mice, which it approaches unawares and seizes before 
they are sufficiently roused to notice its proximity; they would otherwise 
readily make their escape from an animal so tardy in its motions. When 
it fails in procuring these, it may have recourse to fruits, on which alone it 
thrives very well in captivity. 

‘Its nocturnal and unobtrusive habits may probably account in some 
degree for the rarity of its appearance. It seems, however, to be widely 
spread, having been found in Bengal and other parts of the Peninsula of 
Hindoostan, and in Ceylon, Penang, and Java.’—pp. 143, 144. 


The account of the Thibet dog is drawn entirely from other 
sources, and so little allusion is made to the existence of one, that 
we are left altogether in doubt, as to whether or not there be a 
Thibet dog in the Society’s collection. Then the beaver in the 
gardens is treated with similar neglect ; the whole chapter on the 
habits of that animal being, as we before observed, derived from 
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Hearne and Cartwright. Indeed we are provoked at the indiffer- 
ence with which the individuals in the collection are regarded. 
They are barely named, and sometimes do not even receive the 
compliment of a notice ; and whilst we are almost dying with interest 
to know how they feed, and how they live, the editor flies off into 
a general description of their tribe or group, or into a controvers 
about the identity of the naturalist to whom the merit of its first 
description is due. The only other passage which at all approaches 
to the character of that plan and execution, which ought to have 
altogether guided the editor in preparing this work, is to be found 
in the account of the Pine Marten. 


‘The individuals figured in our cut were sent from Russia to the late 
Marchioness of Londonderry, as specimens of the true Sable. From this 
animal, as described by Pallas, they were at once distinguished by the well 
defined yellow patch spreading over their chest and throat, and by the 
length of their tail, which considerably exceeded that of their hinder legs. 
Their colour during the winter was, with the exception of the throat and 
the margins of the ears (which were likewise yellow), of a deep chesnut, 
with somewhat of a blackish tinge, and their hair extremely long and fine. 
The fore legs of one of them were crossed in front towards the upper part 
by a yellowish stripe. In summer they assumed a much lighter tinge, and 
their hair became so much shorter as to give them the appearance of being 
scarcely more than half their former bulk. The extremities of their toes, 
which had been well protected by lengthened wool throughout the cold 
weather, were also stripped of their covering and the claws completely ex- 
posed. In manners they were lively, active, and good humoured; they 
slept much during the day, but frequently indulged in whirling themselves, 
half climbing and half leaping, round the inside of their cage with such 
rapidity as almost to elude the sight. 

‘The Museum in Bruton-street contains five more specimens of the 
group, besides those which obviously belong to distinct species from the 
animals under consideration. Two of these, both British, may fairly be 
referred to the Beech Marten in its winter and summer dress. The former 
has the long hairs of a fulvous brown, few in number, and interspersed in 
a dense cinereous fur; those of the tail and legs are blackish brown; the 
toes are slightly hairy beneath, but the claws project considerably. The 
sides of the head are paler, and the throat and chest dirty white, with no 
intermixture of yellow or brown. In the other the hairs of the body are 
very short; the fur is much less dense; the general colour is of a paler 
brown, extending to the legs and tail which are but little darker; the soles 
are less hairy; and the top of the head is of the same dirty white colour 
with the chest and throat. There are also two British specimens of what 
appears to be the Pine Marten. Neither of them seems to be in its full 
winter dress ; but both are approaching towards it, and in different degrees. 
They are both darker than the darkest of the former; and there is con- 
sequently less difference between the colour of the body and that of the 
legsand tail. The latter, however, become insensibly deeper and at length 
nearly black towards their extremities. The upper part and sides of the 
head are nearly of the same colour with the body ; the ears are pale yel- 
low, especially round their margins; the throat and chest marked with a 
broad well defined patch of yellow with somewhat of an orange tinge ; the 
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under part of the toes moderately hairy; but the claws nevertheless dis. 
tinctly visible. In the fifth specimen, which was brought from the northern 

arts of America, the general colour is nearly the same with that of the 
individuals last mentioned ; but its tail is considerably shorter, a circum- 
stance which we can scarcely regard as otherwise than accidental in the 
present instance. The sides of the head are somewhat paler; and the 
throat, instead of a broad patch of white or yellow, exhibits only a kind 
of mottled appearance, formed by the intermixture of lighter and darker 
coloured spots of irregular shape and unequal size. This latter has gene- 
rally been regarded as true Sable, and it must be owned that in some of its 
characters it approaches to Pallas’ description ; but if it be in reality an 
thing more than a variety of the Pine Marten, we should rather feel dis- 
posed to refer it to the race of Sables mentioned by that author as peculiar 
to America, and distinguished from those of Asia by their chesnut colour 
and the inferior quality of their fur. The Pine Martens are, however, 
known to vary greatly in the markings of their throat in the fur countries 
of America, where they are so abundant that upwards of a hundred thou- 
sand skins are annually collected. 

‘Such are the specimens of Martens contained in the Society’s Museum. 
Other individuals exhibiting similar variations in their colouring and mark- 
ings have been observed by us in various collections; but it would be 
useless to multiply descriptions leading to no conclusive result. If the 
Beech and Pine Martens of our own country be distinct, it is probable that 
the last described animal may also belong to a different species from either, 
We do not, however, hesitate to declare our opinion that the true Sable of 
Pallas is siill a stranger to our collections; and we have good reason, in 
the silence of authors respecting it, for believing that it is equally nnknown 
to the zoologists of the continent. It is certainly not a little singular that 
an animal so highly valued and so anxiously sought after, should be still a 
desideratum to the scientific world; but it is perhaps no less so, that the 
opinion which has been so lightly adopted with respect to such well known 
animals as the indigenous Martens, should never yet have been put to the 
test of direct experiment.’—pp. 237—240. 

The reader, we are sure, will agree with us in thinking that if 
the same minute attention which is paid to the exterior description 
of the Martens, were only extended to that of their habits, the 
interest of the chapter would be very considerably enhanced. We 
fear that intense devotion to the mere scientific branches of any 
study, will unfit a man for being a pleasing and interesting guide 
to all the enjoyments, which that study is capable of yielding, to 
persons who have neither time nor powers to dive into its profun- 
diites, or survey its nooks and corners. We fear, likewise, that 
the adventurers upon this newly-discovered ocean of experiment, 
zoology, are really not sufficiently apprised of the dangerous and 
subtle character of that spirit which always besets such navigators, 
and which, in most instances, is sure to prevail over them. We 
mean that proneness to generalize and construct principles upoo 
the slightest scantling of a foundation. In the name of common 
sense, why are we not content to gather facts for the present ! 
Enough of work is to be found for all hands in collecting those 

facts, in assaying themsby the medium of a severe and inflexible 
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ordeal ; and giving the stamp to those alone which deserve to be 
o marked. The result would then be, that instead of having to 
alter, every month, the terms of admission, by which this animal or 
the other is to be enrolled amongst the Plantigrades or the Rodentia, 
we should have ex perience governing principles, and not principles 
empirically set up without the authority of sufficient experience. 

We have now fairly and candidly stated our opinion of the plan 
of diffusing sound information, which the Zoological Society has 
thus partly put into execution ; and we have been the more decided 
‘n our condemnation of that plan, in order that it may the more 
forcibly warn those who have its management in their hands, that 
it is absolutely necessary to make some change, whilst yet there is 
opportunity for doing so. It has been thrown in the face of what 
are called the higher orders, that in every arrangement to which 
they are parties, connected with the convenience of the public, 
they think only of themselves. This reproach, if made against the 
Zoological Society, will not, we are sorry to say, be altogether 
without its pretence, if they continue, as they do, to make u 
books only for drawing-rooms, at a price which excludes them from 
the possession of all who are beyond the affluent ranks of society. 

Again, we should like to know the meaning of that farce, of re- 
quiring that every non-subscriber shall obtain an order of admission 
from a subscriber, before he can enjoy the pleasure of a promenade 
within the gardens. This is high life below stairs with a vengeance. 
ltis an exhibition of the weapons of assault, by those who know 
the consequencess of using them. These gardens are opened for 
public improvement, or they are not. If they be private property, 
and destined to be exclusively at the service of private individuals, 
why do the writers of the Society claim credit for the public benefit 
which they have conferred? But if, as we really believe, the So- 
ciety has at heart the improvement and legitimate recreation of the 
bulk of the population of their country, then should they be utterly 
above putting in the way of visiters such vexatious obstructions, 
vexatious and repulsive, absolutely, on account of their very insig- 
nificance.) as now wait upon every stranger desirous of seeing the 
collection. 

We have partaken too often and too largely of the pleasures of 
the Society’s menagerie, to harbour, for a moment, one wish or in- 
tention that was inconsistent with its highest prosperity. But our 
iendship is not so blind as to allow us to eulogize its follies, and 
cover its errors with admiration. We have no fancy to partake of 
the penalty which the poet awards to the infatuated lover, who 
adored, as a fresh beauty, the carbuncle on his mistress’s nose. 

It is only justice to state, that the work is crowded with engrav- 
‘igs of animals, all executed in the most improved style of art; 
that the number of animals, described in this volume, amounts 
0 sixty-four; and that an index is supplied, in which they are 
‘ranged according to the system of Cuvier. 
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Anr. I11.—Supplement to the Life of Major General Sir T. Munro, §<, 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. Vol. 1II.8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley, 
1830. 

We are told by the editor, that this third volume, consisting 

entirely of the correspondence of Sir T. Munro, was arranged in 

consequence of the very favourable manner in which the preceding | 
volumes had been received. He observes that the scanty portions | 
of the letters of his hero, which he had suffered to see the light | 
through the medium of the first publication, were regulated by that | 
discretion and experience which had taught him how little com- 

arative interest the public at present felt for books connected with 

ndian affairs. We confess that the volume before us carries to 
| aes our mind a strong conviction that the discretion which had dictated 
| the original selection was an exceedingly sound one, and we only 
regret that it should have yielded, in this instance, to what in 
the nature of things can be more than a conditional promise of 

ublic encouragement. Perhaps the reading community will be 

Detter disposed, after this experiment, to rely upon the editorial dis- 

crimination of Mr. Gleig. 

The correspondence which is here arranged embraces nearly the 
whole interval of the adult life of Sir Thomas Munro. The first is 
dated March, 1779, and gives a very brief account of the manner 
in which he spent his time whilst residing in London, before his 
voyage to India. We can discover neither in this, nor in most of 
the other letters which fill the first quarter of the volume, any fresh 
illustration of the character of this very excellent man; the cheer- 
fulness, manly sensibility, and affection for his family, which are 
here pourtrayed by his own pencil, have been already before the 
public in still more vivid colours, in the letters which were incorpo- 
rated with his biography in the former volumes. With some very 
few exceptions, the great bulk of the correspondence in this 
supplement is engrossed with matters entirely of a public nature. 
It relates to the progress of the war carried on at different points 
of Hindostan, during Sir Thomas Munro’s official residence in that 
country; and, however important the contents may be to those 
who are in search of materials for acquiring a knowledge of the 
true history of modern India, they certainly offer very little that is 
interesting, or perhaps very agreeable to the general reader. 

The first of the exceptions to which we have alluded, is the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by Munro to his sister, which is in so very 
lively and humorous a strain, as to be capable, in our opinion, of 
“ being the cause of humour in others.” : 
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‘TO HIS SISTER. ge 

: [Giving an account of the arrival of her miniature.—The date is wanting.) h 
‘ You fell into the hands of James George Graham of Madras; James x 
can tell you who he is: and he marched you off for the Baramahl without c; 
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giving me any notice of your approach. I happened to call at Kishangury 
a few days after your arrival. There was a meeting of the officers to read 
some papers respecting the arrangements of the army, and you were intro- 
duced. You were handed to me—I looked at you carelessly, as coldly as 
if | never had seen you. I thought you were one of Graham's female 
cousins whom he had just returned from visiting, and I declared that it 
was highly improper that the gravity of our deliberations should be inter- 
rupted by women. I had just seized you to force you into your dark 
retreat, when the secret was discovered. You may easily guess that I 
granted you a reprieve, and surveyed you with more enquiring eyes, and 
with very different feelings; but still [ could find no traces of the coun- 
tenance which I once so weil knew. I could perceive no marks of age 
to account for this change; but time, without making you old, has 
worked such a total revolution either on your looks or my memory, that 
you are now a perfect stranger to me. I cannot think that the fault is 
mine, for in general | remember long and distinctly both what | read and 
what I see. It must be you who have thrown off your old face and dis- 
guised yourself witn a new one. I suspect, however, that the painter has 
assisted, for there was a Lieutenant Noble, from Greenock, present, who 
declares that he has often seen you and recollects you perfectly, yet he did 
not know your picture. ‘The consolation to be derived from all this is, that 
we cannot meet after a separation of twenty years exactly as we parted. I 
have not been idle in that time, as you shall see when I return to expose 
my sun-dried beauty. 
‘ (Here again several lines are lost.) 


‘I have myself so vulgar a taste, that I see more beauty in a plain dress 
than in one tricked out with the most elegant pattern that ever fashionable 
painter feigned. This unhappy depravity of taste has been occasioned, 
perhaps, by my having been so long accustomed to view the Brahmin 
women, who are in this country, both the first in rank and in personal 
charms, almost always arrayed in nothing but single pieces of dark blue 
cotton cloth, which they throw on with a decent art and a careless grace, 
which in Europe, [ am afraid, is only to be found in the drapery of An- 
tiques. The few solitary English ladies that I meet with only serve to 
strengthen my prejudices. I met with one the other day all bedizened 
and huddled into a new habit, different from any thing I had ever seen 
before. On asking her what name it went by, she was surprised that I did 
not know the d la Grecque. It looked for all the world like a large petti- 
coat thrown over her shoulders, and drawn together close under her arms. 
Icould not help smiling to think how Ganganelli, and the Abbé Winkel- 
man, and the King of Naples, would have stared had they dug such a Greek 
as this out of Herculaneum. The fashions of the gentlemen are probably 
a8 fantastical as those of the ladies, though, from having them continually 
before my eyes, the absurdity of them does not strike me so much. We 
have black and white hats, thunder and lightning coats, stockings of seven 
colours, and tamboured waistcoats bedaubed with flowers, and more tawdry 

nery than ever was exhibited on old tapestry. I have heard some military 
geniuses deplore very feelingly the neglect into which three-cocked hats 
had fallen, They have been accustomed when they were young to see 
‘ome strutting warlike phantom or other with a hat of this kind, and they 
can never afterwards look upon. it without being filled with ideas of slaugh- 
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ter and devastation. They think that in it consists half the discipline of 
armies, and that the fate of nations depends as much upon the cock of the 
hat as of the musket. I see so many turbans and handkerchiefs every day, 
and so seldom any hats but round ones, that I have lost all taste for the 
sublime, and think a three-cornered hat as absurd a piece of head dress 
as atiara. I wonder that the women among all their changes of fashion; 
never thought of trying it. If I were sure that any one of the nine muses 
had ever worn one, I would advise Mrs. Grant to do the same, but I sus. 
pect she is like Protessor M———, too much degenerated from her ancestor s 
to try it. I think she had no right to accuse the long-descended Celtic 
bard of effeminacy, when she herself has forgotten the simplicity of her 
ancestors, and does not hesitate to drink tea and ride about the country in 
worsted stockings. I do not find that Malvina had a single pair, or even 
Agandecca, who lived farther north, and had a better excuse for such an 
indulgence. What these two ladies drank at the feast of shells, if they 
drank at all, [don’t know, It might have been whiskey, but certainly was 
not tea. If the muses must drink, as most poets tell us, it is perhaps as 
well that they should drink tea as any thing else: but it is no where said 
that they must wear worsted stockings. ‘This unhappy corruption of man- 
ners would be inexcusable in an ordinary woman, but poetry covers a mul- 
titude of sins, and Mrs. Grant has a lyre which Ossian would have laid 
aside his harp to hear, and to which it is impossible to listen without for- 
getting all her offences against the customs of her forefathers, the bare- 
legged bards of other times. The Professor, though not born a Poet, 
seems to have taken some trouble to make himself one, and if he has, like 
most modern Sophs, been unsuccessful in conjuring up any sprite of his 
own, he has at least no common merit in having called forth the muse of 
Mrs. Grant with 


*** Poetic transports of the maddening mind, 
And winged words that waft the soul to heaven.” 


‘In her journal she has used the privilege, which superior geniuses often 
do, of writing carelessly. I lose much of the interest of the piece from 
not being acquainted with any of the characters she describes. Her ladies 
are all from the Grandison school—so full of smiles and gaicty, and wit 
and sense, and so charming and divine—that I am almost as happv as she 
is herself, when escaping from George’s-square, to get into the open fields, 
and follow her through Bedley’s ancient Grove, ‘* by Carron’s streams or 
banks of Forth.” There is so much of inspiration in her poetry, on seeing 
the Perthshire Hills and Allan Water, that I am much out of humour in 
being forced away in such a hurry to drink port at the inn: but she, how- 
ever, makes ample amends at Killikranky; and again, where we 


‘** Hear young voices sounding on the mountain gale.” 


‘ The whole is so animated, tnat it makes me more impatient than ever l 
was before to see the scenes which she describes. And were I not afraid 
of being taken for a Nassau, or some other foreigner, on all of whom Mrs. 
G. looks so indignant from her misty mountains, | would mount the yellow 
horse, and pay her a visit. She has the same faults that all modern poets 
have, and that you give us a specimen of in your Celestial Spark—she Is 
continually ruoning after the ancients. A man cannot look into an ode, 
or sonnet, or any thing else, but he is instantly thrown over “ Lethe s 
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Wharf,” or plunged into Cocytus. The hills and the glens of the High- 
lands are as wild as any of the old poetical regions; or, if they are too 
vulgar from being so well known, yet still we have other scenes of real 
nature—the wilds of America and Africa, the Andes, with all its rushing 
streams, and the frozen seas in the Polar regions, with their dismal islands, 
never trod by human foot—sublimer subjects of poetry than all the fictions 
of Greece and Rome. In Burns’s best poems there is no mythology. | 
don’t care how many Scandinavians we have, but I am almost sick of 
Jupiter and Neptune.—Your affectionate Brother, 


‘Tuomas Munro.'—pp. 82—86. 

There is a portion of the correspondence relating to the cam- 
paigns in India, which our readers will, we are sure, agree with us in 
thinking, derives no little interest from the circumstance of Colonel 
Wellesley having been engaged in it. The letters writen by the 
latter are few and brief, and refer generally to merely incidental points 
of discussion between him and Munro; but the reader will not fail 
to perceive, even in those hasty effusions, marked traces of the firm 
and determined spirit which afterwards, by a series of splendid 
military victories, raised this country to the highest pitch of glory. 
We should, in fairness, say that the italics are our own. 


‘ From Colonel Wellesley to Major Munro. 


‘ Seringapatam, March 2nd. 

‘Dear Munro—Since Colonel Close’s return to Seringapatam, I have 
had some conversation with him respecting the thieves in Soonda; it has 
appeared to him and to me that the only mode by which you can expect 
to get rid of them, is to hunt them out. In the province of Bridnore we 
employed some of the Rajah’s cavalry ; with the support of our infantry, 
some thieves were caught; some of them were hanged, and some severely 
punished in different ways, the consequence has been, that lately that 
country has not been visited by them, and most probably a similar opera- 
tion in Soonda would have a similar effect. 1 have spoken to Purniah on 
the subject, and I find that he can assist with about two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred horsemen without inconvenience; these divided into two 
or three small parties, supported by our infantry, would give a proper 
shekar ; and | strongly advise you not to let the Mahratta boundary stop 
you in the pursuit of your game, when you will once have started it. Two 
or three fair hunts, and cutting up about half a dozen, will most probably 
induce the thieves to prefer some other country to Soonda as the scene of 
their operations. Let me hear from you upon this subject, and, if you 


approve of the plan, I will make all the arrangements for putting it into 
execution.’—pp. 116, 117. 


In a subsequent letter, we find the following passage from the 
same officer :— 


‘Soonda appears a favourite place of yours, and it is extraordinary that 
you should not have provided for it some way or other, and that you should 


ree allow your Amildars to assist the paymasters in procuring provisions 


orthe forts which are to be kept. I think that, upon the whole, we are 


vot in the most thriving condition in this country ; Poligars, Nairs, and 
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Moptas in arms on all sides. of us; an army full of disaffection and dis. 
content, amounting to Lord knows what, on the northern frontier, which 
increases as it advances, like a snow-ball in snow. To oppose this we 
have nothing that ought to be taken from the necessary garrisons, and the 
corps we have in them are incomplete in men, and without officers, If we 
go to war in earnest, however, (and if we take the field at all it ought to 
be in earnest,) I will collect every thing that can be brought together, from 
all sides, und we ought not to quit the field as long as there is a discontented 
or unsubdued Poligar in the country.’—p. 118. 


On another occasion, Colonel Wellesley writes to Munro a 
despatch, quite equal to any specimen of graphic description which 
a conquering hero, either of England or Russia, has ever indited :— 


‘Colonel Montresor has been very successful in Bulum ; has beat, burnt, 
plundered, and destroyed, in all parts of the country. But I am still of 
opinion, that nothing has been done which can tend effectually to put an 
end to the rebellion in Bulum, and that the near approach of the rains 
renders it impossible to do that, which alone, in my opinion, will ever get 
the better of Kistnapah Naig.’-—pp. 120, 121. 


The following is a specimen of a similar nature. The Colonel 
was at this time pursuing his operations against Dhoondee. 


‘ Camp at Soodnetty, Aug. Ist, 1800. 


‘Dear Munno,—TI have received your letters of the 22nd and 23rd; I 
have sent orders to the commanding officers at Hullihall and at Nuggar, 
to furnish ammunition, in moderate quantities, on the requisition of your 
Amildars; in any quantities you please, on your own. Don’t press Hulli- 
hall too much, as I know they are not very well supplied there. Take what 
you please from Nuggar. / have taken and destroyed Doondiah’s baggage 
and six guns, and driven into the Malpurba, (where they were drowned,) 
about five thousand people: I stormed Dummell on the 26th July. Doon- 
diah’s followers are quitting him apace, as they do not think the amusement 
very gratifying at the present moment. The war, therefore, is nearly at an 
end; and another blow, which I am meditating upon him and his Bun- 
jarries, in the Kentoor country, will most provably bring it to a close. I 
must halt here to-morrow, to refresh a little, having marched every day since 
the 22nd July; and on the 30th, the day on which I took his baggage, I 
marched twenty-six miles; which, let me tell you, is no small affair in this 
country. 

‘ My troops are in high health and spirits, and their pockets full of money, 
the produce of plunder. I still think, however, that a store of rice at Hul- 
lihall will do us no harm, and if [ should not want it, the expence incurred 
will not signify..—pp. 136, 137. 

We may observe, in passing, that a vast alteration in the moral 
feeling of mankind must have taken place, since the period when 
these letters were written. They exhibit the marks of a spirit of 
barbarous indifference, we do not hesitate to say, to the common 
feelings of humanity—a spirit, let us say, which the practice of 
war in the times alluded to was always able to infuse into the very 
mildest and best natures. What a horrible boast to have driven 
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five thousand people into a river, where they were drowned, and 
yet it was only in consistency with the ordinary course of war, for 
generals to do such things, and to think that thereby they did the 
State service. A dreadful episode in the history of British con- 
quest, is our connection with India. 

We beg to remind the reader that the Mahratta war was con- 
cluded very fortunately for the British army, chiefly through the 
energy and skill of Colonel Wellesley. Sir Thomas Munro marked 
the progress of his friend’s victorious career by successive letters of 
congratulation, in which personal eulogy was by no means spared. 
It may serve as matter for structive reflection, with reference to 
the more complicated operations of the human mind, to point out 
the very marked distinction which occurs in the tone of Sir Thomas 
Munro respecting the Mabratta war, when he writes to the Colonel 
himself, and when he writes to a more confidential correspondent. 
The reader shall judge how far this suggested distinction is 
founded. 

On the 22d September, 1800, Sir T. Munro writes to Colonel 
Wellesley, on receiving an account of the complete victory which 
the latter had obtained in his operations against Dhoondee. 


‘Dear Cotonet,—I am so rejoiced to hear of the decisive and glorious 
manner in which you have terminated the career of the King of the World, 
that I can hardly sit still to write ; I lose half the pleasure of it by being 
alone ina tent at a distance from all my countrymen. On such an occasion 
one ought to be in a crowd, to see how every one looks and talks. I did 
not suspect when I left you in the Tappore pass two years ago, that you 
were $0 soon after to be charging along the Kistna and Toombudra, mur- 
dering and drowning Assophs and Nabobs, and killing the King of the 
World himself. You have given us a very proper afterpiece to the death 
of the Sultan. A campaign of two months finished his empire, and one of 
the same duration has put an end to the earthly grandeur, at least, of the 
Sovereign of the two Worlds. Had you and your regicide army been out 
of the way, Dhoondheah would undoubtedly have become an independent 
and powerful prince, and the founder of a new dynasty of cruel and trea- 
cherous sultans, but Heaven had otherwise ordained, and we must submit.’ 
—pp. 149, 150. 


Again, in 1803, when Colonel Wellesley, then newly promoted 
to the rank of General, achieved the brilliant victory over Scindia, 


Munro writes :— 
‘ Raydroog, 14th Oct. 1803. 


‘Dear Generat,—lI have seen several accounts of your late glorious 
victory over the combined armies of Scindia and the Berarman, but none 
of them so full as to give me any thing like a correct idea of it; I can, 
however, see dimly through the smoke of the Mahratta guns (for yours, it 
Is said, were silenced), that a gallanter action has not been fought formany 
years in any part of the world. When not only the disparity of numbers, 
but also of real military force, is considered, it is beyond all comparison a 
more brilliant and arduous exploit than that of Aboukir. The detaching 
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of Stevenson was so dangerous a measure, that I am almost tempted to 
think that you did it with a view of sharing the glory with the smallest 
possible numbers. The object of his movement was probably to turn the 
enemy’s flank, or to cut them off from the Ajunla pass; but these ends 
would have been attained with as much certainty and more security b 
keeping him with you. As a reserve, he would have supported your 
attack, secured it against any disaster, and when it succeeded, he would 
have been at hand to follow the enemy vigorously.’— p. 177, 


Three more short extracts from Munro’s letters to General Wel- 
esley, will suffice for our purpose :— 
‘ Cawderabad, 28th November, 1803, 


‘ Dear GeENERAL,—I have received your letter of the Ist instant, and 
have read with great pleasure and interest your clear and satisfactory 
account of the battle of Assaye. You say you wish to have my opinion 
on your side; if it can be of any use to you, you have it on your side, not 
only in that battle, but in the conduct of the campaign: the merit of this 
last is exclusively your own. The success of every battle must always 
be shared, in some degree, by the most skilful general, with his troops.’— 


p. 182. 
‘ Rachotti, 6th February, 1804. 


‘Drar GeneraL,—l hear from all quarters that peace has been made 
with Scindia; I congratulate you on the conclusion of your brilliant and 
decisive campaign: I believe that no person, however sanguine, expected 
to have seen so speedy and fortunate a termination of the war.’—p. 185. 


‘ Muddanpilly, 20th February, 1804. 


‘Dear Gexerat,—lI read yesterday, for the first time, with great 
satisfaction, your treaty with Scindia; your successes made me sanguine, 
but it exceeds greatly my expectations, and contains every thing that could 
be wished: more territory can hardly be desirable until we have consoli- 
dated our power in what we now possess.’—p. 187. 


The reader will see in these extracts, how strongly dispdsed the 
writer is to place to his correspondent’s credit, the chief merit of 
the success of the war. Recollecting this circumstance, let him 
now advert to the language of Sir Thomas Munro, addressed about 
the same time to other correspondents, respecting the same events. 
The letter, from which the following passage is quoted, was written 
to Colonel Read, who was at the time in England, and who ap- 
pears to have been an intimate friend of Munro’s. 


‘1 shall not enter into any details of the late war with the Mahrattas, 
for not having been myself in the field, I could give you no information 
that you will not find in the newspapers. I never entertained any doubt 
that our success would be great, but I did not expect that it would have 
been so rapid, for I could not have believed that the enemy would have 
shown so little exertion as they did. Our constant succession of victories 
is chiefly to be attributed to the Bengal and Madras armies having had a 
much greater body of regular cavalry than in any former war, and to the 
conduct of Generals Lake and Wellesley in availing themselves of this cir- 
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cumstance to make the campaign entirely offensive, to give the enemy no 
respite, and to push all their advantages to the utmost; but other causes 
also contributed greatly to favour our operations. The Mabhrattas in ge- 
neral were much weakened by their long dissensions, and Scindia in par- 
ticular had suffered heavy losses in his war with Holkar. The introduction 
of a great body of regular infantry, with a vast train of artillery, had made 
his armies unwieldy, and in order to keep up the foot, the cavalry were neg- 
ected. They were deficient in number and quality, and as they were con- 
sidered as only a secondary corps to the infantry, they had lost all their spirit 
of enterprise. They gave very little support to their infantry in the different 
battles that were fought, and they attempted nothing alone. They fell in 
during the campaign with several convoys, and though the escorts were but 
inconsiderable, they did not cut off one of them. I have heard much said of 
the excellence of Scindia’s battalions, and of the danger to which our power 
in this country would have been exposed, had he been permitted to go on 
much longer augmentiug them. But my own opinion is the very reverse 
of this, for I think that he could have had no chance of success, except 
from his cavalry; and that as he must have reduced them in proportion as 
he increased his infantry, every addition to that part of his army would 
only have tended to weaken his real force. Had he been satistied with 
Peons instead of battalions, and with a few long field-pieces instead of a 
cumbersome train of artillery, and had he applied the funds consumed by 
his infantry to the equipment of his cavalry, his army might not have been 
soable to meet us in battle, but it would have been much better calculated 
than it was to have carried on a protracted, harassing, and doubtful war. 
His infantry was regular enough, but it wanted steadiness, in which it must 
always be greatly inferior to ours, from the want of a national spirit among 
its officers, and of the support and animating example of European regi- 
ments. At the battle of Assaye, the severest that took place in the course of 
the war, I do not recollect, among all our killed and wounded officers, one 
that suffered from a musket-ball or a bayonet, a convincing proof that the 
Mehratta infantry made very little serious opposition. Its discipline, its 
arms, and uniform clothing, I regard merely as the means of dressing it 
out for the sacrifice. Its numerous artillery prevents it from escaping by 
rapid marches ; it is forced to fight, deserted by its cavalry, and slaughtered 
with very little loss on our side. Scindia, by abandoning the old system of 
Mahratta warfare, and placing his chief dependence on disciplined infantry, 
facilitated the conquest of the states of Polligars and Rajahs, whose forts 
and jungles might have secured them against his horse; but he at the same 
time disabled himself from maintaining a contest with us, for he reduced 
the war to a war of battles and sieges, instead of one of marches and con- 
voys. As long as his battalions are not under French influence, by being 
commanded by officers of that nation, it is more our interest that we should 


keep them up, than that he should disband them and raise horse.'— 
pp. 191— 193, 


Now, without entering into a critical comparison of the two 
views here presented of the Mahratta war by the same person, we 
may ask any plain dealing man, if a victory obtained under the 
‘ircumstances described in the last extract,—the superiority of the 
British cavalry, and the weakness of the enemy induced by pro- 
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tracted dissensions, and by Scindia’s war with Holkar,—if such a 
victory can, with sincerity, be signalized by the same person, as q 
more brilliant and arduous exploit than the victory of Aboukir? 
Nor can the reader avoid being struck with the contrast between 
the expressions in the two letters, with respect to the battle of 
Assaye. ‘The merit of this is all your own,’ writes Munro to 
General Wellesley. ‘ At the battle of Assaye,’ observes the same 
writer to Colonel Read, ‘I do not observe that our killed or 
wounded suffered from a musket ball or bayonet; a convincing 
proof that the Mahratta infantry made very (ttle serious oppost- 
tion.’ The infantry, it must be remembered, was already described 
as being the only efficient force of the enemy. In a letter on the 
same subject to his father, Sir Thomas Munro is still more ex- 

licit; and, from the account he gives of the weakness of the 
Mabratta troops, and the vast superiority of their opponents, we 
can only conclude that the British General, who failed to be suc- 
cessful on such an occasion, would deserve a court-martial. Ina 
little matter, sometimes, the deepest feelings will be betrayed. 
We have already seen how highly Sir Thomas Munro had panegy- 
rized the treaty, which General Wellesley had dictated to Sein 1a 
The treaty certainly was arranged on a most ingenious principle, 
with a view to the security of what we had acquired, as well as to 
the facility of gaining future conquests. In the letter to his father, 
Sir Thomas, for the first and only time, ventures to deny the merit 
of this treaty to the General. He says— 


‘ We get the provinces of Delhi and Agrat, and all Scindia’s possessions 
to the Northward of Jeypoor, Jondipoor, and Gohud, a part of Guzerat, 
Ahmednugger, in the Deccan, and Cuttack, which connects the northern 
Circars with Bengal. General Wellesley dictated the terms; but he pro- 
bably received some assistance in the details from John Malcolm, who has 
since concluded a subsidiary treaty with Scindia.’—p. 202. 


But let us turn from the considerations to which this view of 
Munro’s character gives rise, and advert to those traits of natu- 
ral virtue, which will be ever sufficient to redeem his memory from 
the consequences of any faults, if faults they be, which he may 
have committed. We quote the following letters as indicative of 
that genuine amiability of mind which, through every vicissitude 
of his life, seems to have characterized Munro. We select those 
that most abound with details of manners and customs in Hindostan. 


‘To nis SIstTer, 
‘ Darramporam, 30th December, 1815. 


‘T left Madras in October, after a residence of a year, which is longer 
than I have been in any one place these five-and-twenty years. My wife 
accompanied me, and made a better traveller than I expected. ; 

‘I am employed at present with the Collector of Coimbitore, in investi- 
gating the abuses which were committed under his predecessor. This has 
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already employed us above two months, and another will be required to 
fnish our work, when I must return to Madras. 

‘Our time passes pleasantly enough. We live chiefly in tents, stay at a 
place ten days or a fortnight, and then go to another forty or fifty miles 
distant. Our journeys are generally about fifteen miles a day, and at this 
season of the year the weather is fine and the country beautiful. Travelling 
davs are always pleasant to me, and I do not care if I were to travel all the 
time I continue in India, but I fear I shall be obliged to stay chiefly at 
Madras. I wish myself home again, for I like to be either completely idle 
aud my own master, or to have an employment that is important and in- 
teresting. There is no situation likely to fall to me in the country that I 
care about. There is bat one I think of any consequence, and even that 
one in a few years would be indifferent to me. I shall, therefore, most pro- 
bably, be leaving this country in less than two years; and I suppose, from 
having so long led a rambling life, I shall never be able to settle quietly 
anywhere. 

‘I have this moment had a long visit from a Swami. This is a kind of 
religious Brahmin you have perhaps hardly ever heard of, for I do not re- 
member meeting with aay account of them in books on India. The offi- 
ciating priests of Pagodas, whom Europeans in general suppose to be at 
the head of the ecclesiastical establishment, are on the contrary an inferior 
class of Brahmins, who are regarded merely as servants of the Pagodas, 
and have no influence among the people; but the Swamis possess an in- 
fluence not inferior to that of the Pope and his bishops and cardinals in the 
darkest ages. There are two principal ones, whose authority is acknow- 
ledged all over India; there are also several whose jurisdiction is limited to 
particular sects of Hindoos. The two principal have many subordinate 
Swamis, like cardinals and bishops, who in their respective districts settle 
all pomts of religion and cast. They have villages and sometimes whole 
districts allotted for their maintenance. All Hindoos treat not only the 
principal but their inferior Swamis with the highest respect; the greatest 
princes go out to meet them, and bow down before them. The Swamis 
do not marry like the Pagoda Brahmins, but must lead a life of celibacy 
and temperance, or rather abstinence. They have no nephews and nieces 
like the Swamis of Europe. Their abstinence is real, their diet is more 
simple than that of a peasant. They travel in state with elephants, palan- 
quins, drums, and standards, but they amass no wealth. Whatever they 
receive they distribute as fast as they get it, and on the whole they are to 
the full as respectable as their brethren in Europe,’—pp. 212, 213. 


* * * * * 


‘To Sir Granam Moore, K.C.B. 
‘ Madras, 25th Aug. 1824. 


‘My prar Granam,—I am nut sure whether I ever answered your 
letter of the 30th July from Zante, bat I am sure that I have thought often 
of doing so; and if I have, this will be a second edition, but no matter if 
it were a third, for it is pleasant to write and think of auld lang syne. I 
never think of you without looking back half a century, when we were in 
Glasgow, and went to school in fear and trembling to meet Bald ° 

‘ ° * ° * I have had my share of a warm 
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climate. 1 am now writing with the thermometer at ninety-two, and it is 
seldom below ninety in the day-time, from April till October. 1 don’t mind 
the heat much, but my wife feels it, and probably the more from having 
brought me another son last year. She has a strong dislike to man 
Christian names of his ancestors, and has therefore called him Campbell. 
I thought that one Highland name was quite enough in a family, and that 
two Highland surnames without a Christian name, such as Peter or Daniel, 
could not be canny. I hope that I shall one day have the pleasure of in- 
troducing him to your son John. 

‘1 see with delight that the Greeks are still on the whole successful, 
The very gaining of time is gaining an advantage. The longer the contest 
continues, the more confidence they will have in themselves, and the better 
qualified they will be to enjoy and preserve independence. You have now, 
1 suppose, taken up your final abode in your own country, after all your 
toils and wanderings, quite satisfied with what you have done and what 
you have seen. I, however, have no right to rest, and I must go and see 
a little of the world like other people. It is, to be sure, rather late, but 
there is no help for it; it is one of the evils that attend our long employ- 
ment in India. I shall, therefore, I imagine, soon after | get home, leave 
it again, in order to visit the Continent, and, if not too dangerous, Greece. 
I suppose that I must take a Domine to direct me, but on this point there 
will be time enough to consult you. 

‘I was quite rejoiced to hear of the cruel disposition that old Carrick 
had made in keeping a part of his large fortune from David Buchannan, 
and giving it to your brother. I should not be at all surprised to meet him 
in Conduit-street on my arrival, for he has, I fear, been too long about 
town to have any relish for a country life. Iam not sure that even with 
you, one of the chief enjoyments of your rural abode is not that of going 
to town and meeting an old shipmate occasionally. We are not much 
accustomed to quiet in India, and we have, therefore, gone to war with the 
King of Ava. His subjects, the Burmans, are much inferior as soldiers to 
the natives of India, and are a very miserable enemy ; but there are many 
difficulties from natural causes in the invasion of Ava; the rains last nearly 
half the year, during which time military operations are nearly impractica- 
ble. The cattle, &c., for an army, cannot be transported by sea, and by 
land there are no roads, and the distance is great, and through mountain- 
ous and desolate passes. These difficulties will all, however, be overcome ; 
they require nothing but arrangement and perseverance. I am sorry that | 
shall not be here to see the close of the war, for not expecting any rupture, 
I wrote last year to be relieved, and my successor will probably be here in 
January. Yours, affectionately, 


‘Tuomas Munro.’—422—424. 


Scattered through this volume, and especially in one long docu- 
ment, which is drawn up with care and impartiality, will be found 
much valuable information, and many excellent suggestions respect- 
ing the course of our future policy towards India. 
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ArT. 1V.— The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish, Author of the 
Anatomy of Drunkenness. 1 vol. 8vo. Glasgow: W. R. McPhin. 
1830. 


We read the very singular treatise of this author on the Anatomy 
of Drunkenness with so much pleasure, that we eagerly turned 
to the present volume, anticipating no less satisfaction in its 

rusal. The subject, however, though of universal interest, does 
not admit of being treated in the same way as that on which Mr. 
Macnish has already rekon so successful. Much less is known, 
and we fear, can be known, respecting the philosophy of sleep, 


than about that of intoxication. Hence, instead of a sure and 
well defined basis for reasoning which we have in one case, we can 
only proceed in the other instance on a foundation conditionally 
constructed, and liable to totter every moment from beneath our feet. 


Mr. Macnish discusses the philosophy of sleep like a good and 
true phrenologist as he is. He says, 


‘Sleep exists in two states—in the complete and incomplete. In the 
former, the sensorial power of the brain, medulla oblongata, and medulla 
spinalis is suspended, while that of the sympathetic nerve undergoes no 
suspension. In other words, the functions of voluntary motion of the 
senses and of the mind are in abeyance, while those essential to life, go on 
as usual. To produce such a suspension in the above faculties, their sen- 
sorial energy must be exhausted; it no longer flows to them, as in the 
waking state, and a temporary cessation in their wonted actions is the in- 
evitable consequence. The only powers not arrested, are the involuntary 
ones, such as circulation, secretion, absorption, respiration, and digestion. 
Towards them the sensorial power is for ever directed from the cradle to 
the grave; and when it ceases to animate them, death ensues. Such is 
the case in complete sleep, but where it is incomplete, as in dreaming, only 
certain of the mental functions are arrested, while others continue to act 
as usual, In this latter state, also, the organs of sense and volition, 
though generally, are not necessarily suspended, as may be seen in nizht- 
mare, and many cases of sleep-talking and somnambulism. 

‘The third of the above conditions, or that which supposes a suspension 
in the powers of the mind, has been denied by some philosophers, especially 
the Cartesians, who imagine that the mental faculties are never for a mo- 
ment inactive, but pursue incessantly, whether we be asleep or awake, their 
career of thought. This doctrine, however, although maintained by some 
of our best metaphysical writers, is exceedingly unsatisfactory: it receives 
no countenance from our own consciousness, and seems unsusceptible of 
proof of any kind. 

‘There ought to be no difficulty in admitting that the mental powers 
may cease to act in sleep, for the same thing undoubtedly happens in 
various other conditions. It is impossible to conceive any mental opera- 
tion taking place during many cases of catalepsy, or an apoplectic attack. 
In such instances, as well as in the lethargy attendant upon persons re- 
covered from drowning, hanging, or suffocation from noxious vapours, 
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there cannot be a question that the functions of the mind are, for the time 
being, at anend. This, it is true, does not prove that the same circum. 
stance occurs in sleep, but it shows that there is nothing impossible ix 
these faculties being suspended for a season; and as we have no evidence 
that they continue to operate during perfect sleep, we are bound to believe 
that at this time they really are suspended.’ —pp. 12—14, 


He illustrates this theory in the following manner: 


‘ A heavy meal, especially if the stomach is at the same time weak, is 
to induce sleep. In ordinary circumstances, the sensorial power residing 
within this viscus is sufhetent to carry on its functions, but when an excess 
of food is thrown upon it, it is then unequal to furnish, from its own re- 
sourees, the necessary powers of digestion. In such a case it draws upon 
the whole body—upon the chest, the limbs, &c. These parts supply it 
with the sensorial power of which it is deficient; and by their aid it is able 
to perform that which, by its own unassisted means, if never could have ac- 
complished. But mark the consequences of this accommodation! The 
granters of the draft suffer by their own generosity ; and by enabling the 
stomach to get out of difficulty, they get into it themselves. The extremi- 
ties become cold, the respiration heavy and stertorous, and the brain torpid. 
In consequence of the state of the latter organ, sleep ensues. It had parted 
with that portion of sensorial energy which kept it active and awake; and 
by supplying another viscus with the means of getting on, is thrown itself 
into a state of temporary weakness and oblivion. 

‘ When, therefore, the sensorial power which keeps our faculties in activity 
is exhausted, we naturally fall asleep. As the exhaustion of this power, 
however, is a gradual process, so is that of slumber. We glide insensibly 
into it, as from life into death ; and while the mind remains poised, as it 
were, between sleep and the opposite condition, it is pervaded by a strange 
confusion which almost amounts to mild delirium; the ideas dissolve their 
connection from it one by one; those which remain longest behind are 
faint, visionary, and indistinct ; and its own essence becomes so vague and 
diluted, that it meits away into the nothingness of slumber, as the morning 
vapours are blended with the surrounding air by the solar heat. Previous 
to the accession of sleep, a feeling of universal lassitude prevails. This 
sensation heralds in the phenomena of slumber, and exhibits itself in yawn- 
ing, heaviness of the eyes, indifference to surrounding objects, and all 
the characteristics of fatigue. If the person be seated, his head nods and 
droops; and, in all cases, the muscles become relaxed, and the limbs 
thrown into that state most favourable for complete muscular inaction. — 
The lying position is, consequently, that best adapted for sleep, and the 
one which 1s intuitively adopted for the purpose. The organs of the senses 
do not relapse into simultaneous repose ; but suspend their respective func- 
tions gradually and successively ;—sight, taste, smell, hearing, and touch, 
parting with sensation in the order in which they here stand, and gliding 
insensibly away. Ip the same manner, the muscles do not become simul- 
taneously relaxed—those of the limbs giving way first, then those of the 
neck, and lastly the muscles of the spine. Nor do the external senses, on 
awaking, recover all at once their usual vigour. We, for some seconds, 
neither hear, nor see, nor smell, nor taste, nor touch, with our usual acute- 
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ness. Ordinary sights dazzle our eyes ; ordinary sounds confuse our ears; 
ordinary odours, tastes, and sensations, our nose, our tongue, and our touch. 
They awake successively, one after its fellow, and not in the same instant.’ 
pp. 90—22. 

In his chapter on dreaming, the author developes his meaning 
in a more ample and defined manner. 


‘ Dreaming, therefore, is a state of partial slumber, in which certain 
parts of the brain are asleep, or deprived of their sensorial power, while 
others continue awake, or possess their accustomed proportion ; and what- 
ever produces dreams has the effect of exhausting this power in one set of 
faculties, while it leaves it untouched in others. Dreaming, then, takes 
place when the repose is broken; and consists of a series of thoughts or 
feelings called into existence by certain powers of the mind, while the 
other meutal powers which control these thoughts or feelings, are in- 
active. This theory is the only one capable of affording a satisfactory ex- 
planation of all the phenomena of dreams. It embraces every difficult 
point, and is so accordant with nature, that there is every reason to sup- 
pose it founded on truth. Many other doctrines have been started by 
philosophers, but I am not aware of any which can lay claim even to 
plausibility. —pp. 50, 51. 

* * ad * * * 

‘When dreams take place, it is evident that the whole mind is no longer 
in a state of inaction. Some one or other of its functions is going on, and 
evolving its peculiar trains of thought. Ifa person’s memory, for example, 
be active, he will then recall, with more or less vividness, former scenes or 
impressions ; if his imagination be strongly excited, images of splendour 
or gloom may appear before his mental eye. These impressions, at the 
same time, will often possess a character of exaggeration, which would 
never have belonged to them, had the judgment been awake to control the 
fancy in its extravagant flights. The latter, at this period, is more active 
than ever, for it is a rule of nature, that diminished activity of one organ, 
or organs, strengthens that of others; thus, the blind acquire increased 
acuteness of hearing, and the deaf of sight. 

‘In dreaming, the voluntary powers are generally, but not necessarily 
suspended: we have a striking proof of this in somnambulism, which is a 
modification of dreaming. Dreams cannot take place in complete repose, 
for all the mental faculties are then dormant, and for a short period the 
person exists in a state of the most perfect oblivion. When, however, one 
faculty, or more than one, bursts asunder the bonds which enthralled it, 
while its fellows continue chained in sleep, then visions ensue, and the 
imagination dwells in that wide empire which separates the waking state 
from that of perfect sleep. It is the unequal distribution of sensorial 
energy which gives rise to those visionary phenomena. One faculty exerts 
itself vividly, without being under the controul of the others. The imagina- 
tion is at work, while the judgment is asleep; and thereby indulges in the 
maddest and most extravagant thoughts, free from the salutary check of 
the latter more sedate and judicious faculty.’—pp. 52, 53. 


Dr. Mason Good, is, we believe, the person to whom in — 
we ought to ascribe this theory; but our author, we think, was 
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bound to save us the trouble of speculating on that point, for cer- 
tainly he does not assert, or even insinuate, that the theory is his 
own. By whomsoever it has been promulgated, we can but say 
that it is only a vague guess to establish what nature has not 
furnished the means of establishing. The whole theory is founded 
upon that radical error of the phrenologists, when they suppose 
that an examination of structure will afford the only means of 
ascertaining the phenomena of mind. We will not pursue the 
arguments against the principle of this theory—it will be sufficient 
to shew that the theory is inconsistent with itself. Mr. Macnish 
tells us in each of the passages just quoted, that it is the exhaustion 
of its sensorial power that produces the temporary torpor of ay 
organ ; and so uniform is this law, that when the stomach draws 
upon the neighbouring organs for some of their sensorial power, 
to enable it to discharge an unusual quantity of duty which it is 
suddenly required to perform, the effect of the transfer is, amongst 
other things, to make the brain torpid, in which state sleep ensues, 
In plain language, Mr. Macnish says that a full meal induces sleep, 
by taking from the brain its sensorial energy. Now what is the 
consequence, but that the larger the meal the more complete the 
sleep ; for we have to remember, that Mr. Macnish had already 
said, that in the case of complete sleep, the sensorial power of the 
brain is suspended. Fill up the stomach then Olympus high, and 
you gain the most refreshing, healthful, and delightful of all con- 
ditions—“ complete sleep.” But as if Mr. Macnish intended that 
his book should furnish a full and detailed answer to itself, he tells 
us in other places, that poets and novel writers were in the habit 
of supping on indigestible meats—on food which made considerable 
requisitions on the stomach for sensorial power. What was their 
object in doing so? Was it to put the brain in a state of torpor, 
by suspending its sensorial power, and securing the delights of a 
complete sleep? No such thing; but it was actually to set the 
brain a-going—to give its ‘sensorial power’ a sort of holiday-time, 
to riot in the absence of all constituted authorities. He further, 
at p. 9, informs us, that ‘we think by the brain.’ Surely, if we 
think by the brain, the torpidity of the brain must be the ex- 
tinction of thought; and following up this notion, the author 
actually says, that in complete sleep the functions of the mind 
are in abeyance. Now this abeyance, we repeat, is, according 
to him, produced by the removal of its sensorial energy from the 
brain: but the removal of this sensorial energy is effected by 
overloading the stomach,—ergo, overloading the stomach is an 
infallible method of producing the most perfect sleep—quod est 
absurdum. 

Mr. Macnish with creat justice ridicules the notion that dreams 
have ever been destined as vehicles of prophecy, with respect to 
events that are to happen. Weare allof us aware that there are 
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coincidences between dreams and events, that strike the mind by 
their number and close connection. We do not know a better wa 

of showing that these coincidences have really no mutual relation, 
than by recalling the fact, that the supposed prophetic instru- 
mentality of dreams has been put into execution very often with 
respect to accidents the most trivial, and which it is impossible can 
have the slightest influence on the life or fortunes of the dreamer. 
Inninety-nine cases out of one hundred, in which a dream has 
been in any manner fulfilled, the subject-matter of it is of this 
trifling nature; and we cannot suppose, surely, that if a dream 
was destined to be a medium of supernatural revelation, it should 
almost constantly, when it is employed in that exalted capacity, 
foretell no greater event than the visit of a long absent ac- 
quaintance, or a letter from one’s grandmother. 

However there are, as we have said, coincidences within the 
experience of almost every circle, which afford a much more solid 
ground for the popular superstition about dreams, than exists for 
most other delusions of the lower classes. Mr. Macnish gives a 
few cases of this sort. 


‘ Case.—Miss R , a young lady, a native of Ross-shire, was deeply 
in love with an officer who accompanied Sir John Moore in the Peninsular 
War. The constant danger to which he was exposed, had an evident effect 
upon her spirits. She became pale and melancholy in perpetually brooding 
over his fortanes, and, in spite of all that reason could do, felt a certain 
conviction that when she last parted with her lover, she had parted with 
him forever. In vain was every scheme tried to dispel from her mind the 
awful idea; in vain were all the sights which opulence could command, 
unfolded before her eyes. In the midst of pomp and gaiety, when music 
and laughter floated around her, she walked as a pensive phantom, over 
whose head some dreadful and mysterious influence hung. ‘She was 
brought by her affectionate parents to Edinburgh, and introduced into all 
the mirth of that gay metropolis, but nothing could restore her, or banish 
from her mind the insupportable pang which invested it. The song and 
the dance may dissipate the feebler sorrows of the heart, but in a woe so 
deeply rooted as hers, their syren influence was tried in vain: they only 
aggravated her distress, and made the bitterness of despair more poignant. 
In a surprisingly short period, her graceful form declined into all the ap- 
palling characteristics of a fatal illness; and she seemed rapidly hastening 
tothe grave, when a dream confirmed the horrors she had long anticipated, 
and gave the finishing stroke to her sorrows. One night, after falling asleep, 
she imagined she saw her lover, pale, bloody, and wounded in the breast, 
enter her apartment. He drew aside the curtains of the bed, and with a 
look of the utmost mildness, informed her that he had been slain in battle, 
desiring her, at the same time, to comfort herself, and not take his death 
too seriously to heart. It is needless to say what influence this vision had 
upon a mind so replete with woe. It withered it entirely, and the unfortu- 
nate girl died a few days thereafter, but not without desiring her parents to 
note down the day of the month on which it happened, and see if it would 
be confirmed, as she confidently declared it would, Her anticipation was 
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correct, for accounts were shortly afterwards received that the young man 
was slain at the battleof Corunna, which was fought on the very day of the 
night of which his mistress had beheld the vision. 


* * + ? « 


‘ The following events, which occurred to myself, in August, 1821, are 
almost equally remarkable, and are imputable to the same fortuitous cause, 

‘ | was then in the county of Caithness, when I dreamed that a near 
relation of my own, residing in Glasgow, had suddenly died; and imme- 
diately thereafter awoke in a state of inconceivable terror, similar to that 
produced by a paroxysm of night-mare. The same day, happening to be 
writing home, I mentioned the circumstance in a half-jesting, half-earnest 
way. To tell the truth, I was afraid to be serious, lest I should be laughed 
at for putting any faith in dreams, However, in the interval between 
writing and receiving an answer, I remained in a state of most unpleasant 
suspense. I felt presentiment that something dreadful had happened, or 
would happen ; and although I could not help blaming myself for a child- 
ish weakness in so feeling, { was unable to get rid of the painful idea which 
had taken such rooted possession of my mind. Three days after sending 
away the letter, what was my astonishment when I received one written 
the day subsequent to mine, and stating that the relative of whom I had 
dreamed, had been struck with a fatal shock of palsy the day before—viz, 
the very day on the morning of which I had beheld the appearance in my 
dream! My friends received my letter two days after sending their own 
away, and were naturally astonished at the circumstance. I may state 
that my relation was in perfect health before the fatal event took place. 
It came upon him like a thunderbolt, at a period when no one could have 
the slightest anticipation of danger..—pp. 106—109, 


Mr. Macnish has graphically described the horrors of night-mare. 


‘ The modifications which night-mare assumes are infinite ; but one pas- 
sion is never absent—that of utter and incomprehensible dread. Some- 
times the sufferer is buried beneath overwhelming rocks, which crush him 
on all sides, but still leave him with a miserable consciousness of his situa- 
tion. Sometimes he is involved in the coils of a horrid, slimy monster, 
whose eyes have the phosphorescent glare of the sepulchre, and whose 
breath is poisonous as the marsh of Lerna. Everything horrible, disgust- 
ing, or terrific in the physical or moral world, is brought before him in 
fearful array ; he is hissed at by serpents, tortured by demons, stunned by 
the hollow voices and cold touch of apparitions. A mighty stone is laid 
upon his breast, and crushes him to the ground in helpless agony: mad 
bulls and tigers pursue his palsied footsteps: the unearthly shrieks and 
gibberish of hags, witches, and fiends float around him. In whatever 
situation he may be placed, he feels superlatively wretched: he is Ixion 
working for ages at his wheel : he is Sisyphus rolling his eternal stone : he 
is stretched upon the iron bed of Procrustes: he is prostrated by inevitable 
destiny beneath the approaching wheels of the car of Juggernaut. Atone 
moment he may have the consciousness of a malignant demon being at his 
side: then, to shun the sight of so appalling an object, he will close his 
eyes, but still the fearful being makes its presence known ; for its icy breath 
is felt diffusing itself over his visage, and he knows that he is face to face 
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with a fiend. Then, if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes glarin upon 
him, and an aspect of hell grinning at him with even more than hellish 
malice. Or, he may have the idea of a monstrous hag squatted upon his 
breast—mute, motionless, and malignant ; an incarnation of the evil spirit 
—whose intolerable weight crushes the breath out of his body, and whose 
fixed, deadly, incessant stare petrifies him with horror, and makes his very 
existence insufferable. 

‘ In every instance, there is a sense of oppression and helplessness ; and 
the extent to which these are carried, varies according to the violence of 
the paroxysm. The individual never feels himself a free agent; on the 
contrary, he is spell-bound by some enchantment, and remains an unre- 
sisting victim for malice to work its will upon. He can neither breathe, 
nor walk, nor run with his wonted facility. If pursued by anv imminent 
danger, he can hardly drag one limb after another; if engaged in com- 
bat, his blows are utterly ineffective ; if involved in the fangs of any animal, 
or in the grasp of an enemy, extrication is impossible. He struggles, he 
pants, he toils, but it is all in vain: his muscles are rebels to the will, and 
refuse to obey its calls. In no case is there a sense of complete freedom: 
the benumbing stupor never departs from him; and his whole being is 
locked up in one mighty spasm. Sometimes he is forcing himself through 
an aperture too small for the reception of his body, and is there arrested 
and tortured by the pangs of suffocation produced by the pressure to which 
he is exposed ; or he loses his way in a narrow labyrinth, and gets involved 
in its contracted and inextricable mazes ; or he is entombed alive in a se- 
pulchre, beside the mouldering dead. There is, in most cases, an intense 
reality in all that he sees, or hears, or feels. The aspects of the hideous 
phantoms which harass his imagination are bold and defined ; the sounds 
which greet his ear appallingly distinct; and when any dimness or confusion 
of imagery does prevail, it is of the most fearful kind, leaving nothing but 
dreary and miserable impressions behind it.’-—pp. 125—128. 


The case of Mr. Waller, as related by himself,* is as good a 
practical instance of the force of the illusion under which the vic- 
tim to night-mare labours, as we have on record, 


‘ Case of Mr. Waller.—“ In the month of February, 1814, I was living 
in the same house with a young gentleman, the son of a peer of the United 
Kingdom, who was at that time under my care, in a very alarming state of 
health; and who had been, for several days, in a state of violent delirium, 
The close attention which his case required from me, together with a de- 
gree of personal attachment to him, had rendered me extremely anxious 
about him; and as my usual hours of sleep suffered a great degree of in- 
terruption from the attendance given to him, I was, from that cause alone, 
rendered more than usually liable to the attacks of night-mare, which con- 
sequently intruded itself every night upon my slaumbers. The young gen- 
tleman in question, from the violence of his delirium, was with great diffi- 
culty kept in bed; and had once or twice eluded the vigilance of his 
attendants, and jumped out of bed; an accident of which I was every 
moment dreading a repetition. 1 awoke from my sleep one morning about 
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four o’clock, at least it appears to me that I awoke, and heard distinctly 
the voice of this young gentleman, who seemed to be coming hastily up the 
stairs leading to my apartment, calling me by name in the manner he was 
accustomed to do in his delirium : and immediately after, I saw him stand- 
ing by my bed-side, holding the curtains open, expresssing all that wildness 
in his looks which accompanies violent delirium. At the same moment, | 
heard the voices of his two attendants coming up stairs in search of him, 
who likewise came into the room and took him away. During all this time, 
I was attempting to speak, but could not articulate. I thought, however, 
that I succecded in attempting to get out of bed, and assisting his attend- 
ants in removing him out of the room: after which, I returned to bed, and 
instantly fell asleep. When I waited on my patient in the morning, I was 
nota little surprised to find that he was asleep ; and was utterly confounded 
on being told that he had been so all night; and as this was the first sleep 
he had enjoyed for three or four days, the attendants were very minute in 
detailing the whole particulars of it. Athough this account appeared in- 
consistent with what I conceived I had seen, and with what I concluded 
they knew as wel! as myself, I did not for some time perceive the error into 
which I had been led, till I observed that some of my questions and remarks 
were not intelligible; then I began to suspect the true source of the error, 
which I should never have discovered, had not experience rendered those 
hallucinations familiar to me. But the whole of this transaction had g0 
much consistency and probability in it, that I might, under different circum. 
stances, have remained for ever ignorant of having been imposed on, in this 
instance, by my senses. —pp. 134—136. 


Mr. Macnish’s chapter on Somnambulism, leaves untouched the 
phenomena which have been recorded as the result of animal mag- 
netism. He has also with good sense abstained from considering 
the philosophy of this disease—for such we consider it—and has 
supplied the place of speculation with what is much more worthy 
of his judgment, as it will be more useful to his readers,—we mean, 
instructions for the employment of precautions in families where 
any of the members are Somnambulists. 


‘When a person is addicted to this affection, great care should be taken 
to have the door and windows of his sleeping apartment secured, so as to 
prevent the possibility of his egress, as he sometimes forces his way through 
the panes of glass: this should be put out of his power, by having the shut- 
ters closed, and bolted in such a way that they cannot be opened without 
the aid of a key or screw, or some such instrument, which should never be 
left in the room where he sleeps, but carried away, while the door is secured 
on the outside : this will effectually protect him from injury. Some have 
recommended that a tub of water should be put by the bed-side, that, on 
getting out, he might slip into it, and be awakened by the cold; but this, from 
the suddenness of its operation, might be attended with bad consequences 
in very nervous and delicate subjects. Whenever it can be managed, it 
will be prudent for another person to sleep along with him in the same bed. 
In all cases, care should be taken not to arouse him suddenly. This ought 
to be done as gently as possible; and when he can be conducted to bed 
without being awakened at all, it will be still better. Should he be perceived 
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in any dangerous situation, as on the house-top, or the brink of a precipice, 
the utmost caution is requisite, for, if we call loudly upon him, his dread, 
on recovering, at finding himself in such a erent may actually oc- 
casion him to fall, where, if he had been left to himself, he would have 
escaped without injury. 

‘To prevent a recurrence of somnambulism, we must remove, if possible, 
the cause which gave rise to it. Thus, if it proceed from a disordered state 
of the stomach, or biliary system, we must have recourse to the various 
medicines used in such cases; and the individual should take abundance of 
exercise, avoid late hours, or too much study, and invigorate the system by 
every means in his power. Should the affection arise from plethora, he 
must be blooded, and live low; should hysteria produce it, then antispas- 
modics, such as valerian, ammonia, asafcetida, and Opium may be necessary. 
Ina word, whatever disease can be pointed out as directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in its production, requires to be obviated in the first instance, and 
its own departure will necessarily follow. 

‘But, unfortunately, we can often refer sleep-walking to no complaint 
whatever. In this case, all that can be done is to carry the individual as 
safely as possible through the paroxysm, and prevent him from injury by 
the means we have mentioned. In many instances, the affection will wear 
spontaneously away; in others, it will continue in spite of every remedy. 
I believe, in all cases, that the digestive organs should be particularly at- 
tended to, as by them, more than by any other cause, are the phenomena 
of sleep influenced in all their modifications.’—pp. 165—167. 


Mr. Macnish must not take our animadversions on his theory 


in bad part. The truth is, that his book is an extremely clever, in- 
structive, and amusing one; it is upon a subject which admits of a 
great variety of matter, interesting and important to every mem- 
berof the human race. But that subject is not susceptible of 
full explanation, at Jeast at present: therefore we can accept no- 
thing but facts and observations :—theories being unseasonable, if 
not very injurious, in such acase. We are surprised to find how 
quietly Mr. Macnish, a man of science, and an active inquirer, sits 
in the chains of a school, where there is really so little that is 
rational or plausible to delude the most ordinary understanding. 
ls not the development of the phrenological system, as it appears 
occasionally in the pages of this volume, sufficient to expose its 
absurdity? For instance, we are told by Mr. Macnish, that our im- 
pressions when we dream, partake of a character of exaggeration, 
which would never have belonged to them had the judgment heen 
awake (! ) to control the fancy in its extravagant flights !—Now 
the judgment and fancy, we must believe, are powers appropriated 
to different parts of the brain; and by this theory we are called on 
to believe that the leaden god has (with very unjustifiable partiality, 
we think) touched with his wand the organ of judgment, whilst 
lancy is suffered to revel away during the night! But then there 
18, fortunately, an easy way of putting a quiectus upon even the 
libertine flights of fancy herself. A hearty meal will soon make 


the sturdy stomach cry out to the neighbours for help. The chest 
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and liver make sacrifices in the first place, the brain is inclined to 
follow the example in case further aid is required, so that we have 
only again to recommend that a double portion of supper may be 


taken by those who find the fancy troublesome in their sleep ; since 
it is laid down by the phrenologists, that such a quantity of sen- 
sorial energy may be withdrawn by this stratagem from the brain, 
as will effectually bring the said fancy to a state of reasonable 
tranquillity. 

In spite of all this absurdity, Mr. Macnish ‘has given us a very 
excellent book, and some very useful prdctical instructions; and 
indeed is upon es point but that fafal one of phrenology, rational, 
agreeable, and useful. 
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Ant. V.—A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, in 
a Chronological Arrangement of Authors and their Works, from the 
invention of alphabetical characters, to the year of our Lord 1445, 
Vol. I. Part I. by Adam Clarke, LL. D., F.A.S., &c. Part II. by 
J. B. B. Clarke, M.A., &c. 8vo. pp. 502. London: J. S. Clarke. 
1830. 


Dr. Adam Clarke is doubtless well known to many of our readers 
as a biblical scholar and critic of a very high rank. His commen- 
tary on the Old and New Testaments, and his edition of the Psalms, 
with notes, are looked upon as works of great value. Much of the 
first part of the volume now before us was published in a separate 
form about twenty years ago; it has been since remoulded, ex- 
tended, and in every sense improved, and it now appears for the 
first time in connection with the second part, which is written by 
the Doctor’s son, and brings down the history of sacred literature to 
the year 394, A. D. The promise in the title page shews that a wide 
field still remains to be cultivated. We hope that the industry and 
learning of the father may be equally apparent in his assistant. 
To judge from what he has already done we think they will be so. 
One caution, however, we would take leave to offer to the consi- 
deration of the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke. He should remember that 
a work of this kind is meant for every description of Christians ; 
that it does not offer a fair opportunity for the vindication or attack 
of particular tenets in matters of faith; and that the more diligently 
he avoids controversial points, the more extensive will be the bene- 
fits resulting from his labours. 

The design of this work is one of great and permanent utility ; 
when completed it will be interesting not only to the divine, but 
also to the general reader. Many may find amusement in tracing 
the history of literature from its best authenticated birth down to 
the period when the miraculous art of printing was discovered. 
Though not much addicted to theological studies, we have derived, 
in a critical point of view, a great deal of pleasure, and, we hope, 
some instruction from these pages. Dupin’s Bibliotheque des 
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Auteurs Ecclesiastiques would indeed have informed us of as much 
of the history of those writers as can any where be found; but Dr. 
Clarke’s method of treating the subject in chronological order has 
this great advantage, that after reading his details we easily fix in 
our minds the aes of sacred literature from its commencement, 
to the period at w ich his labours terminate. Thus we are able to 

rceive an uninterrupted succession of revelations, from the tablets 
which were inscribed with the decalogue by the finger of Gop, 
down to the apocalypse ; that is tosay, from nearly fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, to the end of the first century of the Christian 
era. And when the work slfall. be completed, we shall be enabled 
distinctly to trace sacred literature from the latter period down to 
the time of the Reformation. As a matter of literature alone, such 
a critical history as this must furnish many materials for pleasant 
intellectual occupation. 

But the utility of Dr. Clarke’s design goes higher than this. 
The unbroken character of the series proves, beyond all possibility 
of quibble, the antiquity of the Scriptures; shews that they are no 
modern invention or forgery; that they were productions of various 
persons, written at different times and in different places; and that 
such as they were in their original state, they still continue to be. 

Upon that portion of this volume which treats of the literature 
of the Scriptures, we deem it unnecessary to make any observation. 
It is executed in a very clear and concise manner; the various 
editions are enumerated, and some disputed points fairly stated. 
The author gives up the celebrated text in St. John, of the “ Three 
heavenly witnesses.” A firm believer in the doctrine, he neverthe- 
less is of opinion, that the passage in question is an interpolation. 
It is due to him to say, that he states strong reasons for the con- 
clusion at which he has arrived, though it differs from that of so 
many other learned critics. 

To the writings of the Fathers, who immediately followed the 
Apostles, the author has devoted the most laborious attention. He 
gives not only an epitome of their lives, drawn from the most 
authentic sources, but also an account of their works, with an 
analysis of each, so that we have in a few pages the substance of 
many ponderous folios, written in different Tingnignn: It can 
hardly fail to be agreeable to any man of mind, to be able to see at 
a glance the nature of the subjects, upon which such writers as 
Tertullian and Origen, Lactantius, Eusebius and Cyprian, em- 
ployed their pens in the earliest ages of the church. 

Foremost among this sacred band was Barnabas, (A. D. 71,) 
who was a Levite of the country of Cyprus. After the resurrection 
he sold his goods, and laid them at the feet of the Apostles. To 
him is attributed an epistle, first published by Archbishop Usher, 
which contains, intermixed with allegory and fable, various moral 
instructions, and recommends the Christian doctrine for its sim- 
plicity, in opposition to the rites and ceremonies of the Jews. 
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Clement, who was Pope, or Bishop of Rome, about the year 9 
or 93, wrote an epistle in the name of the whole church of Rome 
to the Corinthians, in order to allay some dissensions which had 
taken place among them relative to their spiritual governors, To 
this father are also attributed three or four other works, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Acts of St. Peter, and the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions. Hermas, (A. D. 100), who is generally allowed to be 
the same that St. Paul saluted, was the author of a work called 
‘‘ Pastor, or the Shepherd,” the chief object of which is to explain 
and enforce the spirit and practice of Christianity. This work was 
greatly admired by the Christians of the primitive ages. But the 
most celebrated of the early or Apostolical fathers was Ignatius, 
(A. D. 107,) who, born in Syria, and educated under the Apostles 
John and Peter, became bishop of Antioch about the year 67. He 
wrote seven epistles in vindication of the doctrine which he pro- 
fessed, and for which he died a martyr. Polycarp, one of the 
disciples of St. John, and Bishop of Smyrna, author of several 
epistles, of which only one is extant, closes the list of the five 
Apostolical fathers, ‘ whose writings,’ says Dr. Clarke, ¢ for their 
deep piety, simplicity, and divine unction, form a proper connect- 
ing link between those of the Evangelists and Apostles; and those 
of the primitive fathers!’ ‘ As all classes of Protestants,’ he adds, 
‘have agreed to annex those writings called Apocryphal to the Old 
Testament, is it not strange that the Apostolical fathers should not 
be added to the new? They are certainly far more authentic, and 
of much more intrinsic worth !’ 

The succession of the primitive fathers begins with Papias, (A. D. 
116,) and boasts of many illustrious names, of none more distin- 
guished than that of Justin Martyr. He was at an early period 
of his life initiated in all the lore of the Greek schools of philo- 
sophy. He was by turns a Stoic, a Peripatetic, a Pythagorean, 
and a Platonist. He finally became acquainted with the Chnistian 
religion, which he justly considered as the “ only certain and 
useful philosophy.” His exhortation to the Greeks is looked upon 
as a very valuable work. In it he forcibly points out the incon- 
sistencies of the Greek philosophers and poets, who were unable 
to form correct notions of God and truth, unless by the assistance 
of the Jewish writings, to which he proves that both Homer and 
Plato were under great obligations. His two apologies for the 
Christians contain much curious information. His dialogue with 
Trypho is a masterly defence of the Christian religion. ‘ The 
merit of this author,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘ is peculiar, since it con- 
sists in the intrinsic excellence of the matter of his works, wherein 
there is neither eloquence of language nor brilliancy of thought, 
but he abounds in sound, solid sense, the produce of a well culti- 
vated and acute mind!’ 

Tatian (A. D. 172,) is usually left out of the catalogue of the 
primitive fathers, on account of the heresies into which he fell 
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towards the close of his life. He was a very eloquent writer, and 
notwithstanding his errors, it is to be regretted that we only pos- 
sess his oration to the Greeks. One of his peculiar notions was, 
that ‘ all spirits were created in a state of immortality, by being 
united to the infinite spimt; that they were separated from this 
spirit by sin; that there are now two kinds of spirits, the one 
termed soul, the other the Holy Ghost, the image and likeness of 
God: that soul cannot be immortal without union with the holy 
spirit; but partaking of the nature of flesh while living without 
God, dies with the body 

Ireneeus, Athenagoras, and Theophilus, three eminent writers, 
flourished about the same period (A. D. 178—181). They were, 
however, all eclipsed by Clemens Alexandrinus, (A. D. 194,) whose 
works are hardly known to the English reader. Not satisfied with 
instructing his people in their spiritual duties, he gave them the 
most useful precepts for the regulation of their appetites. He was 
particularly vehement against luxury and gluttony ; cites the opinion 
of a Delian physician, who maintained that the variety of aliments 
was one grand cause of disease ; recommends only one meal a day, 
or at the utmost two, a breakfast of dry bread, and a supper of 
milk, cheese, honey, or olives. Wine, he says, should always be 
used with water; and, upon the authority of Artorius, he advises 
that “no more drink should be taken with food than what is suf- 
ficient to moisten it, in order to assist digestion.” This is exactly 
the Abernethian code of health. From his precepts as to domestic 
ornaments, the use of music, conversation, entertainments, matri- 
mony, dress, baths, exercises, we may derive an intimate know- 
ledge of the prevailing manners of histime. The following analysis 
of the eleventh chapter of his ‘‘ Preceptor,”’ (Book 11), will gratify 
the curious reader. 

‘He resumes the subject of dress: speaks as before against dyed and 
party-coloured garments, and strongly recommends white. Women may 
wear gold rings as a badge of their domestic life; but to men, rings are 
forbidden, unless on the lower joint of the little finger, and the engraving 
on them should be either a dove, a fish, a ship under sail, a lyre, or an 
anchor; but all images of idols, and utensils which contribute to sin or 
intemperance, should be avoided. The hair and the beard should be kept 
a decent length, but the latter is by no mean to be closely shaven. This 
Clement considers as an abomination. Against plaiting the hair, he makes 
strong objections; and shows that women who practise this, besides en- 
during other inconveniences, dare scarcely go to sleep, for fear they should 
disturb the order and adjustment of these plaits, &c. He gives many 
directions concerning decent behaviour; speaks against games of chance— 
against theatrical entertainments—directs men and women when they go 
'o church for public worship to walk in a modest manner, be decently 
clothed, meditate on the way, observe strict silence, that their hearts may 
be the better disposed to pray. The women should be veiled, and recom- 
mends to their imitation the example of the wife of AEneas, who was so 
modest, according to report, (eer) for he quotes no authority, ‘ that 
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when Troy was taken she refused to take of her veil, and even kept it on 
when flying from the flames!’ He concludes this chapter with directions 
concerning salutations in the church, and particularly in reference to the 
kiss of charity, which was then in common use.’ —pp. 120, 121. 

The most valuable of Clement’s works is that which he called 
his Stromata, a sort of miscellany, in which he treats of philosophy, 
faith, and repentance, the heresy of those who — marriage, 
martyrdom, true Christianity, and a great variety of other subjects, 
He describes the books of this work by a simile, as not “ re- 
sembling a well planted and correctly arranged garden, where 
every plant and shrub is placed in the most proper manner to 

lease and delight the eye, but rather a thick and shady mountain, 
in which the cypress and plane tree, the laurel and ivy, the apple, 
the olive and the fig, are indiscriminately mingled together ; and 
from which materials may be taken by the experienced husband- 
man, to make a beautiful grove, or a pleasant and delightful 

arden.” Dr. Clarke seems to have been charmed with the pro- 
ae wl of this father, and observes, in a tone worthy of purer 
times than these,—‘‘ No English translation has yet been given of 
any part of St. Clement’s works, which is much to be regretted, 
as none of the Greek fathers merit the attention of the British 
public better. A translation of his Preceptor would be particularly 
useful ; but this is more to be desired than expected, for ancient 
worth is often sacrificed and neglected in order to encourage 
modern sentimentalism and puerility: therefore the solid and 
learned lessons of the Alexandrian Catechist would not be relished 
in these days of splendid pictures, and of small performances,” 
The name of Tertullian, (A. D. 200,) is familiar to most of our 
readers. His writings abound in various learning, and evince in 
style, as well as in brilliancy of thought, the mind of a master. His 
works have been translated into English, but the most important 
of them unfaithfully. There was scarcely a point of religious 
belief disputed by the heretics of his time, which he did not 
triumphantly vindicate against them. A commentator, who styles 
him as ‘‘apud Latinos rostrorum omnium facilé princeps,” says 
that no man was more learned than Tertullian, no man better 
versed in sacred or profane knowledge; by a wonderful capacity of 
mind he made himself perfectly acquainted with the doctrines of 
all the philosophical sects, and with the whole course of their dis- 
cipline and studies. His words were sentences, his arguments 
victories. His volumes directed against the blasphemies of the 
heretics, were so many thunderbolts. Hereticorum ille blasphe- 
mias multis ac magnis voluminum suorum molibus, velut qul 
busdam fulminibus evertit. He was born at Carthage about the 
year 160. His father is supposed to have been a proconsular cen- 
turion ; but whether he was brought up to Christianity, or cou- 
verted to it, is a point upon which the commentators are divided. 
He was educated for the bar, but does not appear to have followed 
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the profession. The period of his death is variously stated; some 
maintain that it occurred about the year 220, whereas others pro- 
tract his life to 225. His Apology for the Christians has always 
been held in the highest esteem. He was remarkably hostile 
to second marriages. The happiness of the first union, when 
sanctioned by Christianity, he speaks of in the most ennobling 
terms. ‘* The Church makes the treaty ; the offering confirms it: 
the sacerdotal benediction is the seal of it, and angels carry it 
before the throne of God, who ratifies it.” It is unnecessary for 
us to enter into the question of Tertullian’s lapse into the doctrines 
of the Montanists. Considering him in a literary point of view 
alone, he must be admitted by all parties to have been the most 
distinguished writer of his age. Dr. Clarke, however, justly 
remarks that he is occasionally very difficult to be understood. 
He affected, like Tacitus, brevity of expression, and an unusual 
construction of sentences. He was fond of using words in mean- 
ings not generally accepted. 


‘Though he is frequently declamatory, yet the ruggedness of his temper 
and severity of his disposition, appear constantly in his writings. His 
impetuosity continually hurrying him from point to point, makes him very 
obscure, and prevents all possibility of ornament in his style: he contains 
more miscellaneous information, and this arrayed in more energetic lan- 
guage, than most or perhaps any of the Fathers. His words are diamonds, 
and diamonds too of the first water, which have no more polish than is 
sufficient to shew their excellent quality, and how capable they were of 
receiving additional splendour from the caustic intellect of their excellent 
author."—pp. 143, 144. 

Dr. Clarke gives the names of from twenty to thirty Christian 
writers who flourished in the second century, but me works 
have been all lost, or reduced to a few inconsiderable fragments. 
During this period are also supposed to have been written ‘ The 
Acts of Paul and Theckla,” the ‘‘ Sibylline Oracles,” and the 
“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” all of which are allowed 
to be forgeries, 

The most eminent of the fathers of the third century was Origen, 
born at Alexandria, in Egypt, in the year 185. For some time, he 
followed the occupation of a grammarian, but yielding to his 
ardour for theological studies, he sold his library, containing the 
works of the heathen philosophers and poets, to a person who paid 
him four oboli a day, and on this miserable pittance he subsisted 
for several years, sleeping on the bare floor, and going almost 
wholly naked. His talents, however, became so conspicuous, that 
the Bishops of Caesarea and Jerusalem ordained him a presbyter. 
He was a very luminous and able writer, though not free from the 
charge of heresy. He made a copy of the Scriptures, in eight 
columns, consisting of the Hebrew and Greek texts, and the 
versions of Aquila, Symmachus the Septuagint, and three others. 
He also made a copy in four columns ; but both these works have 
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been lost, with the exception of a few fragments. The most 
valuable of his compositions which are still extant, is his treatise 
against Celsus, in which he exposes the falsehood of the Epicurean 

ilosophy, and establishes the truth of seein Origen has 
ne censured, and not unjustly, for his allegorica mode of inter. 
preting the Scriptures. Some of his notions were very peculiar, 
such as that prayer was to be addressed to the Father alone, and 
not to the Son, or Holy Ghost; that the stars are animated, and 
that all things were to experience a final restitution; so that even 
the demous were ultimately to be saved! The greater part of 
Origen’s works have been lost. The panegyrical oration upon him 
by Gregory Thaumaturgus, is considered by Dupin as one of 
the finest pieces of rhetoric in all antiquity. 

Cyprian, also an African, originally a heathen, and not con- 
verted to Christianity until his fiftieth year, was a highly dis- 
tinguished father of this age. Upon his change, he sold all his 
property, which was considerable, and gave the produce to the 
poor. His works, which are numerous, possess great merit. Dr. 
Clarke says of him, ‘that he is one of the most valuable of the Latin 
fathers ; a was full of zeal, and yet no enthusiast; his judgment 
was strong, and his eloquence answered to its strength; he could 
please with profit, and rebuke without offence; in his strongest 
reprobation there is evident kindness, and in his denouncing per- 
dition to sinuers, it is clear that his only object is to lead them to 
heaven; his style is pleasing to the ear, and persuasive to the 
mind ; it seldom sins against purity of diction, and is full, manly, 
and chastely ornamental.’ Dr. Clarke cites a passage from Cyprian 
upon the subject of the Eucharist, which it is perfectly plain he 
does not understand. This is not the place for such a controversy, 
or we might easily point out his error. The interpretation and 
expressions with which it is accompanied, are certainly not con- 
sistent with the design set forth in his preface, of producing a work 
for the assistance of Christian students of every denomination. 

Although none of the works of Pamphilus, Presbyter of 
Cesarea, remain, the details given of his great services to the 
Church will be read with interest. 


‘ This eminent presbyter was a most intimate friend of Eusebius, the ec- 
clesiastical historian. He was one of the most learned and pious men of his 
timé, and spent his life in acts of the most disinterested benevolence. He 
always kept several copies of the Sacred Writings by him, (some of which 
were transcribed with the greatest accuracy, by his own hand,) which he 
lent out to persons who had a desire to read them, whether men or women ; 
and many copies lie also gave away. He erected a library at Caesarea, 
which, according to Isidore of Seville, contained 30,000 volumes. This 
collection seems to have been made merely for the good of the Church, and 
to lend out to religiously disposed people. St. Jerom particularly mentions 
his collecting books for the purpose of lending them to be read; and this 
is, if I mistake not, the first notice we have of a CancuLaTineG LipRaky- 
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On such an eminently holy and useful man, the rage of persecution, when 
once excited, was sure to alight ;—he was apprehended and brought before 
the governor U rbanus, who, having tried his knowledge by different ques- 
tions of rhetoric, philosophy, and polite literature, told him he must sacrifice 
to the gods. When the holy man refused to obey his orders, he com- 
manded him to be cruelly tortured, after which he was cast into prison, 
where he lay for nearly two years, and was then slain. He copied many 
of Origen’s works with his own hand, and in conjunction with his friend 
Eusebius, wrote an apology for this great man, in six books. In the Se- 
cuerian or Coislinian Library, published by Montfaucon, a work attributed 
to Pamphilus, called Contents of the Acts of the Apostles, is inserted, with 
a Latin translation, from a MS, written in the ninth century. 

‘On a review of the character of this great man, Dr. Lardner speaks in 
the following terms: ‘‘ Where can such a man as this be found in the 
heathen world? How rare were such examples under the Mosaic insti- 
tution, of men who employed their whole time in improving their own 
minds and serving others, without noise and ostentation, and without 
worldly views, and at last quietly resigned their lives, rather than disown 
the principles by which they had been hitherto conducted and supported!” 

‘The Acts of the Passion of Pamphilus, published by Fabricius, is con- 
sidered, by Dr. Lardner, as a spurious work. Except the piece published 
by Montfaucon, mentioned above, all the genuine writings of this pious and 
learned man are lost. Through respect to him, Eusebius took the surname 
Pamphilus.'—pp. 208, 209. 


The works of Lactantius, who flourished about 306, form a 
store-house of very curious matter. He, too, was probably an 
African. He devoted much of his time to the refutation of the 
heathen philosophy. We learn from him that Xenophanes held 
that the moon was twenty-two times larger than the earth, and 
that it was inhabited by human beings. From the ridicule with 
which he treats the notions that the earth was globular, that it was 
sustained by a centre of gravity, and that there were antipodes, it 
appears that these doctrines are not so modern as some critics sup- 
pose. The prophecies of Lactantius concerning the end of the 
world, and the signs of its approach, are as whimsical as those of 
which we have frequently heard since his time. His conjectures 
concerning the millenium are equally imaginative. He says it is 
to take place after the judgment, when ‘ the empire of Christ shall 
be established, the new city founded, and the righteous shall 
triumph with Christ a thousand years. Then all darkness shall be 
taken away, the moon shall resemble the sun in splendor, and the 
light and brightness of the sun shall be sevenfold. The earth shall 
spontaneously produce the most excellent fruits and grain; the 
rocks shall sweat honey ; the rivulets run with wine, and the rivers 
with milk. Impiety and error ‘shall fail; the beasts shall not de- 
vour each other; lions and calves shall stand at the same stall ; 
the wolf shall not injure the sheep; dogs shall not hunt for prey; 
eagles and hawks shall not hurt any of the feathered race; and 
the infant shall play with serpents and receive no harm.’ After 
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the conclusion of the millenium, the demons, who had been hitherto 
bound, are to be loosed ; and the nations, which had been hitherto 
in subjection to the righteous, are to rise and besiege the holy City ; 
but they are to be consumed by fire from heaven. Then the earth 
is to be renewed, and men are to be transformed into angels ag 
white as snow, and the final separation is to take place between 
the just and the unjust! Amidst all this fanciful interpretation of 
Scripture and wildness of theory, Lactantius nevertheless abounds 
in learning, and gives many curious particulars not to be met with 
elsewhere. ule igs! 

When we mention the name of Eusebius, it is scarcely necess 
to add that he was one of the most enlightened and laborious 
writers of oma oy He flourished about the year 320. He was 
probably born at Cesarea, of which see he was bishop. His works 
are so numerous that, if they were all extant, they would require 
the leisure of a whole life to read them. His Ecclesiastical History, 
in ten books, is the most precious monument of the primitive church 
which has reached us. It ‘marks the succession of the bishops, 
in the chief cities of the world, from the commencement of Chris- 
tianity to his own times; speaks of all the ecclesiastical writers 
and their works; the different heresies which prevailed in the 
church; the controversies which arose concerning doctrine and 
discipline; the persecutions which raged, and the martyrs who 
suffered. It is peculiarly valuable for the numerous large and 
interesting extracts made from different works, many of which no 
longer exist.’ 

The rise and diffusion of the Arian a gave birth to the 
famous council which was held at Nice, in Bithynia, in the year 
325. The Nicene creed is so called not because it was formed, but 
because the belief it contains was assented to, by this council. The 
heresy of Arius afforded abundant employment to the ecclesiastical 
writers of the fourth century. They had a Proteus to contend 
with, for, if the Abbé Fleury may be believed, the Arians adopted 
not less than sixteen different creeds in the course of about thirty 
years! Their most celebrated opponent was Athanasius, born at 
Alexandria about the year 296. He is the author of many excel- 
lent works, and is supposed to have framed the creed which usually 
goes under his name. Dr. Clarke seems to wish, with Tillotson, 
that the English church were well rid of it. 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem; Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers ; Epi- 
phanius, Bishop of Salamis, in the island of Cyprus; and Basil, 
Bishop of Caesarea, all rank high among the lights of the fourth 
century. Their works may still be consulted with profit, by those 
who would thoroughly understand the errors of the various sects 
who disturbed the uniformity of the church at this early period. 
With the history of Basil, the labours of Dr. Adam Clarke termi 
nate in this volume. The subject is taken up by his son with 
Gregory Nazianzen, who was born about the year 330, in Cap- 
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adocia. The nature and style of his works are well known. He is 
justly said ‘ to have borne away the palm of eloquence from all the 
writers of his time for purity of diction, sublimity of expression, ele- 
gance of style, variety of metaphor, and the propriety ani correctness 
of his comparisons. His eloquence has been so greatly respected 
that he has been denominated the Christian Isocrates.’ The author 
gives a clear and able analysis of some of the most striking of his 
discourses, which are full of the most interesting matter. 

The works of Ephrem Syrus are little, if at all, known in this 
country. He flourished about the year 370. He early embraced 
the monastic life, and was much famed for his theological learn- 
ing. He feigned himself mad in order to prevent himself from 
being made a Bishop. He would never take a higher ecclesiastical 
rank than that of Deacon. An edition of his works, in six volumes 
folio, was published at Rome, in 1737. The collection is highly 
prized by the divines. 

Gregory, Bishop of Nyssa (271); Ambrose, Bishop of Milan 
(374); and St. Jerom (392), to whom we are indebted for the 
Vulgate, give to the close of the fourth century the brilliancy of 
their revered and distingushed names. The author has supplied 
some interesting particulars of their lives, and a careful summar 
of their most remarkable works. We trust that he will receive suf- 
ficient encouragement to pursue his labours. We know of no com- 
pilation that has been a greater desideratum than one of this de- 
scription. We shall anxiously expect the remaining volumes. 





Art. VI.. Musical Memoirs: comprising an account of the general 
state of Music in England, from the first Commemoration of Handel, 
in 1784, to the year 1830, interspersed with numerous Anecdotes, §c. 
By W. T. Parke, forty years principal Oboist to the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden, 2 vols. 8vo. pes oa Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 


TAKE a very old duodecimo of jests—the Budget of Wit; the 
Court of Momus; the drolleries of the late Mr. Joseph Miller will 
do; eviscerate the volume, leaving however, the brains, if any, 
where you found them. To these materials add about the same 
quantity of odds and ends concerning great men, and great events 
of the last half century, plenty of which may be collected from 
stray numbers of the Annual Register, or an old file of Sunday 
papers. Triturate and mix well, so as to separate completely the 
particles of both ingredients respectively from each other. Now 
you have formed the substantial part of a modern memoir, but 
you are not yet to consider your labour at an end. You are forth- 
with to seek out some veteran of the town: an exhausted player— 
or a dried-up musician is exactly the thing. The older the better: 
the less known, the more he has to tell: and if you can hit upo 

one who answers to this description, no money should be _— in 
setting him to father the embryo bantling which you have so 
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ingeniously manufactured. The rest is straight forward and easy. 
Player or musician, he must be an extraordinary creature indeed 
if he do not, with the transfer of his ample stock of reminiscences 
give you up the custody of all that he possesses of principle, and 
honour, and conscience, and such incumbrances, so that you shall 
have no inconvenience whatever to dread from the virtue of the 
man. If he has been a helpless orphan in infancy, it is probable 
that he was indebted to the generosity of some distant kinsman, 
or kind hearted neighbour, for being able to get on in life: and jy 
that case he will not object to turn his benefactor’s character, his 
habits, and all belonging to him, inside out for the amusement of 
the vulgar. See also if he has been an agreeable companion, for 
then you may calculate that he has experienced a great deal of 
hospitality, and the deuce is in it if amongst his hosts at different 
periods, he cannot remember two or three with humped backs or 
saucy wives; half a dozen who did not know how to behave 
themselves at table; or some one or two that stingily stuffed their 
guests with coarse fare before the delicacies were announced, on 
which they themselves were determined to feed. Men in whose 
memories such a happy conjunction of scenes is to be found, are 
rarely met with even in the green room; but at all events let the 
reputed author of your work be a London libertine. This isa sine 
qua non in an autobiography now-a-days. No matter how stale 
your anecdotes about lords and cabinet ministers ; you may even 
do such an absurdity as to put a witty saying into the mouth ofa 
member of parliament ; but a plentiful seasoning of demireps and 
gentlemen thieves, will carry more indifferent matters than these 
down the throats of the reading multitude. We do not say that 

our book will live-—but if it sell, you will very naturally be 
indifferent to its destined mortality, and with your booksellers’ 
bank draft in your pocket, you may laugh at the fools who lose 
their time in pursuing the soap bubbles of reputation. 

Such is the most approved receipt of modern times for com- 
posing, a “ Memoir of one’s-self,” it has the recommendation of being 
sanctioned by considerable experience, it has been tried and put to 
the test, on a large as well as a small scale, and it has been trium- 
phant on all occasions. So sovereign a process has it proved, that 
we are confidently told that a series of interesting autobiographies 
are at the present moment on the anvil, by a select member of 
scene shifters of the patent theatres, which is to be followed up 
by various confessions of candle snuffers, bill stickers, and box 
openers, &c. &c. 

And no wonder when one of the antient fixtures of the orchestra 
of Covent Garden Theatre is turned into a narrator of the events 
of his life! Memoirs of an Oboist! Mercy on us, what a sound in 
the literary world! What man, what hero, after this will write his 
life? No, never shall the children of genius, wit and eloquence, 
again descend into the slough of autobiography. Future Gibbons, 
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and Humes, and Walpoles, will rather leave their names a prey to 
the malice of history, than ro them to certain shame, by 
a degrading companionship. In England the day of pleasing, 
instructive, and valuable autobiography is over, at least until the 
current of our literature shall have resumed its natural channel. 
Experienced as we unfortunately are in the abuses with which 
that literature is nigh overwhelmed, we really could not divine 
the motive that could induce an oboist of our day to launch all at 
once into the character of an author. We were fully aware that 
gold and intreaty could do much, but we were not prepared, we 
confess, for so stupendous a proof of their influence as is embodied 
in these volumes. With respect to the reputed author of the work, 
we desire to speak with the forbearance that ought to be shown to 
imbecility ; poor man, we remember him in our youth, a most 
respectable member of the musical corps at Vauxhall Gardens, 
cutting an infinitely more natural and agreeable figure then, we 
can assure him, in puffing his oboe, than now in being puffed as 
an author. What on earth had he to record, that could interest or 
prove instructive to any human heing? Is it really the case, that 
this work had its origin in the notion, that the curiosity of man- 
kind would be stimulated to look for the result of an attempt to 
perform a given task, with the least possible amount of the quali- 
fications which its execution réGibited ? 

“Musical Memoirs,” quoth the author or his deputy,—‘“ An 
account of the general state of music in England,’’ &c. Yes, indeed, 
with the help of poor Dr. Burney and the newspapers, Mr. Parke 
has been enabled to give sketches of some eminent performers, 
the dates of some musical festivals and grand concerts, and the 
days in each year most scrupulously, on which that well known 
resort of fashion, Vauxha!l Gardens, was opened. But as to any- 
thing else in the shape of Musical Memoirs in this work, we can 
see nothing of the sort. 

_ The first name that strikes us in an early page of these volumes, 
is that of Sheridan, whose memory is now paying the penalty 
which he incurred during his life, for the familiarity which he 
permitted to exist between him and the most vulgar of mankind. 
If this unfortunate son of genius had foreseen the consequences of 
that facility of approach which marked his character, we surely 
may hope, that he would have entertained a higher notion than he 
did of the value of personal dignity. But setting aside all this, 
what does the reader suppose is the anecdote recorded of Sheridan ? 


‘The day after the representation of “ The School for Scandal,” a noble 
iriend of Sheridan's called at his house to congratulate him on his success; 
and during the conversation. observed that the whole phalanx of authors 
ad been present, at the head of whom was Cumberland. “ Pray,” said 
Sheridan, “ did Cumberland langh at my comedy ?”—*“ O no!” replied 

's friend, he was uncommonly grave.”—‘That’s very ungrateful on 


a part,” rejoined Sheridan, ‘for [ laughed all through his tragedy.’ "— 
‘Ol. p. 9, 
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Mr. Parke, weare sure, firmly believes that this paragraph was neyor 
in print before. Another connected with thesame personage, is equally 
striking and novel. Speaking of a Sunday evening musical 
Mr. Parke says the amusement of the evening was conundrums,” 


* At length Mr. Sheridan in his turn gave the following: “Why is q 
pig looking out of a garret window like a dish of green peas” “Thi, 
coming from Sheridan excited great attention, every one setting their wits 
to work to discover the similitude, when, having racked their brains to 
no purpose for some time, they at length unanimously gave it up. “What!” 
said Sheridan, ‘‘ can’t any of you tell why a pig looking out of a gare, 
window is like a dish of green peas ?”—‘* No, no!” being the reply, he, 
enjoying the perplexity he had thrown them into, good-humouredly re. 
joined, “ Faith, nor I neither.’ "—vol. i. p. 14. 


Out of the many very tasteful, elegant and witty anecdotes with 
which this work abounds, we take the following samples, 


‘ Walking with James Hook the composer, and his first wife, to view 
the British Museum, we were accosted by a female beggar, one of the 
most miserable in appearance imaginable. The poor creature, who solj- 
cited alms, had neither shoe nor stocking on, and her dress consisted 
literally of ‘‘ shreds and patches,” while she amused herself, during the 
whole of her solicitation, with a practice well known north of the Tweed, 
that of scratching her thigh. The applicant being disgusting as well as 
wretched, Hook, who was never at a loss for a pun, in order to get rid of 
her, (which was no easy think,) wrapt some money in a piece of paper, 
and keeping at a respectful distance, dropped it into her hand, saying at 
the same time,—‘‘ There, good woman, is sixpence for you; but I must 
say, you are a very feel-thigh (filthy) woman.” 

‘The following whimsical circumstance occurred whilst I remained at 
Windsor: Mr. Bumgarten being a great eater, Messrs. Waterhouse, Shield, 
Blake, and myself, in order to form some idea of the quantity he consumed 
at a meal, proposed in sport, during a morning walk, that we should all be 
weighed, which being agreed to, and the apparatus at hand, was soon 
accomplished ; and memoranda were made of the different weights. After 
dinner during another walk, purposely brought about, we were all weighed 
again, when it appeared that Mr. Baumgarten was eight pounds heavier 
after than before dinner !’—vol. i. p. 122. 

* On another occasion, Dignum, the well-known singer, who had been 
unwell, and whose peculiar attachment to his brother was such that he 
scarcely ever spoke of matters relating to himself without including him, 
being asked by Charles Bannister how he was, replied, in his silly manner, 
“TI am not much better, no more is my brother.”—‘* What is the matter 
with you?” said Bannister.—‘‘ Oh !” said Dignum, “the doctor thinks | 
am consumptive, and so is my brother.”"—* Well,” said Bannister, “ but 
what does he advise you to take ?”—‘* He says I must take asses milk, 
and so must my brother.”—‘‘ Oh!” said Bannister, “if you are to take 
asses’ milk, I’d advise you to suck one another.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 176, 177. 

‘In the early part of September, being engaged for the grand music 
meeting at Canterbury, I set out in a post-chaise with Mr. Cramer, and his 
son Mr. F. Cramer, for that city, where we arrived in the evening. The 
next morning we received an invitation from Colonel Egerton, (afterwards 
Earl of Bridgewater,) who was stationed there with his regiment, to pass 
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the week with him and his accomplished lady. This invitation we ac- 
cepted, and were highly gratified with their unaffected hospitality and 
refined manners. At this meeting Signora Storace and Miss Poole were 
at the head of the vocalists. Cramer led the band, Mr. F. C _ 
second violins, I played the principal oboe and concertos, and Dr. Arnold 
presided at the organ. At the rehearsal of the first performance, Mr. 
Hyde, the trumpet-player, not having arrived, recourse was had to one 
belonging to a regiment quartered there. Cramer, who was always careful 
that the wind instruments should be well in tune, mildly said to that person, 
“Your trumpet is too sharp.”—“ Is it?” said he, “then I'll soon make it 
flat enough.” He then put in too long a crook, which making it much too 
flat, and Cramer pointing it out to him, the trumpeter impatiently replied, 
“Oh, never mind, I shall be in tune with some of them.” The performances 


went off with the greatest éclat, and were attended by all the leading persons 
of that and the adjoining counties.’—vol. i. pp. 179, 180. 


Speaking of a singer who has performed a song with éclat, Mr. 
Parke observes : 


‘This last word brings to my recollection my late valued and respected 
friend, Counsellor Howarth, who said to me, whilst supping with him, 
taking up the limb of a lobster, “ If ever you feel anxious when going to 


play a concerto, take one of these in your pocket, and you will be sure to 
come off with a claw,”—éclat,’—vol. i. p. 220. 


Of Mr. Parke’s power of description, we have a specimen in the 


following graphic account of the city of Limerick, to which it 
seems he had paid a professional visit. 


‘Limerick is a large and populous city, having an old and new town: 
the latter is very handsome. It has a noble bridge over the river Shannon; 
and its climate is so remarkably damp, that scarcely a day passes without 
showers of rain descending, which the natives say are the tears which 
Saint Patrick sheds for the sins of the people. The women of Limerick, 
like our Lancashire witches, are proverbially handsome. Limerick is also 
famous for strong whisky, fine salmon, and mealy turkies! I was present 
at the Limerick races, where I beheld a gratifying, though perhaps a rude 
scene. The course, which is in an extensive valley, exhibited a long range 
of booths for the accommodation of the visitors, in a tent-like style, em- 
bellished with painted signs of various figures, as a boot, a pig, a gridiron, 
&c., reminding one of Tenier’s celebrated Dutch fair; while the scene 
was beautifully diversified by the surrounding eminences, being adorned 
with the wives and daughters of the farmers of the country, whose natu- 
rally good countenances were considerably heightened by their universal 
costume of blue and scarlet cloaks, and white starched cocked-up caps, 
in the distance resembling a profusion of sweet comfits regularly disposed 
on a dessert cake.’—vol. i. pp. 229, 230. 


Speaking of a gentleman whose name he does not scruple to 
mention at length, he opens the history of his domestic circum- 
stances without hesitation. Parke was employed to give the 


gentleman instructions on the flute, and the opportunities which 
is visits afforded him are thus used : 


‘T had for some time till lately been in the habit of giving instructions 
on the German flute to Mr. Sperling, a gentleman who had retired from 
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business with a handsome fortune, and who, though a widower of sixt 
years of age, had had the courage to take for a second wife a buxom 
young widow of thirty. They lived tolerably well together for a time, not- 
withstanding the disparity of their ages. Their harmony was, however, at 
length interrupted by the clatter of the lady's tongue, which was inces- 
santly exerted to induce her spouse to make his will, not only in her favour, 
but in her presence also. The good man being desirous to avoid, as 
Congreve says, ‘‘ that eternal rotation of tongue which never gave even an 
echo fair play,” was induced to comply with her desire, and taking her 
with him to his solicitor, bequeathed to her his whole fortune. The lady, 
in consequence, was for a short period in food humour and full of spirits; 
but, alas! through the instability of human affairs, she at length assumed 
an increased tone of violence and independence ; and in the climax of one 
of her curtain lectures, observed to her husband, that as she was now 
provided for, he might die as soon as he pleased. This expression, making 
a powerful impression on the mind of Mr. S——,, he, as soon as breakfast 
was ended the following morning, repaired to his attorney’s, whom he 
informed, that he had come for the purpose of making his will. ‘“ What!” 
said the lawyer, greatly surprised, ‘‘have you forgotten that you made 
your will six months ago ?”—‘ That was my wife’s will,” replied the 
client, ‘‘ and now I am come to make my own.” He then cancelled the 
former testament, and by a new one divided the bulk of his property (nine 
hundred a-year) among his relations, and to his kind rib, he assigned an 
annuity of two hundred pounds.’—vol. i. pp. 257—259. 


We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting the following entirely 
original, and undoubtedly novel jeu dé esprit ; 


*«« While the Earl of Sandwich was at the head of the Admiralty, being 
on a visit to a noble friend near Worcester, the mayor and corporation of 
that city invited him to meet the courty members, &c., at the Town Hall 
at dinner, which invitation his lordship accepted. As soon as Lord Sand- 
wich had arrived, the mayor ordered the dinner to be placed on the table; 
in doing which, one of the cooks, on entering the door of the hall, (which 
had a rising step,) stumbled, and let the contents of his dish, a fine neat’s 
tongue, fall onthe floor. The mayor was greatly disturbed by this accident, 
and Lord Sandwich said to him, with much good humour, “ Oh, never 
mind, Mr. Mayor, it’s only a lapsus lingue.” ’—vol. i. pp. 288, 289. 


The mention of Margaret Nicholson, elicits the following magni- 
ficent reflection from the above player. 


‘ It would appear extraordinary that this benificent monarch should have 
attacks made on his life, had it not been proved that they were uniformly 
the acts of lunatics, from whose indiscriminate violence he was miraculously 


preserved by Providence enveloping him in. his. impervious and invisible 
mantile.’—pp. 314, 315. 


‘ Jmpervious,’ we solemnly believe, as Mr. Parke’s own cranium, 
and invisible as his wit. The theme naturally brings our author 
to the name of Hatfield, who turns out to have been a military 


trumpeter,—a character which Mr. Parke thinks it necessary t0 
define for the service of civic society. 


* As the character of a military trumpeter is not much understood in civic 
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society, | will briefly describe it. He is commonly a man of irregular habits, 
shut out from all society except that of his comrades and his horse, suffering 
(from the smallness of his pay) many privations ; and being withouta thought 
for to-morrow, will seize his enjoyments wherever he can find them. If 
the necessary gratification afforded by eating be put into the balance with 
that of drinking, his predilection to the latter will turn the scale, whereby 
he can accommodate himself to the liquid staple of any nation on which 
the chance of war may throw him.’—vol., i, p. 318. 


If this be the real character of a military trumpeter, we can only 
say that the world is infested by many a military trumpeter in 
disguise; and until we find a real trumpeter possessed of the 
requisite stock of impudence to induce him to publish his own 
memoirs, we shall by no means consider him the most contempti- 
ble character in society. 

The following anecdote of Dr. Walcot, once but no longer 
celebrated as Peter Pindar, is so very probable, that we do not 
hesitate to give full credit to it. 


‘The before-mentioned Dr. Walcot, whom I well knew, and who in his 
writings styled himself Peter Pindar, was an eccentric character, and had 
many whimsical sayings. He used to call a blacksmith, the humble ser- 
vant of a horse's leg, and spruce-beer, deal-board broth. If he saw any 
one eat heartily, he would say, “‘ that man is fit to eat for a wager tripe 
out of a pail with a butcher’s bull-dog and beat him :” and in speaking of 
pictures, (of which he was very fond) he would observe, ‘I never give for 
one more than the value of its frame, and then I am sure not to be taken 
in.” When G , the publisher, made a proposition to the doctor to 
purchase the copy-right of his works, he, by letter, offered him an annuity, 
durante vila, of two hundred pounds. The doctor, however, having been 
informed that G was very anxious to have them, asked three hun- 
dred. This was replied to by G appointing a day on which he 
would call on the doctor to talk the matter over with him. When the ap- 
pointed day arrived, the doctor received him in complete dishabille, even 
to his nightcap; and, from having purposely abstained from shaving him- 
self for three or four days, together with his complexion being naturally 
cadaverous, his appearance was unhealthy and forlorn: added to which, 
he assumed a hollow, sepulchral cough, such as would exhilarate a rich 
man’s heir, and excite the commiseration of a sheriff’s officer! It ap- 
peared, however, that G—-- — had determined not to make any. advance 
on the two hundred pounds per annum already offered, till the doctor dis- 
playing a violent fit of coughing, (which the former thinking mended his 
chance,) he was induced to offer to make it two hundred and fifty pounds. 
This the doctor peremptorily refusing, and being apparently seized with 
another attack that nearly suffocated him, G —- thinking it impossible 
that he could last long, agreed to make the annuity three hundred. This 
annuity was some time afterwards reduced to two hundred pounds, under 
the following circumstances : Doctor Walcot having, in several of his poems, 
unwarrantably and unjustly made his late and revered majesty George the 
Third the subject of them, Mr. Pitt, the minister, at length most properly 
passed a bill through both houses of parliament to restrain such licentious 
conduct in future ; for where is the difference between wounding the body 
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and the mind? The publisher, therefore, considering that the restraint 
thereby imposed would militate against his profits, by abridging the sale of 
the works, filed a bill in Chancery against the doctor. When the doctor 
was informed of G——-—’s proceedings in Chancery against him, he said 
to the friend who had made the communication, “ Poor maa, I pity him! 
for though I should live these twenty years, it is not likely to come toa 
hearing !”—“ Aye,” said his friend ; ‘‘ but suppose the master of the rolls 
was to give a decree in G ’s favour, what would you do then ?”— 
‘“‘ Why,” replied the doctor, ‘‘ 1 would appeal to the chancellor against the 
decree; and if he confirmed it, | would postpone it to the next century, by 
lodging an appeal to the House of Lords.” However, as “ miracles will 
never cease,” it so happened, that in a comparatively short time G——_ 
obtained a decree in his favour, by which the annuity was reduced to the 
last-named sum, two hundred pounds; and as the funds of the doctor were 
not sufficient to defeat the ends of justice in accordance with his threatened 
procrastination, he was compelled to submit. ‘This decision incensed the 
doctor so highly, that he vowed he would have his revenge on G-———_, 
which he eventually accomplished, by living nearly twenty years afterwards.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 344—347. 


The next two extracts which we make are of a character with one 
other already cited. We allude to the impudent exposure of a 
family scene which Parke accidentally witnessed. The subject 
of the first of the subsequent quotations is Mr. Braham, the justly 
celebrated vocalist, and for what reason we cannot divine, except it 
be his merit and well-earned success, he appears to be an object 
of very ill-concealed hostlity to this writer. He says :— 


‘ Braham, who was not engaged at the opera, or either of the winter 
theatres, did not by this speculation make his coffers overflow ; an object 
which he prudently seizes every occasion to effect. That ruling passion, 
gain, which so particularly sways persons of his persuasion, is so strongly 
implanted in their natures, that it may sometimes be discovered in their 
children, even while infants, as the following relation will show :—A gen- 
tleman, who was in the habit of visiting at the house of that admired singer, 
informed me (as an admirable trait in a child then only five years old) that 
he one day asked Braham’s little boy to sing him a song, which the infant 
said he would do if he paid him for it. “* Well, my little dear,” said the 
gentleman, “ how much do you ask for one ?”—*“ Sixpence,” replied the 
child. ‘ Oh,” said the other, “ can’t you sing me one for less ?”—* No,” 
said the urchin, ‘“‘ 1 can’t take less for one; but I’ll sing you three fora 
shilling !’—vol. ii. p. 50. 

A more unfeeling, unjust, and mendacious paragraph than this 
was never instigated by malice. Thecrime of Braham in the eyes 
of the Oboist is, that he always acted in conformity with the feel- 
ings of a gentleman. He had too much good taste—he had too 
honorable an ambition to cry “ hail, fellow, well met,” with Parke 
and his comrades, at the “‘ Brown Bear,” or the ‘‘ Finish ;” and 't 
is because he despised the luxuries of gin and cigars, that his name 
is to be befouled, and his innocent family dragged before the public 
gaze! If there be a member of the dramatic corps who has con- 
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ducted himself with more uniform dignity and good sense than 
another, within our memory, it is Braham, who, of all living per- 
formers, would be the most entitled (if a title can ever be obtained 
for such a thing) to assume consequence, and put up for a person- 
age of importance. But true merit has no need of the aid of pre- 
tension—it shines by its own lustre: it could only lose by imitating 
the airs, and mimicking the strut of obscure mediocrity. Mr, 
Braham however does not monopolize the enmity of our musical 
memorialist, as will be seen in the following passage :— 


‘Incledon, the celebrated vocalist, was a singular compound of con” 
trarieties, amongst which frugality and extravagance were conspicuous: 
Mr. Shield the composer, Incledou, and I, lived for many years a good 
deal together. On one occasion, Shield and myself dined with Incledon 
at his house at Brompton in the month of February. When I had arrived 
there, Incledon said to me, ‘‘ Bill, do you like ducks ?” Conceiving, from 
the snow lying on the ground, that he meant wild ones, I replied, “ Yes, 
| like a good wild duck very well.”—‘* Damn wild ducks!” said he, “ I 
mean tame ducks, my boy ;” adding, ‘ I bought a couple in town, which 
we shall have for dinner, for which I gave eighteen shillings!” Soon after- 
wards a letter arrived, announcing that Mr. Raymond, the stage-manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre, who was to have been of the party, could not 
come ; in consequence of which, I presume, only one duck was placed on 
the dinner-table, with some roast beef, &c. When Mrs. Incledon (who as 
well as her husband, was fond of good living) had carved the duck, like a 
good wife, she helped her husband to the breast part and one of the wings, 
taking at the same time the other wing to herself, reserving for Shield and 
me the two legs and the back. Shield, who looked a little awkward at this 
specimen of selfishness and ill-manners, at first refused the limb offered to 
him, and as I had declined taking the other, there appeared to be but a 
poor prospect of the legs walking off, till Shield relented and took one, and 
Incledon the other, so that they wepe speedily out of sight.’—vol. ii. pp. 
56, 57. 

We do not know any terms in our language in which we could 
safely express the abhorrence we feel for the caitiff, who dares thus 
to sport with the privacies of domestic life. What! is it come to 
this, that we cannot invite a professional buffoon to our table to 
humour our company, without the apprehension that the fellow will 
caricature our entertainment in his memoirs? Are we so changed 
indeed in England, as that we cannot admit a teacher of music into 
our house, to keep an over-animated little boy out of harm’s way, 
unless at the risk of his looking under chairs, prying into closets, 
and putting his ear to key-holes, to purvey for the scandalous 
chronicle, which he has determined to give to the world ? 

Private character is not the exclusive prey of such persons as 
Parke. He calumniates by wholesale. Perhaps there never was 
a case of more audacious and insolent abuse of the liberty of the 
press, than that which is exhibited in the annexed passage on the 
Methodists of England. 

‘It is not difficult to account for the vast increase of that sect of dis- 
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senters, who seem to promise hereafter to outnumber the members of the 
Church of England. The proselytes they make would appear surprising, 
did we not know by what means they were effected. Their leading preach- 
ers and others who follow their example, go into the houses of the poorer 
sort of persons, and when they are sick, or are suffering under privations 
during an inclement season, present to them tickets for bread, meat, and 
coals, which they take to the different tradesmen who are thereby author- 
ised to supply them. They have schools, where boys and girls are not 
only instructed gratis, but are annually clothed, and at a proper season are 
apprenticed witha respectable fee ; and so devoted are they to their tenets, 
that even the ladies, young and beautiful, go about from house to house, 
to distribute bounties and to collect subscriptions, as low as two-pence, for 
Bibles, &c., which are delivered to those who subscribe at half the usual 
price. Is it then matter of wonder that they should make so many con- 
verts, their charities, and their cant being addressed to the labouring poor 
and their children, who are so greatly benefited by their benevolence, that 
they would consider themselves wanting in gratitude were they not to em- 
brace their mode of worship? I have however known instances where 
some churchmen of infamous character have, by hypocritically affecting to 
fall into their opinions, been loaded with favours; and the blind zeal of 
these sectarians has carried them so far, that when even made acquainted 
with their enormities, they have offered excuses for them, in consequence 
of their having apparently abandoned the established church, by occasion- 
ally prisenting themselves at the methodistical chapel. If the views of 
these sectarians, as many assert, are directed by hypocrisy or ostentation, 
or any other feeling not ofa criminal nature, we should not, while we admire 
the effect, be too nice in scrutinising the cause. I have thus far digressed 
because | have lately had opportunities of witnessing their efforts; and 
while I observe the great extension of that sect, 1 lament that it is not 
checked by counter liberalities on the part of the members of the estab- 
lished church, who, wrapt in their dignified security, may, from the thin- 
ness of their congregations, find hereafter that the large suins of money 
which have been expended in erecting new churches might have been ap- 
plied to more beneficial purposes.’—vol. ii. pp. 205—207. 


We have no personal interest in defending the religious commu- 
nity here alluded to, from the charges so unblushingly brought 
against it. But we confess our Christian patience is sadly put to 
it, when we see a trumpery fiddler from Vauxhall abandoning the 
suitable occupation of chiming jigs for cyprians, and turning public 
accuser of a large and important class of society! The spectacle is 
truly a laughable one even in our day. 

Having now given the reader as fair specimens as we could select 
of the various merits of this precious work, we think he will sym- 
pathise in the astonishment with which we confess we are filled, 
that so contemptible a series of mean and common-place trash 
could have ever, by the instrumentality of men of even ordinary 
cunning, been allowed to see the light. The wretched mind which 
constructed such a fabric as this, is more perhaps to be pitied than 
blamed. Necessity is sometimes deaf to the dictates o feeling— 
too often to those of virtue. To the vision of old age, also, the 
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different shades of right and wrong appear but too frequently 
blended together. Many excuses, therefore, may be pleaded in 
extenuation of a book written in the dotage of an intellect which 
perhaps was never remarkable for its vigour. The work is but a 
sample of those publications which a new and corrupt system has 
established in our literature—a system that has substituted fur the 
nutritious aliment by which the minds of our forefathers were 
strengthened, a deleterious regimen, spiced too abundantly for the 
palate to be wholesome for the constitution. Buffoons and domestic 
traitors now cater for the instruction and recreation of the en- 
lightened people of England ! 





Aur. VIL—A Narrative by John Ashburnham, of his attendance on King 
Charles the First, from Oxford to the Scotch army, and from Hampton 
Court, to the Isle of Wight : never before printed. To which is pre- 
fixed, a vindication of his character and conduct, from the misrepre- 
‘sentations of Lord Clarendon. By his Lineal Descendant and present 


representative. 2vols.8vo. London: Payne and Foss, Baldwin and 
Cradock, 1830. 


Ar this the eleventh hour of the day, the Earl of Ashburnham has 
come forward to vindicate the memory of his ancestor, from what 
he calls the misrepresentations of Lord Clarendon. Why it is that 
his Lordship has kept his manuscripts so long concealed from the 
world, is a question upon which he has condescended to afford no 
information. Neither does it appear why he has now produced 
them from the place where they have so long lain concealed. We 
confess that we should have slept as soundly if these volumes had 
never met our eyes. We believe that if they had remained in the 
noble Earl’s library, the sun would have still continued to rise and 
set as usual, the moon and stars to shine, the November fogs to 
thicken, and the winds to blow. We feel assured that the muffin- 
man would have gone on ringing his cheerful bell, even although 
John Ashburnham’s ghost continued to groan beneath the weight 
of imputations which have been cast upon him by the Chancellor 
of the Stuarts. 

The present Earl must be in his seventieth year. We suppose 
that he has preserved the vindication of his ancestor, as an occupa- 
tion for his age. It was indeed an employment suited only to that 
period of life—a gossiping sort of work, fit for a Lord who had 
nothing else to do. We venture to say that, intent as his Lordship 
appears to have been upon his subject, nay, roused by it as he has 
sometimes been to a high degree of anger, there are not half a 
dozen persons upon the face of the globe who care one farthing 
about the issue of the controversy which forms the theme of his 
discourse. Who desires to be informed whether, nearly two cen- 
tures ago, a man familiarly named “ Jack Ashburnham,” and a 
great favourite of Charles I., was a fool or a knave ; whether he 
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betrayed the king of his own deliberate and treasonable intention, 
or whether he was the dupe of more designing actors ? 

As if this were a question in which the whole civilized world 
was interested, we have here two volumes upon it. We ought 
rather to have said one volume, for in truth the first is nothing 
more or less than an apology for the second. We have in the first 
all that the author has thought proper to put forth in vindication 
of the grounds upon which, in the second, he maintains the loyalty, 
the consistency, and the honour of his ancestor. In the second, 
we have the vindication of that ancestor in his own writing, toge- 
ther with sundry notes and documents to the same purpose ; and 
the result of the whole has been to make us believe that Lord 
Clarendon has not been guilty of a single exaggeration, or of any 
substantial error in the account which he gives of the conduct of 
this personage, during the crisis upon which was hinged the destiny 
of the unfortunate Charles. As connected with Clarendon’s vera- 
city, the subject is not altogether undeserving of attention. 

t is well understood that the flight of the monarch to the Isle 
of Wight, was the regular commencement of that series of mistakes 
which brought him ultimately to the scaffold. J.ord Clarendon 
has accused Ashburnham of being the king’s sole adviser on this 
occasion, and of leading him, either by stupidity or by treachery, 
into a situation which ended in his ruin. It is certainly no pleasant 
circumstance for a noble family to have a stain of either sort upon 
its escutcheon, and it seems natural enough that one of his descend- 
ants and his lineal representative should wish to wipe it away. 
But we do not find that it is wiped away. We have the narrative 
of Ashburnham neither not at the moment when the facts occurred, 
not drawn up as a diary, while the events were still fresh and 
uncoloured in his mind; but framed at a subsequent period, after 
the Restoration, for the purpose of his defence against the charges 
which were circulated against him, and with a view to preserve 
the favour of the Court. The reader shall judge for himself what 
credit is to be given to a document of this description, drawn up at 
such a time and for such a purpose. 

Before we mention Clarendon’s articles of impeachment against 
Ashburnham, it may be as well to let the reader know who the 
latter was, and what station he enjoyed. He was the son of 
Sir John Ashburnham, by Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Beaumont, and first saw the light in the year 1603. His 
noble biographer says nothing of his private life. He assures us 
that it would neither gratify curiosity nor excite interest ; an assur 
ance to which we yield the most unqualified belief. Lord Clarendon 
states that he had been servant to his relative the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, though it is not clear whether he was in or out of livery. 
There is no manner of doubt, however, that at a very early period 
our hero became known to Charles, as he was one of his confiden- 
tial letter carriers in the year 1627. This fact appears from letters 
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in the Harleian Collection, in which the king says, “I have received 
your letter by Jack Ashburnham,’—*“ Since I have understood by 
Jack Ashburnham,” and so on. The noble vindicator considers 
this early familiarity as the most indubitable proof of his ancestor’s 
great abilities ; 1t clearly shews, he says, that in the words of Lord 
Clarendon, the king “ saw and observed men long before he 
received them about his person.” In 1640 he became Mewber for 
Hastings. He never spoke a word during the whole time he served 
in Parliament. He was a constant attendant, and au active Com- 
mittee man, and he had moreover a talent as well as a disposition 
for repeating to the king the speeches which were made on particu- 
lar occasions in the House of Commons. He seems to have begun 
his public life as his royal master’s Parliamentary spy. In 1643 
he was disabled from being a Member of the House, on account of 
his being an adherent of the king’s party. In the three following 
years he still served Charles in a confidential capacity, and towards 
the close of 1647 he attended him in his escape from Hampton 
Court to the Isle of Wight. 

The question is, under what circumstances Ashburnham assisted 
Charles on this disastrous occasion. Clarendon states, that the 
king, from fear of being assassinated, had resolved to transport. 
himself beyond the seas, a matter which it would not have been 
difficult for him to achieve, if he had been properly advised ; that 
he fled from Hampton Court on the 11th of November (1647), 
attended by Sir John Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legg, the two 
last being then grooms of his bedchamber. That Ashburnham 
alone seemed to know what was the real intention of the king; 
that the party having ridden towards the New Forest, in Hampshire, 
the king asked Ashburnham ‘ where the ship lay ?”—that the 
latter could give no answer, whereupon it was resolved to proceed 
to Tichfield, the seat of the Earl of Southampton. 

Undoubtedly the interrogatory here attributed to the king, di- 
rected exclusively to Ashburnham, if it had been really uttered, 
would prove, without further evidence, that Ashburnham, whether 
exclusively informed of the king’s purposes or not, was, at least, 
expected to be cognizant of the measures provided for his majesty’s 
escape, if any such measures were in preparation. No ship was 
forthcoming. It could not have been very difficult, even in those 
days, to engage one at a very short notice in the neighbourhood of 
Southampton, or elsewhere; but, instead of measures being taken 
lor that purpose, the king was persuaded, as we have just seen, to 
take up his temporary residence at Tichfield. ‘There the question 
was discussed what the king should do. ‘In this debate,” says 
Clarendon, “the Isle of Wight came to be mentioned (as they 
say) by Ashburnham.” Colonel Hammond, who had married the 
daughter of the celebrated Hambden, and a great friend of Crom- 
well’s, was at this time governor of the island. Clarendon justly 
terms it a fatal mistake, to think of committing the king to the 
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custody of such a man as this. Ashburnham and Berkeley tolg 
Hammond that the king had withdrawn from the army, and 
wished to place himself under his particular care in the Castle of 
Carisbrooke ; but that if he could come to no satisfactory conely- 
sion with the parliament, he hoped that he might be permitted ty 
go where he wished. Hammond chose to treat with the king him- 
self, and these, his confidential friends, did not object. The king, 
upon hearing of the turn which his affairs had taken, exclaimed, 
“Oh, Jack, thou hast undone me!” What was Jack’s answer? 
He offered, says Clarendon, to kill Hammond, to which his majesty 
would not consent. Hammond was admitted into the king’s pre- 
sence, when it was again proposed to him to make the promise 
which had been already solicited, but in vain. ‘‘ The king,” says 
Clarendon, ‘‘ believed that there was now no possible way to get 
from him, he having the command of the country, and could call 
in what help he would; and so went with him into the Isle of 
Wight, and was lodged at Carisbrook Castle, at first with all de- 
monstration of respect and duty.” 

The charges here brought against Ashburnham, are all of a serious 
character ; first, that being the king’s sole and confidential adviser, 
he had not provided a ship for his escape, according to the plan 
that had apparently been agreed upon before-hand ; secondly, that 
Ashburnham was the original proposer of the Isle of Wight as a 
place of refuge for his royal master, although he well knew that 
the governor, from his character and his connexions with the par- 
liamentary party, was one of the last men in England who would 
assist the king in any attempt at escaping from their hands; and 
thirdly, that when the king reproached him for his mismanage- 
ment of the business, he offered to cut short the embarrassment in 
which he was involved, by assassinating Hammond. The bare 
proposal to perpetrate such a crime, if ever it was really made, 
betrays a man who was prepared for any thing, and upon whom 
scarcely any imputation can fall unjustly. We shall see, from his 
own narrative, that, as far as this point in the history of the king's 
flight, Clarendon has been guilty of no misrepresentation. 

Of the genuineness of this document, no doubt can be entertained. 
A rough draught of it is still preserved in Ashburnham’s own hand- 
writing, in quarto, bound in a plain leather cover. Two copies ol 
it, fairly written out, in folio, with vellum bindings, gilt orna- 
ments on the sides, and gilt edging to the leaves, are also in the 
editor’s possession, which agree with the draught. The narrative 
was avowedly written, and circulated privately in manuscript among 
Ashburnham’s friends, for the purpose of vindicating his character 
from the reproaches to which he was subjected for the conduct of 
the king’s flight. It has never before been published. Clarendon, 
however, had seen and carefully examined it, before he wrote his 
history of therebellion ; but it appears to have made no very favour- 
able impression upon bis mind. 
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After a long preamble, in which, among other things, Ashburn- 
ham says that Charles had more than once entertained the notion 
of abdicating in favour of his son, when matters between him and 
the parliament had arrived at a perilous crisis; and after giving a 
history of the king’s passage to the Scottish army, and his return 
to that of the parliament, the writer says that one of the first things 
he had to do, upon being permitted to wait upon Charles once more, 
was to pledge his word of honour to Colonel Whalley, who had the 
command of the guards ahout his person, that his majesty should 
not depart by his (Ashburnham’s) contrivance out of their hands, 
without their privity. The king, of his own free will, entered into 
a similar engagement. When the differences between the king and 
the parliament, or rather between the king and the army under 
Cromwell and Ireton, who now ruled the remnant of the legislature, 
had become so formidable as to offer no hope of reconciliation, 
Ashburnham was dismissed from attendance upon his majesty, for 
having withdrawn the pledge which he had previously given. He 
said he could not answer for the king’s safety, there was such a 
number of Scotts, and of “‘ agitators” abuut the court. 


‘Not manie dayes after Mr. Legg came to mee from His Majestie (for 
Hee onlie was permitted to continue still neare Him), and told mee that 
His Majestie was resolv’d to escape from Hampton Court, and commanded 
mee to contrive it for Him: towhich I did most readily subinit, and pro- 
mised to doe my dutie therein; but desir’d to know whether Hee intended 
to goe: heereply’d His Majestie left that thought to mee. I told him that 
was too hard a burden for mee to undertake; but if hee would get the 
King’s consent to impart it to Sir John Berkeley wee would offer Him our 
opinions next morning. Mr. Legg told mee it was His Majestie’spositive plea- 
sure that Sir John Berkeley should not be acquainted with his escape. Yet 
inregard hee was sent over by the Queene, and that I was verie doubtfull of 
my owne judgement in so weighty a matter, and for that hee was so con- 
stantly with mee, that I could not well avoid him, I did (verie presump- 
tuously I confess) send the King word that hee ought to have the knowledge 
of that business, and | would be responsible for him. The next day 
Mr. Legg came to know what our sense was upon His Majestie’s Remoove. 
I did againe aske him whether the King had yet thought upon anie place 
togoto. Hee told us that Hee inclin’d to go beyond the seas, and for 
his part hee supposed Jersey a proper place for Him.’—vol. ii. pp. 10), 102. 


In the mean time, Ashburnham however advised another attempt 
to be made, with the view of prevailing upon the Scotch commis- 
sioners, who were then at Hampton Court, to come to terms with 
the king, but the negotiation for that purpose was ineffectual. 
Charles was at that time confined to his chamber, and was fre- 
quently informed, says the narrator, that ‘ there was some privat 
practice upon his life, perticularly Mr. Ackworth inform’d his 
Majestie that Collonell Rainsborough was resolved to kill him, and 
offer'd to prove it by two witnesses.’ Clarendon also states, that 
little billets were secretly conveyed to the king every day, informing 
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him of wicked designs which were entertained against his life. 
Legg was again sent by Charles to Ashburnham, to desire that he 

ald propose a place for him to go to, for that he was resolved to 
stay no longer at Hampton Court, upon which Ashburnham sug. 
gested Sir John Oglander’s house in the Isle of Wight. The 
narrator says that he gave this counsel upon recollecting that he 
had some few days before met Colonel Hammond upon the road to 
London, who informed him that “he was going down to his 
government, because he found the army resolved to break all pro. 
mises with the king, and that he would have nothing to do with 
such perfidious actions.” Here, Ashburnham thought, the king 
might be concealed until he could learn whether Hammond would 
serve him, and if so, 


‘that place would secure Him certainly from the feares of anie private 
Couspiracie, of the Agitators at Putney (the principall end of His Re- 
moove,) there being then no Soldiers of the Armie in that Island; keepe 
intelligence with the Armie if by anie accident they should resume their 
desires of serveing Him (Hi: flight from thence being liable to nv other 
interpretation than to save His life); hold up the droopeing hearts of His 
owne Partie: give opportunitie to the Scotts or the Houses of Parliament, 
(both being then highly in opposition to the Armie) to make some further 
application to His Majestie, and bee more in readiness there, than in any 
other part of the Kingdome, to receave advantage by the Fleete, if at anie 
time the Sea-men should returne to their duties. But if no Conditions 
could be had from the Governour, His Majestie would be then close by the 
water-side, and might (when there should be no Argument left for iis 
stay) take boate and dispose of His person into what part beyond the Seas 
Hee pleased.’—vol. ii. pp. 109, 110. 


This account is at variance with that of Clarendon, who, as we 
have seen, states that the Isle of Wight was first mentioned in the 
debate which occurred at Tichfield, when it was found that there 
was no ship in preparation. At the same time it convicts Ash- 
burnham, upon his own shewing, of either treachery or mismanage- 
ment, for even according to his own plan, a vessel was necessary 
for enabling the king to cross over to the island, and yet no such 
vessel was at hand. Sir John Berkeley, who also wrote his “ nar- 
rative” of these transactions, says, that when the arrangements for 
the flight were discussed, he “thought it absolutely necessary that 
Ashburnham, who kept the king’s money, should immediately em- 
ploy his servant Dutton, who was well acquainted with the coast, 
to provide three or four ships in several ports, to be ready in all 
events,” that in this proposal both Legg and Ashburnham con- 
curred; ‘but nothing was done in it, which to this day amazes 
me.” Upon this point Ashburnham offers no vindication. Was 
it his object to keep in his own pocket the money which the en- 
gagement of the ships would have cost? Was it mismanagement 
and forgetfulness ae: or was it treachery ? 
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« It never appeared afterwards that the king was maliciously betrayed to 
this unhappy peregrination, by the treachery and practice of those he 
trusted ; and his majesty himself never entertained the least jealousy, or 
suspicion of it; yet the whole design appeared to be so weakly contrived, 
the not being sure of a ship, if the resolution were fixed for embarking, 
which was never manifest, the making choice of the Isle of Wight, and of 
Hammond tobe trusted, since nothing fell out which was not to be reasonably 
foreseen and expected, and the bringing him to Tichfield, without the per- 
mission of the king, if not directly contrary to it, seemed to be all so far 
from a rational design, and conduct that most men did believe there was 
treason in the contrivance, or that his majesty entrusted those who were 
crossly imposed upon and deceived by his greatest enemies.’—vol. i. 
pp. 119, 120. 

Clarendon goes on to shew that neither Legg nor Berkeley was 
blameable in this business, and that the whole reproach of it fell 
upon Ashburnham, and not undeservecly as we have just seen. 

The contradictions between Berkeley and Ashburnham, in their 
respective narratives of the negotiation with Hammond, for the 
reception of the king, are numerous and striking. No further 
mention is made of the plan of taking the king to Sir John Oglan- 
der’s. It would seem that Charles himself proposed that the 
intentions of the governor should be first sounded, which was 
accordingly done by Ashburnham and Berkeley, who went over to 
the island for that purpose. We shall give the reports of both these 
individuals, and then the commentary of Clarendon, leaving it to 


the reader to form his own judgment upon the matter. Ash- 
burnham says, 


‘ Sir John Berkeley and I went into the Isle of Wight, where being arriv’d 
and meeting with the Governour I desir'd Sir John Berkeley to acquaint 
him with the reason of our comeing to him, who then asked the Gover- 
nour what hee thought was verie neare him? hee said he knew not; Sir 
John Berkeley reply’d, even good King Charles, who was come from 
Hampton Court for feare of being murder’d privatly. This was (to speak 
modestly) a verie unskilfull entrance into our business, nothing being to be 
preserv'd with greater secresy from him, than that the King was come from 
Hampton Court, our pretence naturally being to have return’d thither with 
his answeare, to the end that His Majestie might have made a judgement 
of Hammond’s Resolution at His owne leisure, which of necessity Hee 
must have done, if Sir John Berkeley had not discovered that the King was 
soneare him, At the first the Governour seemed very much discomposed, 
but after some pause, desired to know what His Majestie would expect 
from him. I told him to preserve him in honour and safetie so as became 
his dutie to the Peace of the Nation, by a happie reconciliation betweene 
Him and the Parliament and Army; so hee desir’d wee would dine with 
him, and hee would thinke further of what wee had propos’d, professing to 
be verie willing to serve the King. By this invitation Sir John Berkeley and 
I got opportunity to conferr, and concluded, that in regard His Majestie 
was in greate danger to bee taken where Hee was, it was necessarie wee 
should shorten the worke with the Goveynour, by desireing his positive 
answeare to this question, Whither hee would deliver His Majestie to the 
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Parliament or Armie, in case they should desire unreasonable things from 
Him (such as are altogether repugnant to His Conscience and Honour) 
and Hee thall refuse to grant them? At which hee made some hesitatipn 
and said he would consider what satisfaction was fitt for him to give us in 
that point, and soone after Sir John Berkeley and hee debateing that 
question by themselves, hee cheerfullie profer'd this ensueing Engagement 
to His Majestie. ae th 

‘ That since it appeared His Majestie came from Hampton Court to 
save His life, if Hee pleased to put Himself into his hands whatever Hee 
could expect from a person of honour or honestie, His Majesty should 
have it made good by Him. 

‘Wherewith when Sir John Berkeley had acquainted mee,wee considered 
whither our accepting those Conditions for the King, were not the fulfilling 
of our Instructions, there being contained in the profer as much as we could 
hope for, His Majestie being the Judge of what was honorable and honest, 
especially setting still before us the sad apprehensions wee had of the King’s 
being pursued and taken before we could get to Him (this passage being 
of great use if that should happen) wee both concluded in the affirmative, 
and told the Governour wee did approove of the profer hee had made, and 
would repaire to His Majesty to give Him an Accompt of it, who wee 
beleeved would be speedily with him. He then proposed to Sir John 
Berkeley that one of us should stay with him till the other did reture, 
wherewith Sir John Berkeley acquainted mee, and offered himself to stay, 
which I did not much dispute, as well because I thought that part least 
dangerous, (signifieing only a man’s drawing his neck out of the Collar), 
as for that I did beleeve myself most usefull to His Majestie in case Hee 
had taken up anie other Resolution, well knowing all the sea coasts in that 
county. Whilst wee were agreeing which of us should stay, the Gover- 
nour came to us and said, hee would adde thus much, that if wee would let 
him know where the King was, hee would go himself and deliver the same 
thing to his Majestie as he had done tous; but we both resolv’d not to tell 
him the particular place: yet I presently laid nold of his goeing to the 
King, and was very glad of that motion, there being no better salve (in my 
understanding) for the difficulty which only rested with mee, which was 
that His Majestie would not bee at liberty to doe anie thing else, in case 
he should not approove of what was tendred to Him, the Governour 
haveing then the knowledge of His being come from Hampton Court, and 
not farr from him, would certainly have sent Spies with either of us, and so 
have beene sure to have seized Him, if he should have taken any other 
Course; and by his goeing I conceived a good expedient wes offered to 
put into His Majestie’s power to dispose of Himself anie other way, if Hee 
liked not to goe to the Isle of Wight upon those Conditions.’—vol. ii. pp. 
113—117. 


Sir John Berkeley gives a very different account of this transaction. 


“ The first thing we resolved was, that, since his Majesty went towards 
the east side of the island, that we would go on to the west, to a place 
called Limington, where Mr. Ashburnham told me there was a short pas- 
sage over, By the way, I asked Mr. Ashburnham if he had any acquaint 
ance with Hammond the Governor. He replied, ‘ not very much, yet 
he had lately had some discourse with him upon the highways near King- 
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ston, and found him not very averse to his Majesty ; but that which made 
him conceive the best hopes of him was, the character Mr. Denham, and 
the commendations my Lady Isabella Thynn gave of him. 

‘We came to Limington that night, but could not pass, by reason of a 
violent storm that blew. The next morning we got over, and had then to go 
eight miles to the castle of Carisbroke, where the Governour dwelt. We 
came thither after ten in the morning, and found the Governour was newl 
gone out towards Newport. When we overtook him, Mr. Ashburnham 
desired me to open the matter to him, which he would afterwards second 
himself. After I had saluted him, I took him aside, and delivered our 
message to him word for word. But he grew so pale, and fell into such a 
trembling, that I did really believe he would have fallen off his horse : 
which trembling continued with him at least an hour after, in which he 
broke out into passionate and distracted expressions, sometimes saying, 
«“ Ogentlemen ! you have undone me by bringing the King into the island,— 
if, at least, you have brought him; and, if you have not, pray let him not 
come: for, what between my duty to his Majesty, and my gratitude for 
this fresh obligation of confidence, on the one hand, and my observing my 
trust to the army, on the other, I shall be confounded.” Other while he 
would talk to a quite contrary purpose. I remember, that, to settle him 
the better, I said, that, ‘* God be thanked, there was no harm done; that 
his Majesty intended a favour to him and his posterity, in giving him an 
oceasion to lay a great obligation upon him, and such as was very con- 
sisting with his relation to the army, who had so solemnly engaged them- 
selves to his Majesty: but, if he thought otherwise, his Majesty would be 
far from imposing his person upon him.” To that he replied, that then, if 
his Majesty should come to any mischance, what would the army and 
kingdom say to him, that had refused to receive him? To this I replied, 
that he did not refuse him, who was notcome to him. He returned, that 
he must needs know where his Majesty was, because he knew where we 
were. I told him he was never the nearer for my part. He then began 
a little to sweeten, and to wish that his Majesty would have reposed him- 
self absolutely upon him, because it would have been much the better for 
both. I then went to Mr. Ashburnham, and told him, that this Governour 
was not a man for our purpose, and that for my part, | would never give 
my consent that his Majesty should trusthim. Mr. Ashburnham acknow- 
ledged that he did not like him; yet, on the other side, he much feared 
what would become of his Majesty, if he should be discovered before he 
had made his point, and made appear what his intention was; for then he 
would be accused of what his enemies pleased to lay upon him. I replied, 
that, if we returned not that night, his Majesty would be gone to sea. I 
perceived Mr. Ashburnham liked not that so well, and therefore took the 
Governour to task apart, and, after some conference, they came both to 
me; and the Governour said, that, since we desired it, he would say, that, 
because his Majesty, he believed, had made choice of him, as a person of 
honour and honesty, to lay this great trust upon, therefore he would not 
deceive his Majesty’s expectation. I replied, that expression was too 
general, and did not come home to our instructions. He then made note 
discourses not much to the purpose, during which time he kept himself 
between Mr. Ashburnham and me; and when he found me still unsatisfied, 
he added, that I was harder to content than Mr. Ashburnham, and he did 
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believe that his Majesty would be much easier pleased than either, and 
thereupon concluded that I should go into the castle, and that Mr. Agh. 
burnham should take his horse and go to the King, and tell his Majesty 
what he said. I embraced the motion most readily, and immediately 
went over the bridge into the castle, though I had the image of the gal. 
lows very perfectly before me. Mr. Ashburnham went, I believe, with 4 
better heart to horse: but before he was gone half a flight shot, the Gover. 
nour (being before the castle-gate,) called to him, and had a conference of 
at least a quarter of an hour with him, to what purpose I never knew until 
I came into Holland, where a gentleman of good worth and quality told 
me, that the Governour affirmed afterwards in London, and in many 
places, that he then offered to Mr. Ashburnham, that IT should go and he 
should stay, as believing his Majesty to be less willing to expose him than 
me, but that Mr. Ashburnham absolutely refused. Whatever passed 
between them, I am sure they came both back to me; and the Gover. 
nour putting himself between us said, that he would say that, which he 
was sure ought to content any reasonable man, which was, that he did 
believe his Majesty relied on him, as on a person of honour and honesty, 
and therefore he did engage himself to us to perform whatever could be 
expected from a person of honour and honesty. Before I could make any 
Mr. Ashburnham made this reply, I will ask no more. The Governor 
then added, let us then all go to the King, and acquaint him with it. Mr. 
Ashburnham answered, with all my heart. I then broke from the Gover. 
nour, who held me in his hand, and went to Mr. Ashburnham, and said, 
what do you mean, to carry this man to the King before you know whether 
he will approve of this undertaking or no? undoubtedly you will surprise 
him. Mr. Ashburnham said nothing but, I'll warrant you; and so you 
shall, said I; for you know the King much better than I do, and there- 
fore when we shall come where the King is, I assure you I will not see him 
before you have satisfied his Majesty concerning your proceeding, Well; 
he would take that upon him.’—vol. ii. p. 170—175. 


The king, it will be observed, gave no instructions to Ashburn- 
ham to bring the governor into his presence; the remark, therefore, 
of Lord Clarendon, that ‘‘ the not having a ship ready, if it were 
intended, was inexcusable ; and the putting the king into Han- 
mond’s hands without his leave, could never be wiped out,” seems 
to be perfectly justifiable. But the noble historian goes further. 


‘here were some who said, that Ashburnham resolved that the king 
should go to the Isle of Wight, before he left Hampton Court ; and the 
lord Langdale often said, “ that being in Mr. Ashburnham’s chamber at 
that time, he had the curiosity, whilst the other went out of the room, to 
look upon a paper that lay upon the table; in which was writ, that 
would be best for the king to withdraw from the army, where he was In 
such danger; and that the Isle of Wight would be a good retreat, wher: 
colonel Hammond commanded ; who was a very honest man.’ And this 
was some days before his majesty removed. And then it was observed, 
that Hammond himself left the army but two or three days before the 
king’s remove, and went to the Isle of Wight at a season when there was 
was no visible occasion to draw him thither, and when the agitators 
the army were at highest; and it was looked upon with the mor 
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wonder, because Ashburnham was not afterwards called in question 
for being instrumental in the king’s going away, but lived unquestioned 
long after in the sight of the parliament, and in conversation with some 
of the officers of the army who had most deceived him; and which was 
more censured than all the rest, that after the murder of the king he com- 
pounded, as was reported, at ‘an easy rate, and lived at ease, and grew 
rich, for many years together without interruption.’ "—vol. i. pp. 121, 122, 

It must be confessed, that Berkeley’s narrative at least gives 
countenance to that portion of this commentary which relates to 
the negotiations with Hammond. Even if Sir John’s evidence 
were not so clear and positive against him, there is the stubborn 
fact, that without instructions, and contrary even to the object of 
his mission, Ashburnham consented to bring the governor to the 
king. What followed must be told in his own language. 


‘The Governour then takeing with him the Captaine of Cowes Castle, 
and their two servants (for 1 refused to stirr if they would take Soldiers 
with them, as Sir John Berkeley told mee hee had propos’d) wee em- 
barqued, and were together till we came to Titchfield Towne, where | 
desired to go before to the Lord of Southampton’s (where then I told him 
the King was) and acquaint His Majestie with what had passed, and with 
my Resolution to give him his election in disposeing His person. When I 
had made the whole relation to the King, Hee was pleased to say (with a 
very severe and reserved Countenance, the first of that kinde to mee), that 
notwithstanding that Engagement, Hee very beleeved the Governour would 
make Him a Prisoner. I presumed to tell Him (though with the saddest 
heart that certainly ever anie man had) that I was sure his Instructions 
were fully obey’d, they being to try what Conditions wee could get for Him ; 
but since what was done did not please Him, I was happy that I had pro- 
vided an Expedient ; soe that if Hee would say what other course hee would 
steere, | would take order that the Governour should not interrupt Him ; 
His Majestie ask’d mee how that could possibly bee, since the Governour 
was come with us? I answear’d, that his comeing made anie other way 
more practicable than if hee had stayed behind. Hee then told mee, that 
Hee had sent to Hampton for a Vessell, to transport Him into France, and 
was in good hope to bee supply’d, and that Hee expected Newes of it everie 
moment, but verie earnestly pressed to know how I would cleare Him of the 
Governour; I answeared that I was resolved and prepared to kill him and 
the Captaine with my owne hands.’—vol. ii. pp. 117, 118. 


Sir John substantially agrees with his colleague upon this part 
of the transaction ; a report so humiliating to Ashurnham in every 
point of view, whether as a man of sense, or of honour, or of com- 
mon honesty, would hardly be credited, had it not come from his 
own hands. He adds, with all the coolness of a practised assassin, 
that the king having heard his proposal, took a few turns in the 
room, and resolved ‘ not to have execution done upon the governor!’ 
Sir John Berkeley is a little more explicit. ‘“ What!” said the 
king to Ashburnham, “have you brought Hammond with you? 
0 you have undone me; for] am by this means made fast from 
stirring.” Ashburnham replied, ‘‘ that if he mistrusted Hammond, 
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he would undertake to secure him.” His majesty said, “I under. 
stand you well enough, but the world would not excuse me, For 
if I should follow that counsel, it would be said, and believed, that 
he (Hammond) had ventured his life for me, and that I had un- 
worthily taken it from him. No, it is too late now to think of any 
thing, but going through the way you have forced upon me, and 
to leave the issue to God.” “ But,” adds Sir John, “ when his 
majesty began anew to wonder that he could make so great an 
oversight, Mr. Ashburnham, having no more to reply, wept bit- 
terly.” Upom this passage in his ancestor’s life, we apprehend that 
the noble editor of these volumes will have little reason to congra- 
tulate himself or his family. As to Lord Clarendon’s relation of 
it, we own that we can perceive no material error, for though not 
exactly consonant in all the particulars with the narratives of the 
two principal actors, yet in no essential respect does it differ from 
them. It throws no blame upon Ashburnham, which he does not 
appear to have most amply deserved. 
he king having, in consequence of the situation in which he 
was placed, resolved to proceed to the Isle of Wight, was lodged 
in Carisbrook Castle, where he was at first respectfully treated by 
the governor. When, however, the Parliament and the army 
united, Hammond, ‘ that detestable villain,’ as Ashburnham then 
called him, ‘ began to use the king with great irreverence.’ Intel- 
ligence was conveyed to his Majesty that the army was bent upon 
his destruction, a project which, if not originated, was highly en- 
couraged by Cromwell and Ireton. Charles determined to escape 
from Carisbrook, again concerted with Ashburnham for that 
purpose, who contrived that the Queen, who was then in France, 
should send over a French vessel to Southampton, to wait Ash- 
burnham’s orders. This was, we .believe, the only step which the 
Queen ever took for effecting the safety of her husband. The 
bark was — for the King’s reception, and as he had liberty 
to ride abroad, no obstacle to his flight now appeared to remain. 
‘The King with greate joy ranne to the window to see how the 
wind stood by the fane, and finding it perfectly faire, made all 
hast to draw on his bootes, and being readie to go out of his cham- 
ber, hee turn’d againe to look upon the fane, when so fatal a 
mischeefe did attend him, as it was changed at that instant cleane 
contrary, and continued so for six dayes together, so as the barque 
could not stirr.” The Parliamentary and the Scotch Commissioners 
by that time arrived at Carisbrook Castle, and Ashburnham, 
Berkeley, and Legg, were removed from the service of the king. 
One more attempt at an escape, as unlucky as all the others, the 
king was induced by Ashburnham to make. The latter, it appears, 
after his separation from the royal presence, found means to apprise 
him that he would have horses at Netley Park, to carry him to @ 
place where he had provided a ship to transport him to France. 
The king, he says, sent word, that— 
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‘What I had proposed to Him concerning His escape was verie welcome, 
and in order thereto would have me waite for Him every night at the sea- 
side, till Hee discharged mee, for most assuredly Hee would doe his parte, 
being confident of the assistance of one about Him, and haveing discovered 
(upon tryall) that Hee could pass His bodie between the barrs of the window 
or His Chamber, because Hee found there was roome enough for His 
head (the rule being that where the head can pass the body may) ; but most 
unhappily Hee mistooke the way of measure, for instead of putting forth 
His head sidewayes, Hee did it right forward; by which Error, when all 
things were adjusted for His escape the second time, and that Hee thought 
to put in execution what Hee thought so sure, (His passage through the 
window) Hee stuck fast in it, and (as he was pleased to send me word) did 
straine so much in the attempt, as Hee was in great extremity, though with 
long and painefull struglings Hee got back againe, without anie certaine 
notice taken by anie man, but by him who waited to have served him when 
Hee had come downe. --vol. ii. pp, 123, 124. 


After waiting, as he says, a quarter of a year upon the sea-coast 
with the view to assist Charles in his meditated escape, he was 
taken prisoner, soon after which he made, as Clarendon has 
already stated, his composition, and lived “‘ unquestioned long after 
in the sight of the Parliament.” 

The Earl of Ashburnham suggests that Clarendon had violent 
prejudices against his ancestor, because he was a favourite with 
the King, and had in one instance interfered with matters apper- 
taining more immediately to the Chancellor’s office. It is unneces- 
sary to examine very Closely whether or not Clarendon was actuated 
by any feelings of hostility against Ashburnham, for these or for 
any other reasons. The narrative above, which is now first pub- 
lished, is sufficient in our minds to shew that Ashburnham was a 
man ready to do any act of baseness or criminality. He who 
would have murdered two gentlemen who entrusted themselves to 
his honour and guidance, would have stopped at nothing which 
offered him the prospect of advantage. Such a man as this it is 
whom the noble editor of these volumes boasts of, as not inferior 
even to Clarendon ‘ in point of honour and integrity!’ Nay, he 
lalks of the memory of this ancestor, of whom he ought really to 
be ashamed, as quite as dear and sacred to him as that of the illus- 
trious statesman is to his descendants. When the Earl of Ash- 
burnham is able to shew that Lord Clarendon offered in cold blood 
to commit murder, we may allow that the two characters ought to 
be placed upon a level. We conceive that nothing save that 
sickly pride of aristocracy, with which this country 1s every day 
becoming more and more disgusted, could induce any man in his 
Senses to attempt the impotent vindication which these volumes con- 
tain. They will have, we apprehend, an effect quite the reverse of that 
which the noble Earl contemplates. They will demonstrate Claren- 

on Scorrectness in essentials, although in some minor details he may 
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possibly have been misinformed. They will moreover shew in what 
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unworthy beginnings some of our most ancient nobility has had ‘its 
rise, for although John Ashburnham was not raised to the peerage, 
his family was enabled, by his riches, acquired chiefly through the 
system of favouritism, to obtain that distinction at the Revo ution, 
from the very hands of the prince who had _ supplanted his most 
loving masters. Verily the history of the origin of many of our 
nobles, not to speak of the lives of all of them now existing, with 
very few exceptions, would pan a picture of human nature of the 
most revolting description. e trust that the task will be under. 
taken by some person competent to perform it, and who would 
fearlessly go through his labours, not with the view of propagating 
scandal, but of rooting out the great source from which it springs, 
We affirm, without fear of contradiction, that there is more of profii- 
gacy practised and produced by the three or four hundred families 
that form our peerage, than by all the other classes of society put 
together. An aristocracy of intellect or of merit we could venerate; 
but we have no respect for those who can talk of the “ honour’ 
and “ integrity” of such a man as “ Jack Ashburnham !” 
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Tue Annuals for 1831 already begin to make their appearance in 
considerable force. There are we know not how many still in 
preparation ; we hear that altogether we are to have at least from 
twenty to thirty of these brilliant publications on our table before 
the close of the year. Whether a market is likely to be found 
for them all, is a question which we have no wish to determine. 
Enterprize, either in authors or publishers, is not to be discouraged 
on light grounds. They will be doubtless the best judges as to 
their own interests : if they succeed, they will renew their exertions 
another and another year; if they fail, we shall hear no more-about 
them. They will steal away unperceived from the scene, and the 
world will go on just as if they had never attempted to climb the 
steep of fame. 
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So much has been said upon the intimate relation which has for 
some time existed between these tokens of the new year and the 
progress of the fine arts in this woget + that it would be super- 
fluous to dwell for a moment on that subject. We suspect, how- 
ever that we have already seen the utmost length to which that 
relation can go. Indeed it would be difficult to imagine more 
perfect works of genius, than some of the plates which have ap- 
peared in our Annuals. In no part of the continent has any thing 
been produced which may be said to approach them in excellence. 
It is stated, and we believe with truth, that both German and 
French publishers of this class of books, in order to stand any 
chance of competition, have been under the necessity of sending to 
England for their embellishments. Thus we have a new and con- 
spicuous proof of the impetuosity, resolution, and success, with 
which British talent and industry can seize upon every opportunity 
of improvement. It is mot ten years ago since the Germans and 
the French surpassed us in their engravings, at least in such 
engravings as were inserted in their Annuals ; and now they are 
obliged to borrow from us, or to give up the contest. This fact 
alone is worth a volume of dissertation. 

There is at the same time in this, as in all other enterprizes 
which partake of a commercial character, just reason for appre- 
hending that the thing may be, indeed that it has been already, 
overdone. We happened very recently to overhear two tradesmen 
in the humbler walk of life, discussing with great earnestness some 
points of political economy which came home to their own bosoms. 
Among other matters it was angrily asserted by one, and as vehe- 
mently confirmed by the other, that no man sets up a business 
and succeeds in getting a bare living by it, but another comes and 
sets up the same business next door to him, the consequence of 
which is that they endeavour to undersell each other until both 
are ruined. We fear that a process of this description is in pro- 
gress with respect to the Annuals. If we be wrong, we shall be 
most happy to be convinced of it, and to surrender our apprehen- 
SIONS. 

In a literary point of view however, we can speak with a little 
more confidence. It is certain, that although at least one hundred 
different volumes of prose and poetry have been given to the world 
under the denomination of Annuals within the last eight or nine 
years, they have not as yet produced half a dozen compositions 
which are worth the trouble of preservation. It may be said that 
literary excellence is not the main object of these works ; that they 
seek only to amuse for a season, and have no ambition of immor- 
tality. If that be so, we have nothing further to say —_ them. 
They have, for the most part, accomplished the end of ther fugitive 
existence, and it aaa be unjust to tax them with the perform- 


ance of a purpose for which they never were designed. Never- 
theless, if the editors of some of these productions are to be be- 
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lieved upon their own avowals, they have not been altogether with. 
out a glimpse of hope that their collections might live beyond the 
season of their birth. These aspirants are assuredly doomed to 
disappointment. 

Whether it was the novelty of the books, or the freshness of the 
genius which was applied to the illustration of the earlier volumes, 
that gained them so large a share of public favour, we know not, 
To us it appears, that while in their embellishments they are either 
improving, or at least stationary, in their literary contents they are 
decidedly declining every year. In those for the forthcoming sea- 
son, which we have already had the opportunity of perusing, we 
have found very few compositions above the rank of a low medi- 
ocrity. The Chorleys, the Howitts, the Merrits, the Jewsburys, 
the Bowrings, the Pringles, the Kennedys, the Motherwells, the 
Harrisons, the Landons, the Woodleys and the Tartts, such are 
the names which chiefly grace the beautifully printed pages before 
us! Of all this tribe of men, women, and children, who that has 
ever heard before would like to hear again. 

What is the result? We think that we can tell. We have ob- 
served that in most circles to which our intercourse leads us, the 
plates of the Annuals are in the first instance carefully examined, 
and, with few exceptions, very justly admired. Some persons, having 
no better occupation, read the whole volume through, and pro- 
nounce it dreadfully tiresome; others arrive at the same con- 
clusion without getting beyond fifty pages, and the majority taking 
the opinion of either class of readers for their guide, never attempt 
to turn a single leaf of the letter-press over another. Before they 
are in bloom a month, the Annuals become in consequence the 
most neglected of all other races. 

While the dews of morning are still upon them, it is, however, to 
us, a pleasant duty to wander from flower to flower, like the bee, 
and extract the richest portions of their produce. We shall take 
them in the order in which they grow up beneath our eye—in 
other words, according as they are placed under our notice. The 
reader is probably aware that we never seek out these works, nor 
indeed any others. The publishers think that they best consult 
their interests by sending us the earliest copies; and we return 
the compliment by expressing our opinion upon them, one after 
another, in the line of succession in which we receive them. But 
here the obligation ends. The publishing world already well knows 
that acting in the capacity of Reviewers, we have neither friend- 
ship nor hostility to serve, and no sort of interest, save that of 
literature, to consult. We think that we have so fully established 
our character in this respect, that we shall proceed at once to 
our purpose. 

The ‘ Winter’s Wreath’ was on this, as upon most former 
occasions, the earliest in the field. Of the plates we have spoken 
in our last number. After a second examination, we have no 
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hesitation in declaring that they are fully entitled to the praise 
which we then gave them, Of the literary compositions we can- 
not sing in the same strain. They are upon the whole perhaps of 
a better class than we have generally seen in this publication, and 
although it must be owned that this is no great eulogium, yet they 
have amongst them a few gems which throw a redeeming light 
around them. Foremost of these is a translation into Latin, by 
Archdeacon Wrangham, of Mr. Bayley’s pretty song—“ The But- 
terfly was a Gentleman.” The scholar will at once admire the 
simplicity of the language, the sweetness of the measure, and the 
accuracy of the version. 
‘ Papilius bellus homo fuit, 
Fameque non optime ; 
Per aprica volavit is usque loca, 
Purpurea cum veste. 
Domique, ceu carcere seclusam 
Dereliquit conjugem ; 
Ipse, coelibis instar vagi, foras 
Quamque osculans, vah! floreni 
* Cicindela fuit tenuis conjux, 
Prodiit quee vix usquam ; 
Ea hunc deperibat unice, 
Parim hei redamabat eam. 
Neglecta diem trivit—vagum 
Tunc errare virum scibat : 
Accendit at lampada vespere, 
Que fax redeunti erat. 


‘ Fors nocte rediens sero 

Haud lampada conspicit : 

Hance viderat accipiter spretam, 
Secumque rapax tulit : 

—Cave ergo, papilio, si tubi 
Ea venerit tempestas, 

Frustra obscurum per iter velles 
Domi lampada foveras.’— Winter's Wreath, p. 70. 


After reading these classic lines, we almost blush, on turning 
back a few pages, to find the following :— 
‘In life, from pleasant Galilee, 
They followed meekly in his train ; 
To watch his need, to soothe his pain; 
Thus did the Maries three !’—Ib. p. 24. 


This verse forms part of a composition, written by Mr. William 
Howitt, for the purpose of illustrating West’s noble picture of the 
Three Maries, which has been admirably engraved by E. Smith, 
Ina similar strain the guards are described :— 

‘ Like men by lightning struck, they lay, 

Bewildered, crushed, and low ; 
And pondered through the sabbath day, 
In half-despairing woe !’—Jb. p. 24. 
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So also one of the Maries is mentioned as having been set free 
‘ From fierce and flendish sptrits seven!’ 
and of the three, Mr. Howitt sings that 


‘They weeping sate, and there did tell 
Of each good deed and miracle !’ 


How happens it, that amongst our versifiers, almost every sub- 
ject taken from the sacred writings is turned into a caricature? [t 
is Chateaubriand, we think, who has endeavoured to convince the 
world that the history of Christianity yields many finer subjects 
for the painter, the poet, and the sculptor, than that of paganism, 
We agree in the theory, but so far as poetry and sculpture, at 
least, are concerned, we lament to observe that the well-meant 
eloquence of the French author has as yet produced very few 
disciples in practice. We might contrast with some of Mrs. He- 
mans’ exertions in this way, her excursions into the heathen world, 
and learn what a much deeper poetical inspiration she has drawn 
from the fountain of Castaly, than from that of the Jordan. 
Linton may be proud of his finely imagined view of Delos, when 
he sees it engraved by Miller, and followed by the lines which 
Mrs. Hemans has bestowed upon it. 


‘ A song was heard of old—a low, sweet song, 
On the blue seas by Delos :* from that isle 
The Sun-God’s own domain, a gentle girl, 
Gentle—yet all inspired of soul, of mien, 
Lit with a life too perilously bright— 
Was borne away to die. How beautiful 
Seems this world to the dying !—but for her, 
The child of beauty and of poesy, 
And of soft Grecian skies—oh ! who may dream 
Of all that from her changeful eye flashed forth, 
Or glanced more quiveringly through starry tears, 
As on her land’s rich vision, fane o’er fane 
Coloured with loving light—she gazed her last, 
Her young life’s last, that hour! From her pale brow 
And burning cheek she threw the ringlets back, 
And bending forward—as the spirit swayed 
The reed-like form still to the shore beloved, 
Breathed the swan-music of her wild farewell 
O’er dancing waves :—‘* Oh! linger yet,” she cried ; 
“ Oh! linger, linger on the oar, 
Oh ! pause upon the deep! 





*« Tt will be remembered, that this beautiful island was sacred to the 
ancient Greeks, from having been the birth-place of Apollo and Diana 
None were born or died there—the mothers and the dying were carried to 
the neighbouring islet of Rhane. Solemn expeditions, with much priestly 
pomp, were frequently made from Athens to enforce this ordinance, pat- 
ticularly to propitiate the Gods in time of public calamity. Our era refers 


to the celebrated lustration, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, during 
the plague of Athens.’ 
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That I may gaze yet once, once more, 
Where floats the golden day o'er fane and steep. 
Never so brightly smiled mine own sweet shore : 
—Oh! linger, linger on the parting oar ! 
‘“] see the laurels fling back showers 
Of soft light still on many a shrine ; 

I see the path to haunts of flowers 
Through the dim olives lead its gleaming line ; 
| hear a sound of flutes—a swell of song— 
Mine is too low to reach that joyous throng ! 


«« Oh! linger, linger on the oar, 
Beneath my native sky ! 
Though breathing from the radiant shore 
Voices of youth too sweetly wander by ! 
Mine hath no part in all their summer-mirth, 
Yet back they call me to the laughing earth. 


‘« A fatal gift hath been thy dower, 
Lord of the Lyre! to me; 

With song and wreath from bower to bower, 
Sisters went bounding like young Oreads free ; 
While I, through long, lone, voiceless hours apart, 
Have lain and listened to my beating heart. 


««« Now, wasted by the inborn fire, 
I sink to early rest; 
The ray that lit the incense-pyre, 
Leaves unto death its temple in my breast. 
—0O sunshine, skies, rich flowers ! too soon I go, 
While round me thus triumphantly ye glow ! 


‘« Bright isle! might but thine echoes keep 
A tone of my farewell, 
One tender accent, low and deep, 
Shrined ’midst thy founts and haunted rocks to dwell ! 
Might my last breath send music to thy shore ! 
—Oh! linger, seamen, linger on the oar!”’ 
Winter’s Wreath, pp. 49—51. 


We should have thought that Mary Howitt, the sister or the 
wife (we know not which) of the aforesaid William, ought to have 
preserved for one of the Juvenile Annuals her verses beginning, 


‘One summer eve, seven little boys 
Were playing at the ball ; 
Seven little boys so beautiful, 
Beside a castle wall !’ 


When the age of conceit and euphuism returns again, as we 
Suppose it will do one day, seeing that almost all the old fashions 
come forth again in succession and in renovated glory, persons, no 
doubt, will be found to admire Mr. H. Roscoe’s poetry, of which 
the following song may be considered a fair specimen. 
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‘Once the Queen of the East, at ner Anthony’s feast, 
A pearl of high value dissolved in her wine; 
But what was the glow, that its blaze could bestow, 
Compared to the jewel that’s mingled in mine ? 
‘Then tell me no more, the rich prize to explore, 
In the caves of the ocean, or depths of the mine; 
Tis a thought of my breast, that must ne’er be exprest, 
That I drop in my goblet to sweeten my wine.’— 
Winter's Wreath, p. 69, 


A thought that can be dropped into a goblet is, we believe, 
something new. But still more novel is a thought, that being so 
dropped, can sweeten wine, and still be more precious than Cleo- 
patra’s pearl, and indeed all other jewels that ever saw the light! 

The difference in the styles of Johnson and Burke being a sub- 
ject hitherto unexplored, one perfectly new, and furnishing a fund 
of polite entertainment, Mr. John Merritt thought he could do no 
better than cheer the brow of winter, by a regular critical essay on 
that special theme. Three-and-twenty mortal pages of this lucu- 
bration rise before our wondering eyes, like an alpine height. But 
like the alpine traveller, we shall take good care not to face the 
precipice ; we choose the more cunning road which, winding mys- 
teriously round the base, saves us from the perils of the way. En 
passant, we regret to discover our friend, Miss Mary Ann Browne, 
ina faint. It seems that the works of nature now quite overpower 
her tender sensibilities. 

‘In every tree 
Where the wind whispereth—in the moaning sea, 
There is a mighty voice too strong for me, 
It stuns my brain !’ 
a * 
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* * * 
‘The very turning of a worm !’ 
Even this, the poor girl can no longer endure. 
* My brain 

Awakes too wildly when it hears the call 

Of Nature in the storm, or rushing fall 

Of waters !—TI am faint—to life again !’ 
Miss M. A. Browne sets out with saying,— 


‘I cannot bear 
To be without my kind ;’— 


If so, we should advise her by all means to take unto herself a 
husband. In her present condition, when the turning of a worm 
makes her faint, she really is much to be pitied. She should walk 
out with a decanter of water in her seine. 

We have sought in vain for something worthy of being extracted 
from among the prose compositions in this volume; but although 
there are two or three pieces not without merit, we could not con- 
scientiously occupy our pages with any of them, particularly cou- 
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sidering that we have before us so many other works of the same 
description to notice. We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
another of Mrs. Hemans’ productions, which appears to us to 
breathe of the purest atmosphere of poetry. It worthily illus- 
trates Robinson’s masterly engraving, after Celesti’s picture of 
St. Cecilia. 


‘How can that eye, with inspiration beaming, 
Wear yet so deep a calm ?—Oh, Child of Song! 

Is not the Music-Land a world of dreaming, 
Where forms of sad, bewildering beauty throng ? 


‘Hath it not sounds from voices long departed ? 
Echoes of tones that rang in childhood’s ear ? 
Low, haunting whispers, which the weary-hearted, 

Stealing ’midst crowds away, have wept to hear? 


‘No, not for Thee !—thy Spirit, meek, yet queenly, 
On its own starry height, beyond all this 
Floating triumphantly, and yet serenely, 
Breathes no faint under-tone through songs of bliss ! 


‘Say, by what strain, through cloudless ether swelling, 
Thou hast drawn down those wanderers from the skies ” 
Bright guests! even such as left of yore their dwelling, 
For the deep cedar-shades of Paradise! 
‘What strain ?—oh ! not the nightingale’s, when showering 
Her own heart's life drops on the burning lay, 
She stirs the young woods in the days of flowering, 
And pours her strength, but not her grief, away ! 
‘And not the Exile’s !—when ’midst lonely billows 
He wakes the Alpine notes his mother sung, 
Or blends them with the sigh of alien willows, 
Where, murmuring to the wind, his harp is hung. 


‘And not the Pilgrim’s !—though his thoughts be holy, 
And sweet his Ave-song, when day grows dim, 
Yet, as he journeys pensively and slowly, 
Something of sadness floats through that low hymn. 
‘But Thou—the Spirit which at eve is filling 
All the hushed air and reverential sky, 
Founts, leaves, and flowers with solemn rapture thrilling, 
This is the soul of thy rich harmony ! 
‘This bears up high those breathings of devotion 
Wherein the currents of thy heart gush free ; 
Therefore no world of sad and vain emotion 
Is the dream-haunted Music-Land for thee.’ 
Winter’s Wreath, pp. 253, 254. 


The second work on our list, ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ partakes, 
this year, of the decline in literary variety and character, which 
we have noticed in the other annuals. In point of embellishment 
it will, perhaps, stand a favourable comparison with most of its 
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rivals. The portrait of her Majesty, engraved from Leslie’s picture 
by Humphries, is properly placed in the front of the volume as a 
master-piece. It has only one fault, that it bears not the slightest 
resemblance to the illustrious personage for whom it is intended. 
‘The Last Book’ is, in every respect, an inferior performance; the 
same may be said of ‘St. Mark’s Place at Venice,’ (a subject, by 
the way, that is quite worn out in the annuals,) and of ‘ Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Going Forth to Execution.’ But such blemishes as 
these may be fairly overlooked in a volume which can boast of that 
charming plate of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ of the ‘ Halt of the Caravan,’ 
the ‘ Maid of Rajasthan,’ and the ‘ Mountain Torrent.’ These are 
all embellishments of the highest order, and well worthy of the 
distinguished place which ‘ Friendship’s Offering’ has, since its 
second or third volume, maintained among the other publications 
of its kind. 

Here we find, at the commencement, one of Miss Mitford’s sly 
and merry tales, entitled ‘ The Cousins.’ ; 


‘Towards the middle of the principal street in my native town of 
Cranley, stands, or did stand, for J speak of things that happened many 
years back, a very long-fronted, very regular, very ugly brick house, 
whose large gravelled court, flanked on each side by offices reaching to 
the street, was divided from the pavement by iron gates and palisades, and 
a row of Lombardy poplars, rearing their slender columns so as to veil, 
without shading, a mansion which evidently considered itself, and was 
considered by its neighbours, as holding the first rank in the place. That 
mansion, indisputably the best in the town, belonged, of course, to the 
lawyer; and that lawyer was, as may not unfrequently be found in small 
places, one of the most eminent solicitors in the county. 

‘Richard Molesworth, the individual in question, was a person ob- 
scurely born and slenderly educated, who, by dint of prudence, industry, 
integrity, tact, and luck, had risen through the various gradations of 
writing clerk, managing clerk, and junior partner, to be himself the head 
of a great office, and a man of no small property or slight importance. 
Half of Cranley belonged to him, for he had the passion for brick and 
mortar often observed amongst those who have accumulated large fortunes 
in totally different pursuits, and liked nothing better than running up rows 
and terraces, repairing villas, and rebuilding farm houses. The better 
half of Cranley called him master, to say nothing of six or seven snug 
farms in the neighbourhood, of the goodly estate and manor of Hinton, 
famous for its preserves and fisheries, or of a command of floating capital 
which borrowers, who came to him with good securities in their hands, 
found almost inexhaustible. In short, he was one of those men with 
whom every thing had prospered through life; and, in spite of a profession 
too often obnoxious to an unjust, because sweeping, prejudice, there was 4 
pretty universal feeling amongst all who knew him, that his prosperity was 
deserved. A kind temper, a moderate use of power and influence, 4 
splendid hospitality, and that judicious liberality which shows itself in 
small things as well, as in great ones (for it is by twopenny savings that men 
get an ill name), served to ensure his popularity with high and low. 
Perhaps, even his tall, erect, portly figure, his good-humoured countenance, 
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cheerful voice, and frank address, contributed something to his reputation; 
his remarkable want of pretension or assumption of any sort certainly did, 
and as certainly the absence of every thing striking, clever, or original, in 
his conversation. That he must be a man of personal as well as of pro- 
fessional ability, no one tracing his progress through life could for a 
moment doubt; but, reversing the witty epigram on our wittiest monarch, 
he reserved his wisdom for his actions, and whilst all that he did showed 
the most udmirable sense and judgment, he never said a word that rose 
above the level of the merest common-place, vapid, inoffensive, dull, and safe, 

‘So accomplished, both in what he was and what he was not, our lawyer, 
at the time of which we write, had been for many years the oracle of the 
country gentlemen, held all public offices not inconsistent with each other, 
which their patronage could bestow, and in the shape of stewardships, 
trusts, and agencies, managed half the landed estates in the county. He 
was even admitted into visiting intercourse, on a footing of equality very 
uncommon in the aristocratic circles of country society—a society which 
is, for the most part, quite as exclusive as that of London, though in a 
different way. For this he was well suited, not merely by his own un- 
affected manners, high animal spirits, and nicety of tact, but by the 
circumstances of his domestic arrangements. After having been twice 
married, Mr. Molesworth found himself, at nearly sixty, a second time a 
widower. 

‘His first wife had been a homely, frugal, managing woman, whose few 
hundred pounds and her saving habits had, at that period of his life, for 
they were early united, conduced in their several ways to enrich and 
benefit her equally thrifty but far more aspiring husband, She never had 
a child; and, after doing him all possible good in her lifetime, was so kind 
as to die just as his interest and his ambition required more liberal house- 
keeping and higher connexion, each of which, as he well knew, would 
repay its cost. For connexion accordingly he married, choosing the 
elegant though portionless sister of a poor baronet, by whom he had two 
daughters, at intervals of seven years; the eldest being just of sufficient 
age to succeed her mother as mistress of the family, when she had the 
irreparable misfortune to lose the earliest, the tenderest, and the most 
inestimable friend that a young woman can have. Very precious was the 
memory of her dear mother to Agnes Molesworth! Although six years 
had passed between her death and the period at which our little story 
begins, the affectionate daughter had never ceased to lament her loss. 

‘Itwas to his charming daughters that Mr. Molesworth’s pleasant house 
owed its chief attraction. Conscious of his own deficient education, no 
pains or money had been spared in accomplishing them to the utmost 
height of fashion. 

‘The least accomplished was, however, as not unfrequently happens, by 
far the most striking; and many a high born and wealthy client, disposed 
to put himself thoroughly at ease at his solicitor's table, and not at all 
shaken in his purpose by the sight of the pretty Jessy,—a short, light, airy 
girl, with a bright sparkling countenance, all lilies and roses, and dimples 
and smiles, sitting, exquisitely dressed, in an elegant morning room, with 
her guitar in her lap, her harp at her side, and her drawing table before 
ber,—has suddenly felt himself awed into his best and most respectful 
teeding, when introduced to her retiring but self possessed elder sister, 
drest with an almost matronly simplicity, and evidently full, nut of her own 
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airs and graces, but of the modest and serious courtesy which beseemed 
her station as the youthful mistress of the house. 

‘ Dignity, a mild and gentle, but still a most striking dignity, was the 
prime characteristic of Agnes Molesworth in look and in mind. Her 
beauty was the beauty of sculpture, as contra-distinguished from that of 
painting ; depending mainly on form and expression, and little on colour, 
There could hardly be a stronger contrast than existed between the marble 
purity of her finely-grained complexion, the softness of her deep grey eye, 
the calm composure of her exquisitely moulded features, and the rosy 
cheeks, the brilliant glances, and the playful animation, of Jessy. In 4 
word, Jessy was a pretty girl, aud Agnes was a beautiful woman. Of these 
several facts both sisters were of course perfectly aware; Jessy, because every 
body told her so, and she must have been deaf to have escaped the know. 
ledge; Agnes, from some process equally certain, but less direct; for few 
would have ventured to take the liberty of addressing a personal compli- 
ment to one evidently too proud to find pleasure in any thing so nearly 
resembling flattery as praise. ‘ 

‘ Few, excepting her looking-glass and her father, had ever told Agnes 
that she was handsome, and yet she was as conscious uf her surpassing 
beauty, as Jessy of her sparkling prettiness; and, perhaps, as a mere 
question of appearance and becomingness, there might have been as much 
coquetry in the severe simplicity of attire and of manner which distin- 
guished one sister, as in the elaborate adornment and innocent showing-off 
of the other. There was, however, between them exactly such a real and 
internal difference of taste and of character as the outward shew served to 
indicate. Both were true, gentle, good, and kind; but the elder was as 
much loftier in mind as in stature ; was full of high pursuit and noble pur- 
pose; had abandoned drawing, from feeling herself dissatisfied with her 
own performances, as compared with the works of real artists; reserved 
her musical talents entirely for her domestic circle, because she put too 
much of soul into that delicious art to make it a mere amusement; and 
was only saved from becoming a poetess, by her almost exclusive devotion 
to the very great in poetry—to Wordsworth, to Milton, and to Shakspeare. 
These tastes she very wisely kept to herself; but they gave a higher and 
firmer tone to her character and manners; and more than one peer, when 
seated at Mr. Molesworth’s hospitable table, has thought with himself how 
well his beautiful daughter would become a coronet. 

‘Marriage, however, seemed little in her thoughts. Once or twice, 
indeed, her kind father had pressed on her the brilliant establishments that 
had offered,—but her sweet questions, ‘‘ Are you tired of me? Do you wish 
me away?” had always gone straight to his heart, and had put aside for 
the moment the ambition of his nature, even for this his favourite child. 

‘Of Jessy, with all her youthful attraction, he had always been Jess 
proud, perhaps less fond. Besides, her destiny he had long in his own 
mind considered as decided. Charles Woodford, a poor relation, brought 
up by his kindness, and recently returned into his family from a great 
office in London, was the person on whom he had long ago fixed for the 
husband of his youngest daughter, and for the immediate partner and 
eventual successor to his great and flourishing business; a choice that 
seemed fully justified by the excellent conduct and remarkable talents of 
his orphan cousin, and by the apparently good understanding and mutual 
affection that subsisted between the young people. 
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‘This arrangement was the more agreeable to him, as, providing munifi- 
cently for Jessy, it allowed him the privilege of making, as in lawyer- 
phrase he used to boast, “an elder son” of Agnes, who would, by this 
marriage of her youngest sister, become one of the richest heiresses of the 
county. He had even, in his own mind, elected her future spouse, in the 
1 rson of a young baronet who had lately been much at the house, and 
in favour of whose expected addresses (for the proposal had not yet been 
made—the gentleman had gone no farther than attentions) he had de- 
termined to exert the paternal authority which had so long lain dormant. 

‘But in the affairs of love, as of all others, man is born to disappoint- 
ment. ‘* L’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” is never truer than in the 
oreat matter of matrimony. So found poor Mr. Molesworth, who—Jessy 
having arrived at the age of eighteen, and Charles at two-and-twenty— 
offered his pretty daughter, and the lucrative partnership, to his penn as 
relation, and was petrified with astonishment and indignation to find the 
connection very respectfully but very firmly declined. The young man 
was very much distressed and agitated; ‘“‘he had the highest respect for 
Miss Jessy ; but he could not marry her—he loved another!” And then 
he poured forth a confidence as unexpected as it was undesired by his 
incensed patron, who left him in undiminished wrath and increased 
perplexity. 

‘The interview had taken place immediately after breakfast ; and when 
the conference was ended, the provoked father sought his daughters, who, 
happily unconscious of all that had occurred, were amusing themselves in 
their splendid conservatory—a scene always as becoming as it is agreeable 
to youth and beauty. Jessy was flitting about like a butterfly amongst 
the fragrant orange trees and the bright geraniums; Agnes standing under 
a superb fuschia, that hung over a large marble basin, her form and atti- 
tude, her white dress, and the classical arrangement of her dark hair, giving 
her the look of some nymph or naiad, a rare relic of Grecian art. Jess 
was prattling gaily, as she wandered about, of a concert which they had 
attended the evening before at the county town. 

‘“T hate concerts!” said the pretty little flirt. “To sit bolt upright 
on a hard bench for four hours, between the same four people, without the 
possibility of moving, or of speaking to any body, or of any body’s getting 
tous! Oh! how tiresome it is!” 

‘“ T saw Sir Edmund trying to slide through the crowd to reach you,” 
said Agnes, a little archly : ‘* his presence would, perhaps, have mitigated 
the evil. But the barricade was too complete; he was forced to retreat, 
without accomplishing his object.” 

‘“ Yes, I assure you, he thought it very tiresome; he told me so when 
we were coming out. And then the music!” pursued Jessy ; ‘“‘ the noise 
that they call music ! Sir Edmund says that he likes no music except my 
guitar, or a flute on the water; and I like none except your playing on the 
organ, and singing Handel on a Sunday evening, or Charles Woodford 
reading Milton and bits of Hamlet.” 

‘“Do you call that music?” asked Agnes, laughing. ‘ And yet,” 
continued she, “it is most truly so, with his rich Pasta-like voice, and his 
fine sense of sound; and to you, who do not greatly love poetry for its own 
sake, it is doubtless a pleasure much resembling in kind that of hearing 
the most thrilling of melodies on the noblest of instruments. I myself 
‘ave felt such a gratification in hearing that voice recite the verses of 
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Homer or of Sophocles in the original Greek. Charles Woolford’; reading 
is music.” 

‘It is a music which you are neither of you psn | to hear again,” 
interrupted Mr. Molesworth, advancing suddenly towards them ; “ for he 
has been ungrateful, and I have discarded him.” 

‘ Agnes stood as if petrified: “ Ungrateful! oh, father!” 

‘« You can’t have discarded him, to be sure, papa,” said Jessy, always 
good-natured ; ‘‘ poor Charles! what can he have done ?” 

‘« Refused your hand, child,” said the angry parent; “ refused to be 
my partner and son-in-law, and fallen in love with another lady! Wha 
have you to say for him now ?” 

‘« Why really, papa,” replied Jessy, ‘‘ I’m much more obliged to him 
for refusing my hand than to you for offering it. I like Charles very weil 
for a cousin, but I should not like such a husband at all; so that if this 
refusal be the worst that has happened, there’s no great harm done.” And 
off the gipsy ran ; declaring that “‘ she must put on her habit, for she had 
promised to ride with Sir Edmund ard his sister, and expected them every 
minute,” 

‘ The father and his favourite daughter remained in the conservatory. 

‘«*That heart is untouched, however,” said Mr. Molesworth, looking 
after her with a smile. 

‘«« Untouched by Charles Woodford, undoubtedly, replied Agnes, “ but 
has he really refused my sister ?” 

“** Absolutely.” 

**¢ And does he love another ?” 

‘“* He says so, and I believe him.” 

** Ts he loved again ?” 

‘«* That he did not say.” 

‘« Did he tell vou the name of the lady ?” 

¢ ¢ Yes,” 

** Do you know her?” 

‘- Tes.” 

‘Ts she worthy of him 2?” 

** Most worthy.” 

‘“*Has he any hope of gaining her affections? Oh! he must! he 
must! What woman could refuse him ?” 

‘“ He is determined not to try. The lady whom he loves is above him 
in every way; and much as he has counteracted my wishes, it is an ho- 
nourable part of Charles Woodford’s conduct, that he intends to leave his 
affection unsuspected by its object.” 

‘Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue, during which Agnes 
appeared trying to occupy herself with collecting the blossoms of a Cape 
jessamine, and watering a favourite geranium; but it would not do: the 
subject was at her heart, and she could not force her mind to indifferent 
occupations. She returned to her father, who had been anxiously watching 
her motions, and the varying expression of her countenance, and resu 
the conversation. 

‘* Rather! perhaps it is hardly maidenly to avow so much, but although 
you have never in set words told me your intentions, I hhave yet seen and 
known, I can hardly tell how, all that your too kind partiality towards me 
has designed for your children. You have mistaken me, dearest father, 
doubly mistaken me ; first, in thinking me fit to fill a splendid place in 
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society; next, in imagining that I desired such splendour. You meant 
to give Jessy and the lucrative partnership to Charles Woodford, and de- 
signed me and your large possessions to our wealthy and titled neighbour. 
And with some little change of persons these arrangements may still for the 
most part hold good. Sir Edmund may still be your son-in-law and your 
heir, for he loves Jessy, and Jessy loves him. Charles Woodford may still 
be your partner and your adopted son, fur nothing has chanced that need 
diminish your affection or his merit. Marry him to the woman he loves. 
She must be ambitious indeed, if she be not content with such a destiny. 
And let me live on with you, dear father, single and unwedded, with no 
thought but to contribute to your comfort, to cheer and brighten your 
declining years. Do not let your too great fondness for me stand in 
the way of their happiness! ake me not so odious to them and to 
myself, dear father! Let me live always with you, and for you—always 
your own poor Agnes!” And, blushing at the earnestness with which she 
had spoken, she bent her head over the marble basin, whose waters reflected 
the fair image, as if she had really been the Grecian statue to which, 
whilst he listened, her fond father’s fancy had compared her. “ Let 
me live single with you, and marry Charles to the woman whom he loves.” 

‘« Have you heard the name of the lady in question? Have you formed 
any guess who she may be ?” 

‘« Not the slightest. I imagined from what you said, that she was a 
stranger tome. Have 1 ever seen her ?” 

‘You may see her—at least you may see her reflection in the water, 
at this very moment; for he has had the infinite presumption, the admirable 
good taste, to fall in love with his cousin Agnes!” 

‘“ Father!” 

‘And now, mine own sweetest! do you still wish to live single with 
me ?” 

‘« Oh, father! father!” 

‘« Ordo you desire that I should marry Charles to the woman of his 
heart 2” 

‘“ Father! dear father !” 

‘“ Choose, my Agnes! It shall be as you command. Speak freely. 
Do not cling so around me, but speak !” 

‘Oh, my dear father! Cannot we all live together? I cannot leave 
you. But poor Charles—surely, father, we may all live together !” 

‘ And so it was settled; and a very few months proved that love had 
contrived better for Mr. Molesworth than he had done for himself. Jessy, 
with her prettiness, and her title, and her fopperies, was the very thing to 
be vain of—the very thing to visit for a day ;—but Agnes, and the cousin, 
Whose noble character and splendid talents so well deserved her, made the 
pride and the happiness of his home.’—pp. 1—13. 


Mr. John Malcolm, though a poet of no pretension, is yet the 
possessor of a — to whose breathings we always stop to listen 


whenever they chance to fall upon our ear. He puts us in mind, 
more than any living writer, of Langhorne. There is music in his 
verse, and a train of feeling in his thoughts, that touches the heart. 


In justification of this praise, we shall transcribe his ‘ Evening 
ours.’ 
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‘ Once more a welcome to the woods, 
And wandering streams that glide along 
|») The soft and sylvan solitudes, 
Now voiced with summer's song.— 


‘The odours wakening into birth, h 
The dreamy lull that fills the calm, 






‘The dewy freshness of the earth, b 
And evening breathing balm. 
| 
‘Lo, brightening in her smiles serene, P 
The landscape in the distance lies, f 
Soft as hope’s fairy-pictured scene, 
When steeped in memory’s dyes. 1 
«Sweet eve! the golden sunsets gone g 
Around thy dying beauty throng, ¥ 
And voices from the green earth flown, fc 
Are mingling with thy song. . 
‘Thy hues the cloud-wove glories wear, a 


All gorgeous in the west they gleam, 
As childhood’s air-built fabrics fair, 
But floating as its dream. 


‘And mantling vale and mountain high, 
Thy lingering radiance o’er the waves, 
Smiles a bright promise from the sky, 
O’er half forgotten graves. 


‘Tis sweet to list thy far farewells, 
The mystic murmurs of the wood, 
The dying voice of vesper bells,' 
The mountain’s falling flood ; 


‘ The wild birds’ chorus of the moor, 

The hum of home-returning bee, 

The sea-fowl’s wail upon the shore, 
An echo of the sea; 


‘To sit amid the garden bowers, 
And mark thy glory’s lessening line ; 
While kindling stats and closing flowers 
Attend thy calm decline ; 


‘ And with the loved one of the heart, 
(Adown the path of parted years,) 
To watch thy last pale splendours part, 
In silence and in tears.’—pp, 34, 35. 


We confess that we have no taste for.tales.of India manufactured 


Tepe .'¢ 

3 5, ae by European minds. Even Lalla Rookh has: failed to reconcile us 

oh ee to the artifice by which knowledge acquired: from books is at- 

i) ia 2 tempted to be substituted for personal acquaintance with the scene 
> ee of the story, and with the. manners of .the.,people;from whom its 


characters are selected, . Mr. Ritchie's tale-of.( Kishna Komari,’ or 
A, gee the Maid of Rajast’han is at least equally:ebjectionable in this 
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respect. He sets out with announcing, that he has gathered all 
the particulars of customs, manners, superstitions, dress, every 
thing, in short, that tends to fill up and give expression to the out- 
line of his fiction, from Colonel Tod’s Annals of that country, which 
have been lately published. We know not how others may feel 
upon reading such an introduction as this to a tale of Rajast’han; 
but, for our own parts, we should prefer one genuine verse of eastern 
poetry, to a whole library of such historical romances as this. 

Though we have not particularized the print of the ‘ Rejected,’ 
from a picture by Stephanoff, yet we must say that it possesses 
very considerable merit. We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Haynes Bayly has misunderstood the intention of the painter alto- 
gether, in the odd poetical commentary which he has written upon 
it. The gentleman upon one knee looks a great deal too downcast 
for the expression of the kind of remonstrance which the poet has 
put into his mouth ; and whatever he may be supposed to have 
said, the lady by no means appears in the mood for being bantered, 
which Mr. Bayly seems to have imagined. He has been much 
more successful in his illustration of the ‘ Accepted,’ though the 
engraving is not altogether so worthy of his verses. 


‘I thank you for that downcast look, 
And for that blushing cheek ; 
I would not have you raise your eyes, 
I would not have yon speak : 
Though mute, I deem you eloquent, 
I ask no other sign, 
While thus your little hand remains 
Confidingly in mine. 
‘I know you fain would hide from me 
The tell-tale tears that steal 
Unbidden forth, and half betray 
The anxious fears you feel : 

From friends long-tried and dearly loved 
The plighted bride must part ; 
Then freely weep—lI could not love 

A coid unfeeling heart. 


‘I know you love your cottage home, 

Where, in the summer time, 

Your hand has taught the clematis 
Around the porch to climb : 

Yon casement with the wild rose screen, 
Yon little garden too, 

How many fond remembrances 
Endear them all to you ! 


‘ You sigh to leave your mother's roof, 
Though on my suit she smiled, 
And, spurning ev'ry selfish thought, 
Gave up her darling child ; 
VOL, XV. Qk 
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Sigh not for her, she now may claim 
Kind deeds from more than one ; 
She'll gaze upon her DaucuTeEr’s smiles, 
Supported by her Son ! 
‘I thank you for that look—it speaks 
Reliance on my truth ; 
And never shall unkindness wound 
Your unsuspecting youth : 
If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 
Oppress your husband's mind, 
Oh ! never fear to cling to me,— 
I could not be unkind. 
‘Come, look upon this golden ring— 
You have no cause to shrink, 
Though oft ‘tis galling as the slave's 
Indissoluble link ! 
And look upon yon church, the place 
Of blessing and of prayer ; 
Before the altar hear my vows— 
Who could dissemble there ! 
‘Come to my home; your bird shall have 
As tranquil a retreat ; 
Your dog shall find a resting-place, 
And slumber at your feet : 
And while you turn your spinning wheel, 
Oh ! let me hear you sing, 
Or I shall think you cease to love 
Your little golden ring.’ 
Friendship’s Offering, pp. 132—134. 

We must request the reader who possesses this volume, not to 
overlook the ‘Stolen Sheep.’ It is an Irish sketch, by the author 
of ‘‘Tales of the O’Hara family,” and one of the most striking 
episodes in the representation of Irish poverty which we have ever 
perused. The interest turns upon the conflict between the inflexible 
virtue of a father, and the guilt of a son who, in order to save that 
father from death by famine, possesses himself unlawfully of a 
neighbour’s sheep. The deed being discovered, the culprit is 
brought to trial, and the principal witness against him is the very 
being on whose account he had perpetrated the crime. The man- 
ner in which the old man gives his evidence, equally attached to 
truth and to his son, is singularly affecting. 

Would that Derwent Conway’s wanderings were at an end. 
We go no where that we do not meet with him. He has ge- 
nerally something dreadful to tell, which, as generally, ends 
nothing at all. Would that Mrs. Bowdich, we beg her pardon, 
Mrs. Lee, for we find that’ she has a second time given away her 
fair hand, were, at least, as much bitten with the desire of commu- 
nicating her wanderings to the world, as our friend Derwent 's. 


Her pictures of African manners are unrivalled for the neatness of 
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their execation. She has the rare tact of introducing every thing 
that is striking in the habits of the children of the sun, without 
appearing to have any such object in view. She never tells us 
that the members of such a trebe dress so and so, that their dwell- 
ings are constructed after a particular fashion, and that such and 
such ceremonies are practised at their deaths and marriages. She 
brings the living beings at once before us; interests us in what 
they are doing, and saying, and thinking, and makes us familiar 
with their costume and manners without once giving usa regular 
description. We should advise Mrs. Bray to take a leaf out of 
Mrs. Lee's book. By the way, we are glad to see that our literary 
women, if they lose one husband, sconer or later succeed in getting 
another. Although we have not yet penetrated to the interior of 
Africa, we would venture to say that if ‘ Agay the salt-carrier’ still 
lives on the banks of the Adirn, he would declare Mrs. Bowdich’s 
narrative of his fortunes, if it were translated to him, a real history 
of a portion of his life. 

We have mentioned, in terms of deserved praise, the print of the 
‘Mountain Torrent.’ It is illustrated, in a pompously written tale, 
by Mr. W. Kennedy. The point of the story represented in the 
engraving, is the breaking down of an old wooden bridge over a 
thundering torrent, just as an aristocratical and practised seducer, 
with his fullowers, enter on the frail timbers in pursuit of a maiden 
who was the object of their ferocious chase. The lordly castle in 
the distance, the horseman upon the brow of the river, one of his 
assistants struggling to save himself from falling into the torrent 
foaming below, and the joyous girl who, by this lucky incident, 
sees herself protected from the ruffians, are all objects which have 
often been seen represented on the stage. Yet, even in the narrow 
compass of this print, the story will be read with undiminished 
interest, 

The ballad of ‘Auld Robin Gray” is known to every body. But 
not to every body has it chanced to meet with the quarto edition 
of it, printed in 1825, for the Bannatyne Club, under the editorial 
care of Sir Walter Scott. The details given with respect to its au- 
thorship are so interesting, that we shall make no apology for extract- 
ing them, after premising that they have been reprinted with his 
permission in the volume under our notice. 


‘“ The beautiful and long-contested ballad of ‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ was 
well known to the Editor, from a very early period of his life, as the pro- 
duction of Lady Anne Lindsay of Balcarras; in whose name it is now 
formally claimed. Mrs. Russell, wife of Licutenant-Colonel Russell of 
Ashesteil, and maternal aunt of the Editor, was upon a visit at the house 
of Balearras when it was written; and,asa most intimate friend of the fair 
Authoress, was admitted to her confidence while it was in the course of 
being composed. Mrs. Russell sang beautifully, and with much feeling ; 
and it may easily be supposed, that ‘ Auld Robin Gray’ was often her 
choice. Whatever secresy she might at first think proper to observe, the 
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name of the real Authoress was not withheld at a later period, when 
attempts were made to deprive her friend Lady Anne of her just fame, 
In fact, most of her domestic circle became acquainted with the particulars, 
and, amongst others, the present editor. 

‘ « This circumstance, joined, perhaps, to a continuance of regard which 
may be termed hereditary, induced Lady Anne to distinguish the Editor, 
by imparting to him the following interesting account of the origin of « Auld 
Robin Gray,’ contained in a letter dated July, 1823 ; in which, after 
mentiovivg that the Editor was the first, person whom she had favoured 
with such an explanation, her Ladyship proceeds thus ;— 

« « ¢ Robin Gray,’ so called from its being the name of the old herd at 
Balcarras, was born soon after the close of the year 1771. My sister Mar- 
garet had married, and accompanied her husband to London: I was melap. 
choly, and endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting a few poetical 
trifles. ‘There was an ancient Scotch melody, of which 1 was passionatel 
fond; —— , who lived before your day, used to sing it to us at Bal- 
carras. She did not object to its having improper words, though I did, 
I longed to sing old Sophy’s air to different words, and give to its plaintive 
tones some little history of virtuous distress in humble life, such as might 
suit it. While attempting to effect this in my closet, I called to my little 
sister, now Lady Hardwick, who was the only person near me—‘I have 
been writing a ballad, my dear: I am oppressing my heroine with many 
misfortunes. I have already sent her Jamie to sea—and broken her father’s 
arm—and made her mother fall sick—and given her Auld Robin Gray 
for her lover; but I wish to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four 
lines, poor thing! Help me to one.’-—‘ Steal the cow, sister Anne,’ said 
the little Elizabeth. The cow was immediately /ifted by me, and the song 
completed. At our fireside, and amongst our neighbours, ‘Auld Robin 
Gray’ was always called for. I was pleased in secret with the approbation 
it met with; but such was my dread of being suspected of writing any 
thing, perceiving the shyness created in those who could write nothing, that 
I carefully kept my own secret. 

‘««* Happening to sing it one day at Dalkeith House, with more feeling, 
perhaps, than belonged to a common ballad, our friend Lady Frances 
Scott smiled, and, fixing her eyes on me, said, ‘ You wrote this song your- 
self." The blush that followed confirmed my guilt. Perhaps I blushed 
the more (being then very young) from the recollection of the coarse words 
from which I borrowed the tune, and was afraid of the raillery which might 
have taken place, if it had been discovered I had ever heard such. Be 
that as it may, from one honest man I had an excellent hint. The Laird 
of Dalziel, after hearing it, broke out into the angry exclamation of ‘ 0, the 
villain! QO, the auld rascal! I ken wha stealt the ‘poor. lassie’s coo—it was 
Auld Robin Gray himsell.’ I thought it a bright idea, and treasured it up 
for a future occasion. : 

« «« « Meantime, little as this matter seems to have been worthy of dis- 
pute, it afterwards became a party question between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. ‘ Robin Gray’ was either a very ancient ballad, 
composed perhaps by David Rizzio, and a great curiosity, or a very moder 
matter, and no curiosity at all. I was persecuted to avow whether I had 
writien it or not—where I had got it. Old Sophy kept. my counsel, and 
[ kept my own, in spite of the gratification of seeing a reward of twenty 
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guineas offered ‘n the newspapers to the person who should ascertain the 
point past a doubt, and the still more flattering circumstance of a visit 
from Mr. Jerningham, secretary to the Antiquarian Society, who endea- 
youred to entrap the truth from me in a manner I| took amiss, Had he 
asked me the question obligingly, I should have told him the fact dis- 
tinctly and confidentially. The annoyance, however, of this important 
ambassador from the Antiquaries, was amply repaid to me by the noble 
exhibition of the ‘ Ballet of Auld Robin Gray’s Courtship,” as performed 
by dancing dogs under my window. It proved its popularity from the 
highest to the lowest, and gave me pleasure while I hugged myself in my 
obscurity. 

««* Such was the history of the First Part of it. As to the Second, it 
was written many years after, in compliment to wt dear cld mother, who 
said, ‘ Anny, I wish you would tell me how that unlucky business of Jennie 
and Jamie ended.” To meet her wishes as far as I could, the Second Part 
was written, It is not so pleasing as the first; the early loves and dis- 
tresses of youth go more to the heart than the contritions, confessions, 
and legacies of old age. My dread, however, of being named as an 
Authoress still remaining, though I sung it to my mother, | gave her no 
copy of it; but her affection for me impressed it on a memory which 
retained scarcely any thing else. I wrote another version of the Second 
Part, as coming from Jenny’s own lips, which some people may like beiter, 
from its being in the same measure. 

‘«*¢T must also mention the Laird of Dalziel’s advice, who, in a téte-d- 
(‘te, afterwards said, ‘ My dear, the next time you sing that song, try to 
change the words a wee bit, and instead of singing, ‘ To make the crown 
a pound, my Jamie gaed to sea,’ say, to make it twenty merks, for a 
Scottish pund is but twenty pence, and Jamie was na such a gowk as to 
leave Jenny and gang to sca to lessen his gear. It is that line (whispered 
he) that tells me that sang was written by some bonnie lassie that didna 
ken the value of the Scots money quite so well as an auld writer in the 
town of Edinburgh would have kent it.’ 

‘“<*] was delighted with the criticism of old Dalziel ; if it had occurred 
to the Antiquarian Society, it might have saved Mr. Jerningham the trou- 
ble of his visit. But I have never corrected the error by changing the one 
pound, which has always passed current in its present state.’ ” ’"—-Friend- 
ship’s Offering, pp. 329—334. 

Lady Anne, after having married Sir Andrew Barnard, died in 
the year in which the quarto edition of her ballad was printed. 

We are glad to hear that Ackermann intends next year to enlarge 
the size of his ‘ Forget-me-not.’ It looks stunted and dwarf-like 
in its present shape, and appears to considerable disadvantage with 
its harrow margin, when placed by the side of its brethren. In 
point of embellishment, Ackermann appears to be resting on his 
oars. He does not move on with the advance of the arts. What 
he may hereafter do, we cannot pretend to say. But he, who may 
be truly called the father of the British Annuals, ought not to have 
lagged behind in the race.. Once having obtained the foremost 
rank, he ought to have kept it. ‘To recover it he will now find a 
matter of some difficulty. We cannot lay our finger on any of the 
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rints in the present volume, and say that this is a master-piece, 
hat which he appears to have thought one, by placing it in a con- 
spicuous position, seems to us a mediocre performance. We allude 
to the plate of ‘ Queen Esther,’ from a design by Martin. The 
scene is too crowded with columns and palaces for so small a space, 
Generally speaking, whether from imperfections in the ink, in the 
operation of printing, or in that of engraving, we know not; but 
from some cause or other most of the impressions before us have a 
dull and slaty appearance, as if the plates from which they were 
taken had been already used for some other work. Wedo notassert 
that this is the fact, but that such is the effect. Perhaps ours are 
unfortunate specimens. They certainly have all a second-hand 
look. The ‘ False One,’ representing a lady at a ball in the pre- 
sence of an officer to whom she had given her affections, and who 
is in the act of preferring to her another, is a particularly miserable 
production, both in design and execution. The ‘ Painter Puz- 
zled,’ is an equally antique performance ; that is to say, it seems to 
have been engraved in the age of George the First or Second. 
The ‘ Cat’s Paw,’ from a painting by Landseer, is somewhat 
better; so also perhaps are ‘ Lady Jane Beaufort,’ the ‘ Boa Ghaut,’ 
and ‘ Bessy Bell and Mary Gray ;’ but in saying so much we are 
not sure that we do not give them more praise than they deserve. 
The editor boasts of the variety and interest of the subjects with 
which his volume is enriched, and informs us that such is the 
popularity of the ‘ Forget-me-not’ all over the world, that he has 
received contributions from India, from the United States of Ame- 
rica, and ‘ other quarters equally remote.’ To what part of the 
inhabited globe he alludes by the ‘ other quarters equally remote,’ 
we know not, but this we regret to perceive, that from whatever 
regions his contributions have come, they form decidedly the most 
indifferent collection which Mr. Frederick Shoberl has ever put 
forth. The subjects are ill-chosen and ill-treated. ‘They neither 
make us laugh nor weep. They have no impress of genius upon 
them, and we honestly declare, that if it had fallen to our lot to 
have edited the ‘ Forget-me-not’ this year, we should have rejected 
every one of them with only two exceptions. This we say ad- 
visedly, after a deliberate examination of the whole mass. Of these 
two excepted compositions we should perhaps have given a pre- 
ference to the stanzas on ‘ War,’ which appear under the signature 
of Leontine ; they are pregnant with poetic fire. 
‘1 slept!—Upon the sealed lid 
The painted shadows fell 
Of palace and of pyramid, 
Of fountain and of cell ; 
And gliding onward to the brain, 
Which in her darkness lay, 
Perplex’d her with their gorgeous reign, 
And with their phantom-play. 
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The grand ! the beautiful! the proud 
Creations of the tinted cloud, 
Serenely, softly bright! 
The in the beautiful! the grand! 
A mighty host, a fairy band, 
Moving in chains of light ! 
‘| heard afar the tempest’s sighs, 
Low, terrible, and deep ; 
I saw the scorching vapours rise 
And felt them round me creep. 
The trumpet-cry, the mailed tread, 
The shock of sword and spear ; 
The voice that echoeth of the dead, 
The eye that hath no tear ; 
The pealing of the fiery storm 
That cradles his gigantic form— 
The blast—the meteor-star ; 
All breath of that colossal power, 
Whose triumphs live their awful hour, 
And bid us worship war. 


‘He pass’d !—The palace bow’d her head ; 

Her halls, her courtly show, 

Were changed to mansions of the dead, 
And effigies of woe. 

The pyramid, whose shade had sent 
An answer to the sun, 

Frown’d mournfully on flag and tent, 
Like some deserted one. 

The fountain wept her precious tears, 

Her tortured hopes and blighted years— 
No flowers around her twined. 

The hermit started from the cell 

Where he and prayer had loved to dwell, 
And gazed upon mankind. 


‘Oh ! who may paint the frenzied crime, 

The madness of the pride 

That touches with its sceptre, Time, 
And overleaps his tide ? 

A moment—on the peaceful plain 
Where summer suns had pour’d 

The bursting fruit, the golden grain, 
For Nature the adored : 

Even there the iron-armed heel 

Descends !—She dare not breathe nor feel, 
’Tis Winter with her bloom— 

The vapours of that presence send 

Destruction wheresoe’er it bend— 
Her home is in the tomb! 


‘O sons of men! arise, and .weep— 
Weep ! for the change is drear ; 
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Be sorrow mingled with your sleep, 
And. terror with your tear. 

They will not weep—the mist is cusl’d 
Before their charmed sight, __. 

And Glory, with her flag unfurl'd, 
And hielinet fringed with light— 

Ambition, with the broider'’d vest, 

And Heroisin, with mailed breast, 
And castle-crested Power— 

All float above the battle blaze, 

And point to where, encrown’d with rays, 
Sits Conquest in her tower ! 


‘’Tis thus with man! a dream—a shade— 

His human hour glides on ; 

Hope—Peace—the joy for which he pray’d— 
The grief he bore alone— 

All pass—and he, the changed, the worn, 
Looks on the gliding show, 

At once expectant and forlorn, 
A thing whom none may know ! 

Yea, that which from an angel’s eye 

Might force unearthly sympathy, 
He, in his mortal pride, 

Though startled by the funeral wail, 

Presumes to honour and to hail, 
And War stands deified !"—Forget-Me- Not. 


The lines entitled ‘ Esther,’ also betray a master-hand ; but to 
all the other writers of what they call poetry, in the present volume, 
we should have said, and we now hereby say, in the words of that 
celebrated modern minstrel, H. F. Chorley, Esq.,— 

‘“* Go hang your lyres upon the wall, 
And let their chords neglected break ; 
For all their drowsy tunes recall 
A thousand thoughts that should not wake; 
And there unseen by human eye, 
In shade and silence let them lie ! 


Mr, Harrison, in bringing out his new Annual, ‘ The Humourist,’ 
has followed a plan quite the reverse of that adopted by Mr. 
Shoberl. While the latter was employed in seeking for contribu- 
tions throughout the United States and India, and other quarters 
equally remote, the former has been snugly seated by his own fire- 
side, writing a whole volume of variety by himself. Strange to say, 
however, that by these opposite courses, both the Annualists seem 
to have arrived precisely at the same temple of dulness. Mr. Har- 
rison, with a great deal of conceit, is the least of a wit we have ever 
met with. He appears to be in perfect good humour with himself. 
When he says a common-place—and the reader, if he takes the 
trouble to look at his book, will find that it.is full of them—he, 
poor man, thinks that he has made a pun. Whether in prose oF 
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verse he is equally deplorable. ‘Of the'fifty plates, selected from 
Rowlandson’s designs, it would ‘be unjust to speak in similar 
terms. If the book have atty success at all, it will be wholly attri- 
butable to these specimens of Rowlandson’s genius. The designs 
are not broad enough for caricature ; they have.a quiet phlegmatic 
humour about them which sometimes remind us of Hogarth. They 
are sufficiently well engraved for such subjects, and, taken in con- 
junction with the tail-pieces, which are, in general, exceedingly 
droll, we should say, that, ing to the embellishments alone, 
‘The Humourist’ is. fully worth the price for which it is sold. 

The fifth work upon our .present list, the ‘ Juvenile Forget-Me- 
Not,’ is, in its class, a perfect bijou. It may be bad taste, but we 
cannot help saying that we infinitely prefer it to the Adult ‘ Forget- 
Me-Not’ for the forthcoming year. The subjects of the plates, as 
well as those of the prose and verse, are happily adapted to young 
minds, and in general very decently executed, Here Mrs. Hofland 
and Miss Sonaaae are quite at home among the noisy tenants of 
the play-room. Even Mr. Harrison is tolerable, because he makes 
no attempt at humour, whichis not at all in his way. 

The frontispiece in Mrs. Hall’s ‘ Juvenile Forget-Me-Not,’ is one 
of the most exquisite engravings we have ever seen in this class of 
publications. ‘Me and my Dog’ is alsoagreat beauty. In prais- 
ing these two gems, we have no wish, however, to underrate the 
other embellishments of this volume, all of which, indeed, are 
worthy of the present state of art. The stories in prose and verse 
are of the description that is usually most acceptable to reading 
children. We regret that we can find room only for Mrs. Hol- 
lings’s ‘ Address to the Foundling,’ which is very feelingly written. 


‘Oh, welcome to our lowly hearth, thou meek forsaken child! 
What eye could view thy gentle face, with dreamless slumber mild, 
Nor weep, that helpless infancy abandoned to behold, 
A bud upon the waters thrown—a lamb without a fold! 


‘Alas! the bright and sunny joys, life’s dawning hours which bless, 
The murmur of affection’s voice—its smile, and low caress— 
A mother’s watch—a mother’s care, and love ‘* which passeth show,” 


All these and more should cheer thee now—but these thou can’st not 
know. 


‘Unpitied at thy earliest need, by those who gave thee birth— 

Scorned by the eyes whose light should be thy free and artless mirth— 
Neglected at a stranger's gate, in want and cold to pine— 

Calm and unconscious innocent, how hard a lot is thine ! 


‘But He who tempers to the flock the keen and wintry blast, 

And deigns, upon his feeblest works, a father’s look to cast ; 

And clothes the lilies of the field, and hears the sparrow’s ery, 
Hath marked thee in.that low estate; nor passed thy suffering bys 


‘We cannot give what thou hast lost—a parent’s yearning heart, 
Nor fill, as she who left thee thus, a tender nurse’s part ; 
But much the friendly will éan’ do, by word and action shown, 
© soothe and raise the desolate—and this shall be thine own ! 
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‘ Though feeble even our all to aid—the task at least be ours, 
To blunt the thorns upon thy path, and tend the opening flowers; 
And when thy ripened years at length fair wisdom’s fruit shall yield, 
Thy grateful prayer to us shall be a blessing and a shield. 


‘ And thou beveath our humble roof shalt lay thy graceful head, 
And sport beside our cheerful fire, and share our daily bread ; 
Though small the hardjy-purchased store our wonted tasks supply, 
We think upon the widow’s cruse—and ours will not be dry. 


‘ Then, welcome to a love unclaimed !— yet not the less thy right; 
To hearts, whose thoughts shall ever be to make thy childhood light; 
To friends, whose voice shall teach thy feet the tempter’s path to shun, 
And fit thee for a nobler state, when this of earth is done.’ 
Mrs, Hall's Forget-Me-Not.—pp. 167—169, 


ee? We ought to notice that Mrs. Hall’s volume is bound in a man- 
Ais Het ner, that unites elegance with durability. 
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Arr. 1X.—Parties and Factions in England, at the Accession of 
William 1V. 8vo. pp. 57. London: Longman and Co. 1830, 


SincE the dissolution of the late Parliament, what a miraculous 
series of events have we not witnessed, chasing each other with 
the rapidity and facility of lightning, as if they formed a part, 
already pre-arranged, of the operations of nature! Who could 
have imagined, when the last session was closed, that the ensuing 
one would open in the presence of Talleyrand, as the ambassador 
of a new King of France, not called to the throne in the order of 
the succession, but elected by the voice of the nation, after the . 
expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons? Who could then | 
have dreamt that before the commencement of this session, the | 
system of the Holy Alliance would have been utterly extinguished ; 
that the opposite principle of non-interference would have become . 
part of the basis of French policy; that the spirit of reform would 
have found its way to Germany ; that Holland would have been 
severed from Belgium, Spain threatened upon her frontiers, and 
all Europe awakened to a new existence from the lethargy into 
which, for the last four or five years, she was rapidly subsiding ! 
Every where despotism appeared upon the continent to be gather- 


| 

| 

( 

ip it Ing naar and to forebode fresh dangers to liberty, when last | 

ee our legislators were assembled ; but now they meet under very | 

ce oe different auspices. They behold the consummation of a revolu- ( 
We eR tion in France not unlike our own, and they will perceive all the { 
ee consequences that are likely to arise out of that momentous 

‘ $F change,—a,. change which has stricken to the heart of tyranny 

a throughout the world. They will henceforth have no anxieties ( 

Ce aie RS about the infant states of South America, as these are no longer ( 
np likely to be disturbed—re-conquered they never could be—by the t 
# re autocrat of Spain, who will henceforth have more than enough to 

ae te do to retain his own immediate vassals in obedience. Looking t0 


Portugal, our legislators will wait patiently for the overthrow of 
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a usurper, who has respected no obligations, who has contemned 
every law, human and divine. They will fear no leaning, in our 
minist'y, to the side of sovereign pet in other countries, for 
they must feel that no minister would now dare to ask for a shil- 
ling from the House of Commons, for any such monstrous purpose. 
They will expect, as they have a right to expect upon all foreign 
questions, a straight forward, frank, and prudent policy ; one that 
shall incline in all things, not, as heretofore, to the preservation of 
what has been called the monarchical principle, but to the wishes 
of the people ; for no other course now remains for any man who 
hopes to keep his seat, for twenty-four hours together, in the cabi- 
net of this country. 

Upon points of domestic interest, our legislators will at once see 
that those, who are for necessary and useful ameliorations, have 
acquired prodigious advantages from the events which have oc- 
curred abroad, since the 25th of last July. In all those transac- 
tions, the power of the people has been triumphant, even where it 
stood apparently the slightest chance of being so. Without speak- 
ing of the events of the late French revolution, who could have 
thought that when the Dutch troops entered Brussels, they would 
have been driven out with such sudden and complete success by a 
mob, which could hardly be said to have been even decently 
armed ? The star of the people of all nations may be held to be 
now in the ascendant ; at all events, the popular triumphs in France 
and the Netherlands cannot fail to operate strongly in this country. 
They must produce a moral effect with respect to popular measures, 
which have hitherto been pressed with little success; while they 
will necessarily impart new confidence to the classes of our com+ 
munity upon a level with those, which have lately carried the 
victories in Paris and Belgium, in the pursuit of any projects 
which they may reasonably deem essential to their political welfare. 

Thus, we take it for granted, the opponents of moderate reform 
will find that in holding out upon the high ground which they 
have hitherto maintained, they act under disadvantages of a for- 
midable, and, perhaps, they will ultimately perceive, of a fatal 
character. It is not improbable that they will be compelled to 
yield even more than has been ‘yet demanded of them, unless they 
come to a timely compromise. The danger is that they will be too 
late, and that, by refusing a little, they will be overwhelmed, and 
deprived of the power of making any compact at all. It may be 
that questions shall now be agitated, which hitherto men of com- 
mon prudence have hardly ventured to touch upon, even in a pre- 
liminary way. There is hardly a doubt but that all pensions not 
earned by the individuals who actually enjoy them, and all sine- 
cures whatsoever, must be utterly abandoned. The taxes must be 
modified, and their pressure upon the less affluent orders must be 
removed to the shoulders of those, who are better able to bear 
them. The fundholder, who receives so large a portion of the 
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public imposts, must be compelled to contribute to them his just 
share. If the plighted faith of the state is to be religiously kept with 
the national creditor,—as we trust under all sorts of circumstances 
it ever will be,—we know not but the property, transferred at the 
Reformation, to the church which was then established by law, 
may, by a law not less just, be applied, in part at least, to the exi- 
gencies of the country. As the transference of that property to 
the ministers of the reformed establishment,—to ministers who 
wanted it all for their own support and that of their families — 
to the exclusion of the poor, was the immediate cause of the enact- 
ment of those pauper laws, which have since grown into such an 
enormous nuisance, it may not be deemed inconsistent with the 
new order of the world to enquire, whether some clippings from the 
revenues of those principalities, called the sees of Canterbury, 
London, Durham, and York, ought not to be set aside for the forma- 
tion of a fund applicable to the aid of emigrants, or to the assist- 
ance of those parishes which are most oppressed by the present 
pernicious and intolerable system. 

Other subjects of grievance will perhaps be broached for future 
discussion and settlement ; among these we expect to see a small 
beginning made about the union with Ireland. This is a question 
upon which we profess to be utterly ignorant. If ever we have 
expressed any opinion upon it, we must confess that it was not 
worth one farthing, for it is a most complicated theme, upon 
which a great mass of minute information must be obtained, 
before a sound conclusion can be attained with respect to it. We 
can easily imagine that it oe serve Ireland essentially to possess 
a legislature of her own. e would say from our own observa- 
tion, that the business of that country cannot be properly done in 
the British Parliament. Our legislators have quite enough to do, 
more indeed than they can manage, to get through the business 
of England alone, not to speak of Scotland. It is well understood 
that upon an Irish question it is at all times difficult to makea 
house, and that when any matters exclusively appertaining to the 
interest of that country are in discussion, there is a most miserable 
and disheartening shew of empty benches. We can easily believe 
that it would be a most important advantage to Ireland, to retain 
her nobility and her gentry at home, instead of sending them to 
London to get into expensive habits, and to bestow upon English- 
men the rents which are forced from her miserable cottagers. We 
can easily understand that alocal legislature, national independence, 
uoder the rule of the same monarch who ‘should wear the ‘crow0 
of Great. Britain, might elevate the Irish people to a degree 
infinitely higher in the scale of civilization, than they ever can 
hope to reach as subordinate members of this empire. These and 
many other improvements in the destiny of Ireland,~ we might 


conceive possible to be effected without producing a. particle of 


injury, but, on the contrary, a great deal of benefit to England ; a 
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the same we are not prepared to say that we have formed an 
such notions. There are numberless points connected with this 
question, which we should much wish to see thoroughly discussed, 
for the good of both countries. We pity those politicians who 
are for putting down debate by the force of a despotic law; who 
tell us that they have arrived at conclusions satisfactory to them- 
selves upon all these subjects, and that they will permit no man 
to breathe a sentence in a public assembly who dates to differ 
from them. We are disgusted with those ready talkers in this 
country, who no sooner hear of the opening of a new question than 
they attempt to mouth it down by vollies of loud and angry words, 
without having given One moment’s thought to the merits of the 
subject, and without in fact knowing more about it than a cater- 
pillar knows of the moon, . It is absurd in the extreme to see any 
topic seized upon by the arm of power, as one that must remain for 
ever inviolable. It is, 1f possible, still more intolerable to see such 
despotism as this, followed up in private society, by persons who 
think that they have a right to govern the world in their own way. 
Let this question of the union with Ireland, we say, be openly 
and manfully and deliberately discussed; let evidence be taken 
upon it; if the measure has been useful, this new examination 
will but make its utility more manifest; if it has been a measure 
fraught with ruin to Ireland, and productive of no good to Great 
Britain, it would be the acme of human folly to allow it to continue 
for another year. | 

Considering the circumstances under which the. parliament 
assembles, and the variety of important subjects to which its 
attention is likely to be called, it is more than usually interesting 
to cast our eyes about and see of what stuff our new legislature is 
composed. The little pamphlet, whose title we have prefixed to 
this article, deals with this pregnant theme in a manner that shews 
the author to be possessed of no common information. He defines 
party to be the union of individuals agreeing in principle, and co- 
operating for the public good ; faction he, with equal propriety, 
terms the union of persons associated by accident, and acting 
together for their own advantage. He conceives that there are:at 
present only three parties in England, the Ultra-Tories, the Ultra- 
Whigs, and the Liberals: with respect to the first of them he says, 


‘The Ultra-Tory party consists of those individuals throughout the 
country whose opinions are represented by Lord Eldon and the Duke of 
Richmond, in the Lords: and by Sir Charles Wetherell and Mr. Sadler, 
in the Commons, The leading principles by which this party is distin- 
guished, and which form the bond of its union, are the resistance of change, 
and the u pholding of all institutions and forms of polity sanctioned by time. 
During the whole of the reign of George the Third, and the greater part of 
that of George the Fourth, this party governed the kingdom. In the latter 
years of George the Fourth, however, the influence of the Ultra-Tories 
"apidly declined. Though their principles were espoused by the monarch, 
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by the heir-apparent, and by the prime minister, and though their ranks 
were as yet sustained by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Pee! yet 
the Ultra-Tories were gradually constrained, both in the Cabinet aud in 
Parliament, to yield the ascendancy to the Liberal section of the 2 
ment, consisting of Mr. Canning and his friends. And now that the death 
of the late king, of the Duke of York, and of Lord Liverpool, and the 
secession of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, have left them 
without support at court, and without leaders in Parliament, the power of 
the Ultra-Tory Party may be regarded as nearly extinct. To-re-enact po. 
litical disqualifications on account of religious belief, to re-establish the 
commercial restrictions which have been removed, or to arrest the fur. 
ther progress of political improvement, would now be morally impossible, 
A ministry formed on the principles of Lord Eldon and Sir Charles 
Wetherell, of the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Sadler, on the first par- 
liamentary discussion in which it ventured to engage, would expire amidst 
universal derision, Whoever will observe the progress of opinion and the 
course of events, will be convinced that it has become improbable, in the 
very highest degree, that the Ultra-~Tory party should ever regain am as- 
cendancy in the national councils.’-—pp. 1—3. 


The writer then enters ito an investigation of the steps by 
which this once all-powerful party, has faded into the sear and 
yellow leaf. He traces it to the irresistible tendency of societ 
to move onward in the march of civilization, to leave behind it al 
those principles of which it stands no longer in need, and to 
destroy those which offer it opposition. He instances the question 
of America as one upon which this party, always adverse to 
change, was compelled to yield to the superior innate strength of 
society : so great has been the alteration of public opinion upon 
this question, that it is now nearly settled as a political maxim, 
that when colonies become ripe for independence, it is to the 
advantage of the mother country, as much as it is to their own 
benefit, that they should be allowed to govern themselves. It is 
not improbable that in a few years we shall see this maxim acted 
upon with respect to Canada. In the same manner the Ultra- 
Tories resisted the Catholic Relief Bill to the last inch of ground 
upon which they could find a footing; but here again they lagged 
behind the onward tendency of society, and so completely has this 
movement formed and conducted public opinion, that he who would 
now propose the restoration of the penal laws, would be set down 
as an idiot by the unanimous voice of the nation, Though long 
delayed, yet we agree with the author, that the enactment of that 
wise law, even though late, was a most providential measure for the 
peace of this empire, considering the events which have recently 
occurred upon the continent. 


‘Had the Catholic Relief Bill been delayed, in what condition would 
the United Kingdom now have been? Would not the tragedy of Brussels 
have been re-enacted in Dublin? and would not England ‘and Ireland 
have been to each other what Holland and Belgium are? While the civil 
war raging in Ireland oceupied the military force of the empire, would the 
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mobbists of Spafields and of Manchester have remained obedient to the 
laws? While the delirious shout of revolution rolled in contagious rever- 
beration from manufacturing town to town, and while a servile war—a war 
against property to the knife—sptead conflagration and slaughter through- 
out the agricultural districts, would the wealth of the church have been 
respected, aud could our Protestant establishment and constitution have 
been upheld? Will not the Ultra-Tory aristocracy now acknowledge that, 
even upon their own principles, and with a view to the prevention of cala- 
mitous change, and to the conservation of our ancient institutions, the most 
auspicious event which could by possibility have occurred, was the passing, 
before the breaking out of the recent revolution in France, of that measure 
of conciliation and peace to Ireland, which they conscientiously but erro- 
neously opposed? Will not the Protestant clergy of our established and 
protected churches now discover in the measure which mistaken zeal re- 
sisted, a manifestation of mercy to this favoured land? Will they not 
descry, and deserying will they not acknowledge, the special hand of Pro- 
vidence removing at the appropriate hour the occasions of strife and bitter 
envyings, and establishing mercy and good fruils ?’—pp. 6, 7. 


Under these circumstances, and seeing that what are called Ultra- 
Tory principles have nothing more to do in the world, the author 
tenderly recommends to the Eldons, and Richmonds, and New- 
castles, to identify themselves with the people, and make them- 
selves useful in a new capacity. His advice is founded in good 


sense, but we fear that it is in vain addressed to the noble lords, 
for whose special benefit it is intended. 


‘Time, the greatest of all innovators, is effecting in the internal frame and 
functions of society, a silent change which resistance cannot arrest, and to 
which ancient institutions must conform in order to be preserved. Wealth 
and knowledge are the elements of power. The active members of the 
Ulira-Tory party who engage in public life, however disinclined to speca- 
late upon the progressive character of human society, must see and feel 
from all that is passing around them, that the aggregate wealth and aggre- 
gate knowledge of the middle classes now exceed, in a constantly-increas- 
ing proportion, the aggregate wealth and knowledge of the privileged 
orders, And though the active members of the aristocracy were unob- 
rervant of, and inattentive to, the silent working of events, and the 
changing proportions in which the elements of power are distributed, yet 
they cannot be insensible to the fact that they encounter from the middle 
classes a more active competition than formerly, and that they are gra- 
dually losing that undisputed lead in the country which they once pos- 
sessed. The cause of the declining influence of their order they may not 
have traced, but of the existence of the effect it is impossible they should 
be unaware. The more intelligent members of the Tory Aristocracy, 
however, will not only perceive the effect, but will comprehend the cause. 
They will be impressed with the conviction, that in a country increasing in 
wealth, and advancing in knowledge, it is morally impossible to preserve 
the exelusive influence of a distinct and privileged order, from being gra- 
dually encroached upon, and ultimately overborne by, the growing power 
of the community at large. They will not squander their strength in a 
hopeless strugcle, nor eontinue a game in which the chances against them 
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are constantly increasing. Instead of oe) themselves apart, as a dis. 
tinct and separate order, having interests different from, and opposed to, 
those of the community, the more intelligent members of the Tory aristo. 
cracy will unite themselves with the people, and head the forward move. 
ments they nolonger can resist. For the lethargy which adheres to 
hereditary station, they will exchange the energy created by contending 
for distinction in the field of open competition. In this new sphere of 
action, their superior wealth and their leisure for acquiring superior know. 
ledge, will still secure to them important advantages, and they will con- 
tinue to be the natural leaders of the country by ceasing to be a class 
opposed to improvement. In this manner the Ultra-Tory party will gra- 
dually lose its distinctive character, and will blend and amalgamate with 
the community at large. —pp. 7—9. 


So much for the Ultra-Tories. The next party in order consists 
of the Ultra-Whigs. We suppose the pamphleteer did not like to 
call them radicals, the name by which they have been hitherto dis- 
tinguished. This party has no leader in the upper house of 
lcecet, In the lower it is headed by Mr. Hume, and in the 
republic of the extra-muros debaters, by Jeremy Bentham. In 
talent and activity they greatly surpass the party already men- 
tioned ; they want the influence of wealth and rank, and are 
wholly destitute of the graces of literature. Their essays remind 
us of the rumbling of cart wheels; they cannot muster amongst 
them all a single spark of poetry ; in the eloquence of the senate or the 
popular assembly they are equally deficient. They, however, apply 
themselves with energy to the discovery and elucidation of facts, 
and with their means of communication with society, they must 
possess considerable share of influence—perhaps more than we 
are generally inclined to acknowledge. The existence of sucha 
narty, of itself exercises a control upon the two other parties, to 
whose principles it is violently opposed. We agree with the 
author of the pamphlet before us in thinking, that the Ultra-Whigs, 
as he calls them, are not very likely to acquire an ascendancy in 
this country. They cannot do so, unless society should ever again 
happen to 4 resolyed into its elements by another revolution, of 
which at present we see no moral probability. At the same time, 
it must be admitted that some ideas which have originated with 
this party, have found their way not only to parliamentary discus- 
sion, but to the statute book. The reformation of our criminal 
and civil laws, certainly began with Mr. Bentham. He was the 
first, in modern times, to expose with effect their inconsistency, 
their redundance, and, in some instances, their gross absurdity. 
His ideas were at first laughed at, but they scattered the seeds of 
change about them. Not a few of these germs have been carried 
by the winds to high places, and found a genial soil in which they 
have since produced a splendid harvest. We are not sure whether 
the attacks against the dominant church, which are going 
constantly in the same quarter, may not ultimately be attend 
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with similar consequences, We think he would be a bold man 
who would predict'the contrary. So also with respect to election 
by ballot, a system which the same party have long advocated, and 
which some of our publicists appear to imagine has been for ever 
exploded by Mr. Brougham’s famous speech in the last session. 
We have the greatest respect for Mr. Brougham’s abilities on eve 
topic to which he applies them; but we confess that the speec 
in question did by no means convince us that his arguments were 
unassailable. Upon this subject the pamphleteer has laid himself 
open at almost every point. There is one upon which we cannot 
resist offering a few observations. 


‘Under our existing system property is not directly represented, and 
possesses little or no legal influence in elections. In the English counties 
a forty-shilling freehold confers legally as much power in the returning of 
a member to parliament as a freehold worth 40,000/. a year; while copy- 
hold, leasehold, and funded property, and capital of whatever amount, 
let out at interest, or employed in manufactures, trade, and commerce, 
confer in the eye of the law uo political influence or controul whatever. 
In the decayed and close boroughs, the franchise is held by a small 
number of persons, who derive the right, not from their property, but 
from self-election. In the cities and open boroughs, the voters con- 
sist of freemen, of householders paying scot and lot, or of mere resient 
inhabitants ; the great majority of all such voters, freemen, householders, 
and resients, belonging to the poorer classes. Thus, by the strict letter of 
the election law in England, the mght of returning members to the Com- 
mons is vested in the poor, to the exclusion of the rich—the franchise 
being, in the vast majority of instances, given to poverty, and pot to 
property. Were the existing law of election strictly acted upon, the 
government of this country would be, not a monarchy, not an aristocracy, 
not even a democracy, but a pauperarchy. 

‘It is a fact, however, too notorious to be denied, that the existing 
law of election in this country is violated almost universally. There is an 
inherent influence in property, of which it cannot be deprived, and which, 
when not permitted to operate in conformity with law, will be exerted in 
Opposition to law. The elective franchise, nominally in the posses- 
sion of the poor, is in reality transferred to the rich. A numerous class 
of freeholders in the counties cannot afford to convey themselves to the 
place of voting; and if they exercise their franchise at all, they must 
vote as required by those who defray their expenses. Hence the repre- 
sentation of the counties becomes either a close monopoly in the hands of two 
or three of the most opulent families, who can afford the enormous cost of a 
contest; or a more Open monopoly in the hands of the middling gentry 
and yeomen, who have sufficient public spirit to subscribe the requisite 
sum for bringing the great body of freeholders to the poll. In the decayed 
and close. boroughs, the power of returning has become the property of 
opulent individuals, and as such .is regularly bought.and sold; while in 

cities and open towns.a nearly universal custom prevails of paying the 
voters polling-money ; so.that even in the open towns the elective franchise 
in. the great majority of instances, is sold—not exercised—by those whom 
it legally resides. “ Independently of alf this, landlords influence’ their 
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tenants, masters their workmen, customers their tradesmen. The result 
of the whole system is, that while the law gives the representation to 
poverty, to the exclusion of property, the practice of elections confers jt 
on property, to the exclusion of poverty. —pp. 21—23. 


This, it must be owned, is a very just view of the present state 
of the elective franchise in this country; and in order to preserye 
it in all its existing perfection, the author goes on to shew the dan- 
ger it would encounter from the ballot. 
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‘It is conceded that a system of secret voting may be so framed as 
effectually to protect electors from an undue influence. The question for 
consideration therefore is, whether secret voting, admitting it to have all 
the efficacy in this respect for which its advocates contend, would not 
inflict evils more serious than those which it removed. 

‘ The first objection to engrafting the ballot on our existing system (and 
an objection, too, the force of which increases with every increase iu its 
efficacy in excluding the influence of wealth) is, that it would effect in 
the distribution of political power, a sudden and sweeping change, the 
benefits of which have not been made apparent by any legitimate induc- 
tion from experience. 

‘In vain may the advocates of the ballot contend that secret voting has 
worked well in France, and that therefore they have the sanction of expe- 
rience for the arrangement they propose. In France, the elective franchise 
is exclusively in the hands of the wealthiest classes ;—in England, it is 
almost exclusively in the hands of the poorest classes. ‘The ballot in 
France secured electors against the influence of the crown, and gave the 
real power of returning deputies to the rich ; the ballot in England would 
secure electors from the influence of property, and give the real power of 
returning members to the poor. In the two countries, secret voting, 
instead of producing analogous, would produce diametrically opposite 
effects. In one country the ballot might be followed by the most bene- 
ficial, in the other by the most injurious consequences. The ballot exists 
also in the United States of North America; but to the experience of its 
practical working in that country its advocates in this reluctantly refer. 
As they regard government as the object, not of experimental, but of ab- 
stract and demonstrative science, they may imagine that they do not inva- 
lidate their argument for the ballot by thus evading a reference to 
experience. Let us, however, relieve them from all embarrassment res- 
pecting the state of facts in North America, by conceding, for the sake 
of on that in that country also the system of secret voting works 
well. 

‘ Even with this admission, the experience of North America will form 
no case in point from which the advocates of the ballot in this country can 
fairly argue. 

‘In the United States, the elective franchise is so widely extended, 
that the possessors of no description of property are excluded from exer- 
cising it; while the value of labour in relation to land is so high, that the 
lowest classes of voters not only earn a high rate of wages, but have an 
almost certain prospect of acquiring property. In America, therefore, 
voting by ballot does not exclude property from all influence in the 
elections, and does not place the return in the hands of a class of voters, 
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the great majority of whom can with difficulty earn the necessaries of life. 
In England, on the contrary, these effects would assuredly be produced 
by secret voting. When, in America, the population becomes so dense 
that the high value of land and the low value of labour reduce the majority 
of voters to a state but one step removed from want, and when, under 
these circumstances, the ballot works well, then, and not before, will the 
effects of the system as applied to America enable us to ascertain, by 
a legitimate induction from experience, what would be the effect of the 
system as applied to England. 

‘*Though we have not in the history of any country, barbarous or civi- 
lized, a practical exemplification of the precise effects of vesting the uncon- 
trolled exercise of the elective franchise in a small portion of the poorest 
classes of the people—yet we possess, in the actual disposition and conduct 
of our own population, abundant facts from which the probable character 
of those effects may be inferred. We might indeed, by assuming certain 
principles of human nature, arrive at our conclusions by a shorter process. 
Thus:—It is a principle of human nature, that when men possess the 
power, they will pursue their own interest at the expence of the interest of 
others; the wealthy classes in this country, by influencing the poor and 
dependent electors, possess the real power of making laws and imposing 
taxes, and consequently the richer classes in the country plunder the 
people. Reverse this order. Adopt an effectual system of secret voting, 
which shall give the real power of enacting laws and imposing taxes, to a 
comparatively small portion of the poorest classes, and then, a priori, the 
poor will plunder the rich, the right of private property will be invaded, 
and, in the language of the Spencean philosophers, the land will be de- 
clared to be the people's farm.’—pp. 24—27. 


The writer then argues that by this process the paupers, having 
the formation of the House of Commons in their own hands, would 
have a new law for high wages; would drive machinery out of the 
country, and would ultimately put an extinguisher upon our na- 
tional prosperity. The whole train of this argument is worthy of 
the ultra-Tories. It resolves itself into this: the poor are at rac! 


sent the real possessors of the elective franchise (a position which 
is only partially true); property, as such, is not directly represented 
in the legislature ; the poor, however, are bought by the rich, and 
thus the former are robbed of their legal rights, of which the latter 
obtain possession by openly violating the law. With such a system 
the ballot would be utterly irreconcileable. No doubt it would. 
The argument is just, and perfectly consistent. But is such a 
system as this one that ought to be perpetuated? Ina commercial 
country like ours, is it just, that the property should not be directly 
represented? Is it rational, that the franchise should be confined 
to those who can use it only by selling it to the highest bidder? Is 
hot this the very complaint which has been sounding in the ears of 
the country for more than a century? Is not the system which 
this anti-ballotist would preserve, the worst that coul possibly be 
devised? Does not he himself avow that it is actually productive 
of ‘numerous evils, both moral and political?’ Does he not 
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declare that it is the parent of “‘ scenes of disgusting debauche 
and of the most profligate corruption?” Does he not admit that 
‘€ there is amongst all parties a growing connection that this demo- 
ralizing system ought to be corrected?” And yet with the most 
marvellous inconsistency, he opposes the ballot, because it would 
be the most effectual remedy for the evils which stare him in the 
face! 

The true course assuredly would be to extend the franchise, so as 
to make it commensurate with the influence which property ought 
justly to possess. We are not particularly friendly to the ballot, as 
it might be early converted to the purposes of ostracism, to which 
we should infinitely prefer an open and manly opposition, attended 
with all the turbulence of popular commotion. But we should 
certainly never think of arguing against the ballot, upon the grounds 
which this pamphleteer has proceeded—grounds which altogether 
invalidate his own conclusions. 

Other supposed projects of the ultra-whigs, such as the over- 
throw of our constitutional monarchy, and the substitution for it 
of a representative republic, upon the principle of the United States, 
the author of this brochure resists with a great deal of elaborate 
argument, which he illustrates by analogies, drawn from chemistry, 
mathematics, and the mechanical arts. 


‘ These classes have a strong predilection in favour of ancient institutions, 
and a salutary dread of premature and extensive innovation. To divert the 
current of public opinion against any project of the Ultra-Whig party, it is 
only necessary to show that the change proposed would be inconsistent with 
the continuance of our hereditary constitutional monarchy. It would be 
in vain for an Ultra-Whig leader to meet this objection, by contending 
that the question respecting the adoption of any political change is not, 
whether it would be compatible with monarchy, but whether it would be 
conducive to good government. The practical common sense of English- 
men would almost instinctively rejoin, ‘‘ Under constitutional monarchy, 
the country has enjoyed a period of internal tranquillity and order, and has 
attained a degree of wealth, power, and civilization, unexampled in the 
history of the world. Experience has proved that constitutional monarchy 
is only another name for good government; and the inference is inevitable, 
that a measure subversive of the one would be destructive of the other. We 
will aid you in effecting repairs and reforms; but when you ask us to adopt 
measures which would have the effect of pulling down and destroying, we 
must answer, ‘‘ Nolumus leges Anglie mutare.” 

‘The popular argument in favour of constitutional monarchy, is not 
founded upon prejudices which the progress of intelligence will remove :— 
it is based upon principles to which the advance of political knowledge will 
give accumulating force. Government is the object, not of abstract, but 
of experimental science. We cannot demonstrate from the general prin- 
ciples of human nature, what will be the effect of any particular political 
regulation; but from observations upon the effects actually produced by 
particular regulations, we may deduce general principles applicable to other 
analogous institutions. In order to ascertain which of two different forms 
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of government is the best, we must observe and compare the actual effects 
of each. Solong asa higher degree of human improvement is experienced 
under constitutional monarchy than under republican forms of government, 
so long will the argument for upholding constitutional monarchy remain 
unassailable; and so long must the objection against innovations so violent 
as to endanger the foundations of our ancient institutions continue, as the 
just principles of political science become more extensively diffused to ac- 
quire accumulating force. 

‘The apostles of Ultra- Whiggism can make converts only from among 
the half-informed. They not only fail to arrive at correct conclusions, but 
they adopt a process of reasoning by which it is impossible that in an ex- 
perimental science like that of government, correct conclusions should ever 
be obtained. Assuming certain principles of human nature as data, they 
pretend to demonstrate the results of untried experiments in government. 
This mode of proceeding is in direct violation of the rules of philosophising 
established by Bacon, and now universally adopted by men of science, as 
the only ones applicable either to physical or moral investigation. The 
conclusions at which we arrive by reasoning from the general principles of 
human nature to the particular effects of untried regulations, can only be 
regarded as apparently probable conjectures. These conjectures, or, to use 
the language of Lord Bacon, these anticipations of nature, rarely coincide 
with the real fact as subsequently ascertained by experience. 

‘It is almost superfluous to repeat the remark, that the method of rea- 
soning applicable to the investigation of moral and political questions is the 
same as that which is employed in physical enquiries. Now, no one in 


the present day would employ demonstrative reasoning in his physical in- 
vestigations; no chemist, for example, could betray such utter ignorance 
of the rules of philosophising, as to attempt to anticipate by reasoning, from 
the known properties of any substance, what effects it would exhibit under 
new and hitherto unobserved combinations. Yet it is just as unphiloso- 
phical in the political empiric to presume to predict by an a pws a 


from the principles of human nature, the consequences which would result 
from social combinations not yet tested by experience. In the moral, as 
in the physical world, the union of known and quiescent elements may 
occasion unexpected and dangerous disturbance. When bodies, whether 
natural or political, are resolved into their elements and re-combined in 
new and untried proportions, experience, and experience only, can deter- 
mine whether we are to obtain a neutral compound or an explosive mix- 
ture. —pp. 10—14. 


It need hardly be observed that there is not one of these argu- 
ments which has not been taken out of the book of the Ultra-Tories. 
It is the very language which they have uniformly used upon the 
Catholic Question, and which they will still apply to every other 
question connected with the progress of society. With this writer 
we fully agree in thinking that our present form of government is 
admirably adapted to our present condition ; so much is this the 
case, that he who would in these days propose a pure republic, asa 
substitute for our tempered monarchy, would talk to the winds. He 
would get nobody to sek tohim. What may be the case in @ 
century hence, or in half that period, is another question. The 
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changes which are going on obviously or imperceptibly around us, 
those which are still only in embryo, the new relations which must 
arise out of them, and the impulse which they will impart to the 
community, may possibly produce an order of things quite different 
from that which we, the living generations, now behold. To say a 
priori, that the existing forms of government may be naturally 
adapted to all possible combinations of future circumstances, would 
be the height of temerity. It appears clear to us, that upon the 
continent of Europe, societies are uniformly tending towards repub- 
licanism. The settlement of the Belgic government will, in some 
degree, accelerate or retard the progress of that political sentiment; 
the regulation of France will produce still more powerful conse- 
gener in this respect ; but whatever be done in either country, 
the march of European mind towards representative and republican 
forms cannot, we apprehend, meet with effectual resistance. Stand- 
ing armies, despotic monarchies, silent presses, and the padlocks 
now placed upon the mouths of nations, instead of restraining, do 
actually assist in this movement, which, in a few years, will be 

tremendous and irresistible. If the patriots of Spain succeed in 

overthrowing the Bourbon throne, and planting upon the Escurial 

the flag of a republic, the work may be looked upon as already 

commenced. 
The author finally treats of the party which he calls the Liberals, 
of whom he gives the following description :— 


‘The principles upon which the Liberal party are agreed, and which 
form their bond of union, are, the abolition of civil disabilities upon ac- 
count of religious belief; and the gradual revision and reform of our laws 
and institutions in a manner conformable with the progress of knowledge 
and the spirit of the age, and nct incompatible wtth the continuance of our 
mixed constitution of King, Lords, and Commons, 

‘The Liberal party embraces moderate Tories and moderate Whigs, 
between whom there has long ceased to be any marked discordance of 
opinion, and respecting whom their former distinctive appellations may be 
regarded as obsolete. It numbers in its ranks an influential and most dis- 
tinguished section of the aristocracy ; it comprises almost all of the middle 
orders possessed of small independent fortunes; and it includes, it is to 


be hoped, some portion of the classes whose only wealth consists of the 
wages which they earn.’—p. 34. 


The author is rather tedious in tracing the formation of this party, 
which, doubtless, will soon attain the ascendancy. After shewing 


their connection with the landed and manufacturing wealth of the 
country, he thus proceeds :— 


‘The advancement and the diffusion of knowledge are causes scarcely 
less powerful than the production and distribution of wealth, in giving to 
the middle, and even to the lower classes of society, a constantly increasing 
influence. When instruction cannot be obtained except at a considerable 
expence, the power conferred by knowledge, and the power derived from 
wealth, will both be in the exclusive possession of the rich, Every 1m- 
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provement in education which effects a reduction in the cost of mental cul- 
tivation, tends to break up this double monopoly, As the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge become more exteusively diffused throughout society, a 
twofold process goes on, by which intellectual power is not only brought 
into a state of equilibrium amongst the different orders of society, but is 
made to preponderate more and more on the side of the middle class. This 
may require a brief explanation. 

“A given number of persons from the upper ranks will, ceteris paribus, 
possess as much talent and knowledge as an equal number of educated 
persons taken from the middle ranks; and should the middle ranks by 
whom good education is attainable, be twice as numerous as the upper, 
they will contain twice as many men of leading talent. But as industry 
prospers, as wealth is produced more abundantly, and as the cost of mental 
cultivation is diminished, the number of the middle classes by whom a good 
education is accessible, bears a constantly increasing proportion to the 
numbers of the upper orders. Hence, with every improvement, whether 
in industry or in education, the aggregate intellectual power of the people 
will preponderate more and more over that of the aristocracy. 

‘There is another cause which contributes to increase the mental supe- 
riority of the middle classes. Those who are born to the highest places in 
society, have fewer motives to intellectual exertion, than those who have 
station and distinction to acquire; and while the faculties of the former 
become enfeebled by repose, those of the latter are invigorated by exercise, 
Hence, in any given number of the middle classes, there will be a greater 
extent of knowledge and a higher degree of mental energy, than in an equal 
number of the upper classes; and hence the aggregate intellectual power 
residing in the middle classes will exceed the aggregate intellectual power 
residing in the upper classes, in a ratio considerably higher than that in 
which the numbers of the former exceed the numbers of the latter. 

‘As, in the progress of social improvement, the middle classes gain 
upon the upper in wealth and intelligence, and feel conscious of the 
importance which wealth and intelligence confer, they become more and 
more desirous of participating with the upper classes in the management 
of public affairs, and of effecting such alterations in established institu- 
tions as may relax the monopoly of political power, and, in the field of 
open competition, give “ the race to the swift and the battle to the strong.” 
These claims are advanced by a force which is constantly increasing, and 
are resisted by a power that is constantly decreasing. Whoever will 
attend to the progressive character of human society, and will observe the 
constant tendency which wealth and knowledge, the two elements of 
power, have to preponderate upon the side of the middle classes, must be 
convinced that the question of yielding to their wishes, and of giving to 
existing institutions a more popular form, is merely one of time. Time, 
the despotic innovator, commands and is obeyed. All that the most vigo- 
rous and most prudent administration of existing governments can effect, 
isto retard, not to arrest, the forward movement of society. When the 
retardation is too great, concussion is produced. ‘The reins of authority 
are snapped asunder. Revolution seizes more than Reform asked. 

‘It is upon the principle of moulding ancient institutions into forms 
adapted to these inevitably progressive changes in the distribution of the 
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elements of power, that the Liberal party is constituted. Wealth and 
knowledge, as it has been already remarked, are the elements of power, 
It is obvious, that as these elements become more widely diffused, the base 
of political establishments should be extended, so as to comprise and 
acquire strength from the growing force by which they might otherwise be 
overborne. 

‘With respect to knowledge, it is important to remark, that while, in 
its diffusion, it acts as a propelling force, it exerts, in its higher functions, 
a guiding and a controlling power. In the progress of intellectual im- 
provement, government becomes the object of science. The authentic 
history of all nations supplies the facts, from which, by induction, the 
principles of this most important science are obtained. The political phi- 
Josopher, carefully observing and comparing the effects produced on human 
happiness and character by the several forms of government, concerning 
which he has aathentic records, ascertains from this ample experience 
those forms of polity, and those modifications of existing institutions, the 
introduction of which would prove most conducive to social well-being 
and improvement. The knowledge of what constitutes good government, 
creates the desire of establishing it. But the desire of change which 
springs up amongst a community imbued with just principles of social 
science, possesses a character distinct from that desire of change which 
arises in the progress of wealth and intelligence, from the wish to exercise 
upon political objects and by means of more liberal institutions, that 
inherent power which wealth and intelligence confer. The desire of poli- 
tical change arising from the latter cause, acts most powerfully upon those 
members of the community who engage in public affairs; the wish for 
innovation springing from the former is felt most strongly by the specula- 
tive, whose important office it is to discover and to teach the principles 
upon which the community should act. Whether politics be studied as a 
science or not, improvements in industry, and reductions in the cost of 
education, will impart to increasing portions of the community, the love 
of political influence, and the desire of effecting snch changes in existing 
institutions as may facilitate and legalize the exercise of it. But when 
politics are studied as a science, and when, in consequence, the social 
machine receives an added impulse, and is propelled with increased velo- 
city, then a guiding and conservative function is supplied. As the prin- 
ciples of society and of government are more accurately and more gene- 
rally understood, not only is it more clearly perceived that ancient institu- 
tions are best secured by being so modified as to conform to the prevailing 
opinions of the age, but the opinions of the age, with respect to ancient 
institutions, become so modelled and regulated, that the changes desired 
are those only which an ample induction from experience has discovered to 
be at once safe and salutary. All a priort reasonings on matters of 
government are discarded ; all speculative operations on the living nerve of 
human society are reprobated. Political knowledge is the great redeeming 
spirit of society, at whose advent the spectres of Ultra-Tory superstition 
cease to scare from improvement, and the demons of Ultra- Whig devotion 
no longer threaten to destroy. 

‘ Thus we see that in an improving country, the Liberal party is at once 
the centre of gravity and of motion. With every accession of wealth or 
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of knowledge, it acquires additional strength, at the expence both of the 
UltraeTory and Ultra-Whig parties; until, in the progress of improve- 
ment, it ultimately acquires preponderating and resistless force. 

‘The results of the late general election strikingly disclose the increasing 
strength of the Liberal party in the country. The combined influence of 
small property in the hands of the many, has, in several instances, prepon- 
derated over the influence of great properties in the hands of = few. 
Yorkshire, Devonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Surrey, have exhibited de- 
cisive examples that in the elections for counties which were formerly 
little more than close boroughs in the hands of a few great families, the 
middle classes are becoming too strong for the aristocracy. It is every day 
more palpably apparent, that political power is in a state of transit from the 
Ultra-Tories to the Liberals. 

‘It may be imagined, perhaps, that the example of Middlesex would lead 
to the conclusion, that a portion of the power lost by the Ultra-Tories has 

sed, not to the Liberals, but to the Ultra-Whigs. This, on examination, 
will be found to be a mistake. Mr. Hume was returned for Middlesex, not 
by the Ultra-Whig, but by the Liberal party ; he owes his election, not to 
his advocacy of the ballot, but to his advocacy of economical reform. The 
freeholders of Middlesex, who returned Mr. Hume without expence, and 
whose combined strength would have returned him triumphantly and with- 
out expence had he been opposed by the whole aristocracy of the county, 
did not select him because he is a defender of secret voting, in which they 
have no conceivable interest ; on the contrary, they selected him because he 
has been persevering, indefatigable, and efficient, in urging reductions in 
the national expenditure, in which the small industrious capitalists of the 
metropolis, as well as of the county at large, have the greatest possible 
interest. Indeed it must be obvious that had the middle classes of the me- 
tropolis, who returned Mr. Hume, been Ultra-Whigs, they would have 
sought for a candidate possessing qualifications the very opposite of those 
by which he is distinguished. As a logical expounder, and as a clear and 
eloquent enforcer of principles, Mr. Hume exhibits an incapacity contrast- 
ing in an extraordinary degree with the perspicuity and power which he 
displays in mastering facts and disentangling details. He gratifies his po- 
liticai opponents (personal enemies he can have none) only when he injures 
his fame and his usefulness, by deviating into discussions which he imper- 
fectly comprehends—only when, in forgetfulness of the fact that the efficacy 
of all human labour, manual or mental, results from its division, he wanders 
out of his own appropriate path, and commits trespass upon intellectual 
fields which are the domain of others. Though Mr. Hume should be an 
Ultra- Whig, yet it is certain that it is not to his advocacy of Ultra- Whig 
principles that he owes his election for Middlesex. Middlesex cannot be 
taken as a particular case, limiting the general conclusion, that the results 
of the late election exhibit decisive evidence, that the Liberal party is rapidly 
gaining both on the Ultra-Tory and Ultra-Whig parties, and acquiring 
throughout the country a preponderating influence. —pp. 39—47. 


The pamphlet, which is certainly well executed in many respects, 
concludes with a rapid sketch of the conduct of the king and of 
the present ministers, for whom he is decidedly an advocate. 


‘The conduct of William IV., while heir presumptive, on the great con- 
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servative measure of Catholic Relief, inspired the enlightened advocates of 
civil and religious liberty, with hopes which all his subsequent acts, since his 
accession to the throne, have contributed to heighten and confirm. Neyer 
did prince, in so short a period, succeed more completely in winning the 
affections of his people. This is happy for himself, and still more ha 
for the country. At this critical season, when the atmosphere of Europe 
is charged with the revolutionary malaria, no single event could have been 
more salutary for England, than the accession of a liberal and patriot king, 
It has been sometimes said, that during the first French Revolution, the 
institutions of England were upheld by the private worth of George III. : 
it will hereafter be said, with great truth, that during the more general 
contagion of change thrown off by the second French Revolution, the 
British constitution was preserved by the enlightened public virtue of 
William IV. 

‘It was the glory of Elizabeth, that her ministers were the most able 
practical statesmen of the age. In a constitutional monarchy, such as now 
exists in this country, in which the authority of the crown is exercised 
through responsible advisers, the executive character of the ministry is not 
less important than the personal qualifications of the sovereign. Nay, the 
highest personal qualifications of the sovereign, for the elevated station 
which he fills, are, sagacity to select, and constancy to support, a ministry 
competent to meet the peculiar exigencies of the times, and skilled to 
navigate the vessel of the state through the shoals and the rapids of the 
social current. This, as has just been said, was the chief and appropriate 
glory of Elizabeth. Is it alsothat of William 1V.? This question can be 
answered only after an impartial consideration of the public measures of 
the ministers to whom his Majesty has given his confidence and support. 

‘The minister whom his Majesty has happily retained at the head of 
the government, is the same who, by repealing the Test and Corporation 
Act, and by carrying the Catholic Relief Bill, gave practical effect to the 
great principle of religious liberty. The Catholic Relief Bill will be regarded 
by the historian as the most important, and the most salutary, change 
effected in the constitutional laws of the country since the period of the 
revolution which placed the present family on the throne. In carrying 
this measure at the critical time at which he carried it, and through dif- 
ficulties which no other minister had ventured to attempt to remove, the 
Duke of Wellington conferred upon the country a service which his un- 
rivalled military achievements may in splendour surpass, but cannot in 
utility exceed. The young and the ardent may view, with higher admi- 
ration, the unconquered captain subduing foreign enemies in a series of 
triumphs the most glorious in our annals; but the mature and wise will 
regard with deeper gratitude the enlightened statesman, averting civil war 
and establishing religious liberty. 

‘In the present condition of the country, economical reform, and a 
reduction of the taxes by which industry is oppressed, are measures 
scarcely less beneficial than the establishment of religious liberty, and the 
averting of civil war. On this vital point also, the Duke of Wellingtons 
administration has been tried, and has not been found wanting. The ex- 
penditure for the army, navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous services, as 
detailed in the budget brought forward by Mr. Canning, amounted to 
18,243,000/., and the establishments then were, as indeed they had long 
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been, upon the peace scale. The estimates for the same services in the 
present year amounted to no more than 16,500,000/., being a reduction, 
in the two years, of 1,743,000/. This, with an alteration in the sinking 
fund, and a reduction in the interest of the four-per-cent. stock to three 
and a half per cent., have enabled the Duke of Wellington's government 
to repeal taxes to the amount of 4,000,000/. annually. This important 
reduction of taxation has been effected in the most judicious manner. B 
the total repeal of the Beer duty the expence of collection will be saved ; 
the people will enjoy a wholesome and necessary beverage at a cheaper 
rate; the increased consumption consequent upon reduced price will 
encourage cultivation; and extended cultivation will create an additional 
demand for labour. 

‘While these measures of liberty, internal peace, and economy, were in 
progress, Sir Robert Peel continued to apply himself to the arduous labour 
of law reform. The benefits which the Home-Secretary has thus con- 
ferred upon the country are as important as they will be permanent. Envy 
herself cannot suppress the extorted praise. Rivals, eager to depreciate, 
in order to supplant, are constrained to applaud, even while they endea- 
vour to detract. In the recent number of the Edinburgh Review, an anti- 
ministerial article, evidently written in the factious spirit of disappointed 
ambition, thus speaks of the services of Sir Robert Peel:—*“ There are 
merits in Sir Robert Peel which deserve to be marked. His official habits 
and his industry are exceedingly valuable, and he would be a great acces- 
sion to any ministry. He has become a distinguished and most valuable 
votary of liberal opinions. He had taken some time ago to reform the 
criminal law, and he has heartily supported the reformers of our civil 
jurisprudence. 

‘Such is the panegyric which, in very shame, the opponents of Sir 
Robert Peel bestow on him, even while attempting to demonstrate his in- 
competency. Upon the showing of his opponents themselves, he is the 
most efficient and useful minister to whom the seals of the home-office ever 
were entrusted. He has set the first example in this country of a respon- 
sible adviser of the crown untertaking, in good earnest, the task of reducing 
to order the barbarous chaos of our laws. Unmoved by the assaults of 
bigotry or of envy, he will go on (again to use the language of the oppo- 
sition faction) to “¢ serve the state, and not himself,” feeling ‘that no one 
who loves his country ought ever to forget the rare claim to gratitude which 
he has established,” and with the prophetic vision of a lofty ambition and 
patriotic love of fame, regarding the award of posterity as though it were 
already made. 

‘ This rapid sketch of the conduct of ministers is sufficient for the present 
purpose. They have established religious liberty ; re have reduced tax- 
ation to the extent of 4,000,000/. annually; and they have carefully com- 
menced and steadily pursued that amelioration in our civil institutions 
which the improving spirit of the times demands. To borrow the appro- 
priate language used by Lord Althorp, in the House of Commons, in April 
last, “ the present government has done more good than any government 
which has gone before it; and is able to do more good than any other 
cabinet which could be formed at present.” At the present crisis the 
country, as Mr. Brougham has well expressed it, ‘ takes comfort derivable 
from the character of the Duke of Wellington for good sense and discern- 
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ment; and sees a prospect that he will bring forward measures of retrench. 
ment to satisfy England, and of conciliation to pacify Ireland. 

‘ This brief review of the conduct of the Duke of Wellington's ag. 
ministration, and of the services which, upon the showing even of its op. 
ponents, it has rendered to the country, supplies ample facts for the solution 
of the question, whether that skill in the choice of efficient public servants 
which formed the chief and appropriate glory of Elizabeth, can justly be 
considered as the characteristic of William I1V.? This question must be 
answered by a distinct and unqualified affirmative. His Majesty has 
shown those rarest and most valuable qualifications in a sovereign, the 
sagacity to select, and the constancy to uphold, a minister competent to 
encounter the peculiar difficulties of the times. 

‘ What then, it may now be demanded, are the prospects of the country ? 
The preponderating political party is formed on the principles of religious 
liberty, and of reforming our laws and institutions in a manner conformable 
to the progress of knowledge, and not incompatible with the continuance 
of our mixed constitution of King, Lords, and Commons; the King him- 
self is a member of this great national party, and adapting the principles 
of his government to the spirit of the age, has acquired a popularity 
greater than that enjoyed by any other English monarch since the days of 
Elizabeth ; while the ministers whom his Majesty has placed at the head 
of his government, like those retained by his illustrious predecessor, are 
gifted in an eminent degree with that firmness, sagacity, and prudence, 
which the temper and unsettled character of the times demand. Can 
there then be any thing, either in the present circumstances or future 
prospects of the country, calculated to excite apprehension or create dis- 
trust? This important question cannot be answered without pause and 
hesitation. Unquiet spirits are abroad, and the end ts not yet. 

‘ Faction is the besetting sin of free countries. At the present crisis it 
is alarmingly prevalent in this. The several factions which are now pur- 
suing personal objects, regardless of the public safety, may be considered 
as being comprised in the three following classes :—the incendiary, the 
revolutionary, and the place-hunting. To control these factions, will re- 
quire all the popularity of the King, and all the combined energy and 
prudence of his ministers, acting under the sanction of enlightened public 
opinion, and backed and supported by all who have an interest in averting 
anarchy and confiscation.”——pp. 49—57. 


We go with the author in praising all that his Majesty's present 
ministers have done; but we cannot be blind to the necessity that 
exists, and which the Session of Parliament just commencing will 
forcibly demonstrate, of some modifications being made in the 
Cabinet, which may procure for the government a few more efficient 
debaters, in the Lower House particularly, than they can at this 
moment number. It is too much to throw the whole burthen of 
every discussion, in which the ministers are concerned, upon Sir 


Robert Peel, especially while all the brilliant talents in the House 
are marshalled against him. 


Ant. X.—Report of the Committee on the Coal Trade, appointed by 
the House of Commons, to inquire into the state of the Coal Trade, in 
the Port of London, with reference to the several Acts and Regula- 


tions affecting the Vend and Delivery of Coals within the Cities of 
London and Westminster, and Liberties thereof, §c. Printed by Order 
of the House of Commons. 1830. 


Most of our readers, we presume, are aware that select committees 
were appointed in the last session of parliament, in each house, to 
inquire into the state of the Coal Trade, with the view of ascer- 
taining the best mode of remedying some of its most monstrous 
abuses. They examined a great number of witnesses and inspected 
a vast number of documents—and each committee seems to be of 
opinion that a great improvement in favour of the public may be 
effected by a very simple alteration. We have no doubt, therefore, 
but that the ensuing session will witness the substitution of weight, 
in the sale of coals, for the metage, which has hitherto existed, 
contrary to all principles of convenience and common sense. This 
arrangement we may, then, calculate upon as immediately to be 
carried into execution; and we congratulate the country upon a 
measure which will have the most extensive effect in diminishing 
the rigours of the winter season upon thousands of the poorer 
classes. The wants of those classes, at this pinching stage of the 
year, are but too forcibly represented in the reports of the admi- 
rable institutions of benevolence in this metropolis, which, at the 
first appearance of frost, throw their doors open to the houseless 
and the needy. The reader will find, in the succeeding article, 
some information on this subject well worthy his consideration. 

It is quite impossible, however, that improvement can stop at 
the alteration we have mentioned. Nothing short of a complete 
revolution (such is the favourite word of the day) ought to satisfy 
the inhabitants of the southern counties. 

Foreigners, when they read of our customs and regulations, are 
often incredulous, when they happen to fall upon some of the 
absurdities which we really practise and cherish. We suppose 
that we should excite the uncontrollable laughter of a reasoning 
German, or Frenchman, were we to tell him that the English 
government have a mortal dread of a ship freighted with coals! 
That the lord mayor and corporation of the city of London should 

overwhelmed with such a horror is by no means a thing to create 
surprise: and it would not be difficult to convince any stranger 
that there was nothing extraordinary in such a circumstance.— 
But it would certainly demand strong proofs to satisfy an impar- 
tial mind, that the legislature and government of Great Britain 
actually tremble with indignation and fear, when they behold a 
ship freighted with coals. Not, however, to the gallant vessel 
herself is their hostility directed, nor yet to the Walls End produce 
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— it is to the union of the two in the relation of freight and carrier 
that all the objection exists. We are not bound to account for the 
source of this unusual apprehension: we only know that it exists, 
by plain, substantial, and tangible proofs. 

the coals which constitute the whole nearly of the fuel con- 
sumed in London, and what are called the home counties, are 
brought from the north of England. The expence of conveying 
them is heavy enough, Heaven knows; but strange to relate, be- 
cause the distance is great between Newcastle and London, because 
the expence is very great of bringing the fuel from the former to 
the latter place, it seemed wise and proper to the legislature to 
increase that expence by all the means in their power. A gentle- 
man in the north of England has not one farthing to lay out in 
duty for coals. The poorest mechanic in London is obliged to pay 
six shillings on every chaldron he consumes, to government, besides 
nearly five shillings more to support the Corporation of London. 
Perhaps we could not place the iniquity of this tax in a more 
conspicuous light than it has been put by an ingenious contributor, 
who has sent us a well-imagined history of the progress of a chal- 
dron of coals to London, by itself. The items are all perfectly 
correct, and the whole details are put in a manner that supersede 
the necessity of all commentary upon it. 


Autobiography of a Chaldron of Coals. 


Iam a native of Wall’s End, where my family have been for ages, 
although to tell the honest truth, a more truly obscure set of people there is 
not on the face of the earth. We lived under the great Mr. Stewart of that 
place, a very excellent landlord indeed, if it were not, that, like the Irish 
justices, he was too fond of transporting his tenantry. As to how I came 
into the world, and how I was bred, it would be just as convenient for me 
not to be pressed on these matters; but if I am put to it, I promise to 
show that I come from as ancient a stock as any man in the empire, and 
that numerous branches were not wanting to it either. I have always 
thought that it was not the best of treatment towards the old and constant 
possessors of the soil, that they should be turned out of their beds day 
after day, put on board a ship, like a poor devil of a suspected Spaniard 
in the time of the alien act, and that before one has time to look 
about him. I am told that, in foreign parts, they bring human creatures 
to the markets for sale, and that when the poor things are bought up, 
they are packed in ships to be sent off to distant countries. 1 am sure 
I can feel for their situation, and I declare that | thought I was for all the 
world as much to be pitied on the morning that I parted from my black 
companions, as any nigger that was ever kidnapped on the coast of Gui- 
nea by a Liverpool merchantman, and sold to slavery in the West Indies. 
I remember very well that it was after a very tight bargain with my land- 
lord, that one Mr. Fitter paid down, I think it was thirteen or fourteen 
shillings for me, when I was given up to him body and soul, to do what 
he liked with me. I was then put into a boat on the river Wear, and it 
was hinted to me that I was going to begin a journey which might not be 
quite agreeable to me. Considering that all our family, high and low, 
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were by nature disposed to be very quiet and stationary, and that if let 
alone, you might wager your life that they never would molest any body 
whatever, you will readily believe that to be shifted about as I now was 
from post to pillar, and pulled this way and that, was enough to put my 
hereditary equanimity to the test. We proceeded very slowly to Sunder- 
land harbour, where I was thunderstruck at the sight of so many huge 
ships; but judge of my horror when I found that I was forthwith to be 
put on board one of the largest, and sent up to the wonderful city of Lon- 
don! Great fortune for poor Blacky, says I. There was no use in repin- 
ing, and in truth I was not a little consoled by being informed that I 
should have plenty of my own relations with me, and that the crew were 
all well acquainted with our people, having themselves and their fore- 
fathers profited considerably by our intercourse. ‘“‘ Holla,” says a fellow, 
as we were nearing the ship, ‘tell out three and three pence for keel dues, 
and conveyance as far as this.” ‘‘ Three and three pence for what?” 
I exclaimed, almost in a passion; for I thought it bad enough to be 
dragged from my quiet home, but to be called on to pay the expences of 
my departure was cruelty on cruelty. In the middle of my remonstrance, 
my new master interposed, and slipping the money into the applicant’s 
hand at the same time that he smiled, I suppose, at my simplicity, he 
desired that I might be removed on board the large vessel. I had not 
been in the ship more than a second, when the fellow who lifted me into 
it, came up to me, and putting his hand to his hat, asked me for eight 
pence half-penny. ‘* Well,” said I, in a tone of resignation, ‘ what is 
this for?” ‘* Casting into ship, your honour.” The eight pence half- 
penny were paid by my master I suppose, for | am sure I did not give a 
farthing. All is quiet now, thought I, when up came an overgrown fellow, 
and pushed me here and there in the rudest manner with his shovel, and 
when he thought he had placed me in the ugliest posture he could, what 
do you think of his impudence to ask me for his dues! The fellow got 
three pence, and I am told that the parliament allows this much from 
every one of us for “trimming the ship.” Just as we were about to 
weigh anchor, the sun was going down, but I had no taste for sights 
under such circumstances. { only mention this fact, as a reason for 
another draw on our pockets. ‘‘ Pay for the lights,” says a gruff fellow 
from a boat hard by. The beacon was just begun to be lighted at the 
moment, and for that and other things, which I was at the moment too 
confused to attend to, there was paid on my account the sum of five pence. 
| was stark mad at all this, and I would have gladly contributed my own 
substance to make light for the vessel to steer by, rather than be obliged to 
purchase it from such Jews and robbers as we were dealing with. But 
the rules of the ship’s company did not allow me to say a word, and 
afterwards, when I saw two-pence half-penny more were paid for me to 
a pilot, who, out of a pretended regard to our ship, insisted on seeing us safe 
out of Sunderland harbour, I became so disgusted with the world that I 
called to have the hatchway closed, and God forgive me, I wished in my 
agony, that they might never again beopened. The next morning, being 
out on the high sea, and having nothing better to do, we glanced at our 
bill for the evening’s job, and we found that our expences from the Wear 
to Sunderland harbour, and a little way out, came exactly to 4s. 93d. If 
We got any value whatever for our money, it would be something. At the 
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geat hotels, I am told, they charge you for a partridge, when they give 
you only a poor chicken. But there is some justice in that, compared 
with the practice at Sunderland, for there you are annoyed to death with 
one busy body or another, and you have to pay the rascals there for the 
trouble they have taken to fret you. 

When we came in sight of London, for which city we were bound 
I almost forgot all my griefs at the thought of being carried to such 
place. At any rate we have done with harpies and pirates I thoucht 
for they are too rich aud high-minded in so great a city to bully poor 
country folks out of their small and hard-earned means. Well, we turned 
into the river, and went along as smooth as if we were carried on the iron. 
rail-road, which I am told was built for some of my relations in the north 
not long ago. I own that when I saw on both sides of me, as we sailed 
up the river, clouds of smoke ascending from lofty chimnies, I began to 
shrink and tremble at the thought of what was to become of me. As we 
were sailing up towards a splendid mansion built on the bank of the river, 
out darted a little skiff, with an officer in it. ‘“ Stop,” says he to the 
pilot, “‘ stop in the king’s name.” I thought that the gentleman was a 
messenger from his majesty to welcome the strangers to London; when, 
to my utter confusion, he called for six shillings, for permitting me to 
land in London. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! said I, what is to become of me 
now? Have I escaped from Sunderland only to fall into worse hands 
in London? The gentleman, for such his manner bespoke him, would 
take no denial, as he said that the king, at that moment, was very much 
in want of change to go a marketing; that he had a terrible long family 
of his own to support, and thatif he returned home without fetching plenty 
to satisfy their cravings, he would have no business in coming home at 
all. Well the upshot is that the six shillings were paid to the officer, 
who having flung a receipt on our deck, shot his skiff back again to the 
shore. And now the master of the ship turned towards us, and said, “ [ 
have brought you to your destination; here you are in the pool of 
London; get up to the city as fast as ever you can, for I must go back 
to Sunderland to look after my own affairs.” With that he put a paper 
before us in which were traced the horrible figures, I1s., for my 
conveyance from Sunderland to London. A plague with your expences, 
I cried, why did you not leave me where I was, instead of dragging me 
into the world to be a burthen to any honest person. I felt ashamed and 
uneasy, and I wished a hundred times that I had never been a chaldron 
of coals. All was of no use—pay we must—and so we got out of the 
ship, wished the captain a good morning, after sending our compliments 
to the banks of the wear; and behold us now transferred to an airy 
open barge, the most mortified and broken hearted adventurers that ever 
sought refuge on dry land. ‘‘ Steady there,” sung out a tall fellow, as we 
were putting off. This was the coal whipper, who had drawn us up out 
of the Sunderland vessel. ‘ Do you mean,” he says, “ to defraud us poor 
bodies of our dues so hardly earned; and he was more than half 
uncovered, the perspiration pouring down his face, and his eyes rolling 
with the effects of the porter which he was obliged to drink to keep up 
his strength. The demand being only one shilling and seven-pence, was 
instantly discharged. Whilst brooding over this accy mulation of mis- 
fortunes, word came to me that I was sold out and out to a new master, 
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and that | must prepare myself to take up my abode in a neighbouring 
Bridewell, called a wharf. ‘‘ Any thing you please,” said I, “so as.I 
have nothing to pay.” There was a general titter, which made me 
suspect that the regular fleecing was yet scarcely begun: | remembered 
that on coming out of the ship I had been measured with great care. A 
charge for that, I said to myself; and sure enough it turned out that I 
was right. The barge in which I was, now put off for shore, and, after 
awhile, I found myself on dry land, amidst an entirely new set of faces, 
strangers whom I never saw before; I was now hardened, and thought 
Icould endure anything with indifference, until being about to take my 
berth in my new lodging, for which I was well prepared after my fatigue, 
up came the land-meter to take my dimensions once more. I saw 
at once that there was a regular conspiracy against our whole family, 
amongst the Southerns; and I thought that it would be a great benefit 
to my poor relations at home, to warn them of the treatment they might 
expect on their arrival in the port of London; that if any of them had 
the ambition to see the metropolis, they ought to avoid coming by sea, 
but should enter the city by any of the Western roads, and, if possible, 
in the disguise of a Staffordshire collier, In this way they might gratify 
themselves with a sight of London, and not be called on to pay a single 
farthing for the pleasure. 

‘ The trouble of being measured was enough, God knows, for any simple 
rustic, under my circumstances; but you will scarcely believe that a bill 
for the expences of the process was thrust into my hand—and for metage, 
poor well-packed chaldron, thou wert compelled to pay six-pence ! 
“And one penny more,” said the applicant. ‘ For what?” ‘ Market 
dues.” ‘I’ve not been to market.” ‘* No matter for that—your name 
and address have been stuck up there—and you pay a penny.” I never 
opened the copper side of my purse with more reluctance in my life. 
Well, said I, early the next morning, I have had a respite at last—the 
harpies surely will take pity on me, and I may count upon an easy life 
from this out. At that moment a thundering knock was heard at the 
door—and in a trice in marched a posse of great, et lubberly 
looking men, in red gowns, and with staves in their hands; their cheeks 
were as green as the fat of turtle, and fine venison puffed out their sides— 
I do not know but my black phiz turned perfectly white when I heard that 
they were city officers come to demand the municipal dues; I became 
dead sick ; I knew I could never be of sufficient value to any body after 
paying so much taxes, as to induce them to take me out of the custody in 
which 1 lay. All I remember is, that half mad with resentment and dis- 
appointment, I put all my ready money into their hands, saying, somewhat 
with the feelings of an unfortunate fellow on Hounslow-heath, who has a 
robber by his side, and a pistol at his head, ‘‘ Here, gentlemen, is my 
purse for you, and welcome.” I dare say that the city plunderers did not 
take less than they ought; I do not know how the fact is, but the sum 
which they had a right to take, according to law, will be seen below. 

0 go over the detail of the adventures and calamities which, even after 
all I had before endured, I suffered after my arrival in London, would 
break the heart of a stone. For general information, however, and as a 
sad warning to all simple hearted people in the north country, who think 
that London is paved with gold, and the inhabitants all made out of 
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angels from heaven, I shall set down a sketch of the charge paid by me 
from the moment that I was taken out of my quiet settlement, on the 
banks of the Wear, to go to London to comfort the cocknies :— 


£.s. d. 
Paid to my first master by the Coal Fitter ......044... 0 12 9 
Charges in Sunderland Harbour ..sssecereecseeeesss. O 4 93 
Government duty paid on the London Pool .+.......... 0 6 0 
Charge of freight to London ..essseee cocecseecesese OL 0 


Lord Mayor’s, and Market Dues, Metage, Orphan’s Dues, 
Discount and Scorage to buyers, Factorage, Entries, 
Stamps, Fees, and other expences, with insurance on the 
Cargo seccccccccacccccewanraccvessecesesessenes 0 4 O1 


-_—_ 


Total 1 18 74 


_ This isthe sum which was paid on my account, up to the moment when 
I came into the possession of the coal merchant. But do not think 
that the merchant always pays the like for a chaldron of coals. He 
often gets it, and now pretty frequently, for 12. 5s., in the river, Say it 
costs him 1J. 3s. on the average, in the river. The further expences he will 
be at in removing his chaldron from the vessel to the consumer’s cellar, will 
be as follows :— 


Buyer, commission. ...s+e-+s 
Lighterage.. weeceeeececece 
Cartage ......- cocee coece 
| YO eel Se Pe aE 
Shootage .....csccccodecs 
And for even money ..... .. 
Metage 2 wccsceccsce Jedide 
Market dues ...cccccccvdaid 
Land metage ..scsescecsese 
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Add cost of Coals ... «. 
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' €So that the prime cost of a chaldron of coals which is only 13s. or 14s. 
to the Northumberland people, mounts up in London to nearly a couple of 
pounds; upon'this the merchant has to charge aprofit, and I ain informed 
by the gentleman who did me the honour to purchase me, that this ‘charge 
in general is made entirely with a view to the accommodation of the public. 
~ * Inever shall forget the evening when I came into the possession of my 
last owner: He arrived at the merchant’s wharf, where I lay, and trembled 
as he demanded the price of coals. “'Fifty shillings,” said the merchant, 
atid I could see the struggle in the poor eustomer’s face, as if he were 
unwilling to do what he felt there was an irresistible’ nécessity for per 
forming. ‘It is a dreadful price,” said he, ‘but my children cannot 
die of cold.” ‘So home to his miserable room he brought me—and | 
could overhear as they drew nigh to the fire-place, where I gave out @ 
flame with all my soul to comfort the poor creatures, that they expended 
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their last farthing in procuring me; and they talked of the hardship of 
being compelled to give so much more than the rest of the world ; that if 


they had the happiness of living a degree of latitude higher up, they 
could have abundance of coals for half the money. I heard their com- 


plaints ; and I own I longed for the time when, freed from the grossness of 
my mortal coil, I could rise into the region of invisible spirits, and look 
down with pity on the malicious mortals who endeavoured to make my 
life a hell below.’ 


Under the levity which seems to reign throughout the above 
sketch, there is the history of a sad reality, one which is productive 
of great practical misery. The reader who recollects that the cost 
of a chaldron of coals to the Duke of Northumberland at his 
princely residence of Alnwick is considerably under a pound 
sterling, whilst to the inhabitant of a London cellar, it is upwards 
of fifty shillings, will be enabled to have some idea of the partial 
way in which the community is burdened with taxes. 

lf it was only in the amount of the tax that the London consumer 
was mulcted, he might put up with the unjust exaction with a 
better grace. But that is not so; the arrangement of the duties ; 
the ingenious manner in which the details are contrived, with a 
view to render them doubly vexatious, constitute in themselves a 
distinct grievance, which ought not to be allowed to continue. 
The Committee of the House of Commons have inquired very 
minutely into this part of the coal trade, and have collected very 
curious and important information connected with it. We extract 
from their report the account of the system which prevails at the 
ports of shipment, after which we shall cite what they have 
established with respect to what takes place after the vessel has 
arrived in the port of London. 


‘Of these ports, Newcastle and Sunderland are the principal, though 
a large and annually increasing supply of coal is derived from Stockton 
and other places. e committee do not think it necessary to do more 
than refer to the evidence of Mr. Buddle and others, which contains an 
elaborate account of the manner in which the mines are worked. The 
coal, when raised to the pit’s mouth, is carefully skreened, so as to sepa- 
rate the large from the smaller parts. Of the w Be mass brought to the 
surface, that part only is sold for the consumption of the London market 
which is in pieces too large to pass through a skreen of half an inch wide. 
The residue, which frequently amounts to a fourth, and sometimes to a 
third of the whole quantity, is again skreened through a skreen three-eighths 
of an inch wide, in order to separate the smaller parts, which are per- 
mitted to be exported coastwise at a duty of 1s. per imperial chaldron. 
That portion of the whole mass which passed through the first skreen, but 
hot the second, is not entitled to any reduction of duty, and though it is 
said - contain the finest parts of the coal, is nearly, if not altogether, 
Wasted. 

‘For the purpose of being placed on board the ship, the coal is either 
put into waggons at the pit’s mouth, from whence it is conveyed to staiths 
or spouts, and is directly put into the ships, or it is conveyed to the ships 
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in keels, The waggons used for the conveyance of coal to the ship, con. 
tain a Newcastle chaldron of 53 cwt. The carriages, keels, and boats 
used in carrying coal, and loading ships by, are, as to their size and shape 
under the inspection and regulation of commissioners, empowered by com. 
missions from the Exchequer. 

‘When a ship is filled at once from the staith, the quantity taken on 
board is known by the measurement of the waggons. In the river Wear 
the best coal is put into tubs, in order as much as possible to prevent 
the breakage; these vessels are described as waggons without wheels, 
each containing 53 cwt.; eight tubs are in a keel, and by a mechanical 
process each tub is tifted on board the vessel and placed immediately over 
the hatchway of the hold, when the trap-door is removed, so that the 
coals are as little broken as possible. When coal is loaded from staiths, 
the breakage is prevented by lowering the waggon on the ship’s deck. If 
the coal is conveyed from the shore to the ship in keels, the quantity 
taken on board is ascertained with sufficient accuracy by a graduated 
scale adapted to the line of floatage, marking successively the depth to 
which the vessel is depressed by the repeated addition of a chaldron of 53 
ewt., It is required by the Act of 9 Anne, c. 28, that the fitters should 
send a certificate to the Lord Mayor’s office, and by the Act of 6 Geo. 
IV. c. 107, that the fitter, coal-owner, or agent, shall give two certificates, 
expressing the total quantities shipped; one is retained and filed, the 
other is given to the master, signed by the Collector of the Customs. 
The penalty for making a false certificate is 1000. 

‘The fitter being liable to this penalty if the quantity measured out at 
the port of delivery exceeds by more than five per cent. the quantity stated 
to be taken on board, it has become the custom to make out this certificate 
to suit the port at which the coal is to be delivered, as the measurements, 
though they always exceed the quantity shipped, differ extremely at 
various ports. 

‘ It does not appear that the labourers connected with the mines, or the 
keelmen on the rivers, are subject to any regulation which gives them ex- 
clusive privileges. An attempt appears to have been made to prevent the 
immediate deposit of the coal from staiths into the ships, and to compel in 
all cases the employment of lighters or keels. 

‘In the port of Newcastle an Act is in operation, obtained at the in- 
stance of the ship-owners, which requires every ship to be loaded in its 
turn, It is the object of this act to prevent a preference from being given 
to particular ships; and it renders it nearly impossible for any coal-owner 
to give constant employment to any vessel in the trade which he may wish 
to employ. Under the regulations contained in this act, if more ships enter 
into the trade than can be profitably employed in it, the loss produced by 
detention in port, and waiting for acargo, which must consequently take 
Saat instead of falling, as it naturally would, upon particular ships, and 
orcing them from the trade, is now divided evenly amongst them, and the 
loss thus created is shared by the whole number. A wish was entertained 
by some persons connected with the port of Sunderland to have the powers 
of the turn act extended to that port; but they are said to have seen their 
error, and to have desisted. ’ 

‘ Though this is the only statute which regulates the trade at the po 
of Newcastle, the coal-owners on the Tyne and the Wear have entered into 
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voluntary regulations, of so extensive and important a character as to have 
attracted considerable attention. | Each coal-owner is said to fix for him- 
self the price at which he is willing to engage to sell coal for the ensuing 
twelve months. The price, however, may be raised by the coal-owner, and 
is occasionally lowered with the concurrence and under the sanction of 
the Committee. This being first settled, the quantity to be sold monthly 
by each coal-owner is fixed from time to time by a Committee of persons 
iepresenting the whole body. 

Mr. Brandling explains the course pursued in this proceeding in 
the following words :— 

‘When it is understood by the coal-owners that all the parties interested 
in the coal trade on the Tyne and the Wear, are willing to enter into an 
arrangement of this nature, a representative is named for each of the col- 
lieries; these representatives meet together, and from amongst them choose 
a Committee of nine for the Tyne, and seven for the Wear, which is, I 
think, the number of collieries on the Wear: this being done, the pro- 
prietors of the best coals are called upon to name the price at which they 
intend to sell their coals for the succeeding twelve months; according to 
this price, the remaining proprietors fix their prices; this being accom- 
plished, each colliery is requested to send in a statement of the different 
sorts of coals they raise, and the powers of the colliery; that is, the quan- 
tity that each particular colliery could raise at full work; and upon these 
statements, the Committee assuming an imaginary basis, fix the relative 
proportions, as to quantity, between all the collieries, which proportions 
are observed, whatever quantity the market may demand. The Committees 
then meet once a month, and according to the probable demand of the 
ensuing month, they issue so much per 1,000 to the different collieries ; 
that is, ifthey give me an imaginary basis of 30,000, and my neighbour, 
20,000, according to the quantity of our coal and our power ofj raising 
them in the monthly quantity; if they issue 100 to the 1,000, I raise and 
sell 3,000 during the month, and my neighbour 2,000; but in fixing the 
relative quantities, if we take 800,000 chaldrons as the probable demand 
of the different markets for the year ; if the markets should require more, an 
increased quantity would be given out monthly, so as to raise the annual 
quantity to meet that demand, were it double the original quantity assumed. 

‘This system, which by the report made to the house in 1800, appears 
to have been in operation as early as the year 1771, and which probably 
existed at an earlier period, has continued in operation, with occasional 
interruptions, to the present time. Of the effects produced upon the trade 
by this remarkable compact, the opinions are various; and your com- 
mittee think it better to postpone any observations thereon, until they 
offer their opinion generally on the trade, which it is their present purpose 
only to describe. 

‘The dealings between the coal-owner and the ship-owner are conducted 
either by the parties themselves, or by the fitter, who acts as an agent be- 
tween them. When the regulation of the vend is not established, and 
when an eager competition, or what is called a fighting trade, prevails, the 
coal-owners not unfrequently hire vessels and send their own coals to 
market. It more frequently happens that the coal is sold at the port of 
shipment to traders, who, after paying the freight, and the coast and port 
charges, sell the coal to the London merchants.’ 
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We may now proceed to give the outline, as drawn by the 
Committee, of the course of the trade in London. 

‘ All coal brought into the port of London is required to be sold on the 
Coal Exchange. When a vessel arrives, her papers are transmitted to the 
factors employed in the coal-market, certifying the name of the ship, the 
port to which she belongs, the quantity and name of the coal she contains, 
the price paid, and the name of the port of shipment. The entry being 
made at the Custom-house, the certificate is indorsed and filed by the re- 
ceiver of the Lord Mayor’s dues, and a copy of it sent to the clerk of the 
coal-market, by whom it is publicly exposed on a board, provided on the 
Exchange for that purpose. 

‘ The factor then proceeds to the sale, which can take place only be- 
tween the hours of twelve and two, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. The contracts are required to be entered in the factor’s book; 
a copy is then given to the clerk of the market, after which, the fitter’s cer- 
tificate, together with a warrant and a certificate of the King’s and the 
City dues being paid, are delivered to the clerk of the ship-meter’s office, 
together with a turn paper, specifying the order of succession in which the 
different purchasers shal! have their respective shares of the cargo delivered 
to them. After these forms are gone through, a ship meter is appointed to 
superintend the discharge of the cargo. 

‘Fifteen principal ship-meters, and 158 deputy or working meters, 
whose number was, in the year 1824, increased from 118 to 158, are 
appointed by the City of London. The principal meters superintend the 
deputy or working meters, whose duty it is to ascertain and certify the 
quantity of coal measured out of the ship; and each deputy meter a 
points an assistant, who works with him in the delivery of the cargo, In 
order to effect this object, a vessel called a vat, containing nine bushels, is 
placed on the deck ; it is filled from a basket in which the coal is raised 
from the hold, and is deemed to be full when a regular cone twelve inches 
high is formed on the top; the vat is then emptied over the ship's side 
into the barge, which barge is divided into compartments or rooms, holding 
usually either ten or five chaldrons, Pool measure, According to the quan- 
tities thus ascertained by the ship meter, not only the public dues and 
duties are paid, but also the freight and the price agreed for by the persons 
who have purchased the cargo. It is the duty of the ship meter to trans- 
mit an account of the quantity of coal measured from the ship to the ship 
meter’s office, to the clerk of the coal-market, and to the office of the 
principal land meter. 

‘The cargoes of the ships are delivered by persons called whippers, 
usually provided by undertakers; their pay is regulated by the act. The 
barges are usually the property of coal-merchants; and it does not appear 
that they are subject to any regulation. It is provided, however, by the 
Waterman’s Act, that no person shall navigate them who is not a freeman 
of that company. When the coal reaches the merchant’s wharf, the super- 
intendence devolves on a different class of persons. Neither the coal mer- 
chant nor the buyer has any control over the measurement of the coal, 
which is entrusted by law to the land meters; of these persons there are 
four divisions, one in the City of London, one in Westminster, one in parts 
of Middlesex, and a fourth in the county of Surrey. It is to observed, 

however, that parts of the metropolis within the county of Kent, and the 
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principal part of the Regent's Canal, are free from any such control, . The 
land meters are entitled to sixpence per chaldron for all coal sold by wharf 
measure, and one shilling for every five chaldrons of coal sold y Pool 
measure. Accounts are inserted in the appendix which show the amount 
annually received at each of the four offices. 

‘It is the duty of these persons to superintend the actual measurement 
of all coal removed from the barge; to see the bushel properly filled, and 
three bushels placed in each sack before it is carried away. In the sacks 
thus filled, it is directed that all coal shall be delivered to the consumers. 
A bushel measure is required to be sent with each waggon, and the pur- 
chaser is entitled to require any one sack to be measured ; if that is found 
deficient, he is at liberty to send for a land meter, and to require the re- 
mainder to be measured in his presence. 


The Committee are of opinion that some change could be bene- 
ficially effected. im the process for securing the due quantity of 
coals to the purchaser. At present the metage is very expensive 
without being at all useful; and whilst the Committee recommend 
that the process of weighing, if it be adopted, should be superin- 
tended by some such official person as the land-meters, yet they 
seem to think it essential to provide that every facility should be 
afforded to the purchaser for seeing the coal weighed. Besides the 
land-meters, there are also ship-meters, of whom we have the 
following account :— 

‘We have next to consider the duty and emoluments of the ship meter. 
The payments to this officer are nearly as follows :— 


For every score of 2] chaldrons - - 

Ditto for food, per day - -- -— = 

In lieu of sample, per ship ee 
These payments are made by the ship. 

A payment by the City of London, per chaldron 

A payment by the Custom-house - - 
And 3d. in addition for each certificate made out. 


‘Mr. Henry King, who is in the first class of meters, stated that he had 
in the last year been employed upwards of 250 days, and that he had re- 
ceived 270/. Each meter has an assistant, who is paid by the ship at.the 
same rate as the whippers; viz., 3s. per score. The total payments to 
these persons on 1,503,581 chaldrons imported in 7021 ships in the year 
1820, were as follows :— 


£ i be: 
Meters - 4 ' - 33,690 19 

Meter’s men - - - 11,951 17 0 

Whippers - - - 107,566 13. 0 
But the most extraordinary circumstance connected with this 
branch of trade, is the wonderful increase which the coals appear 
to experience after they have arrived in the Pool. A calculation 
has been handed into the Committee, which shows the difference 
inthe number of chaldrons in a given cargo, between what are 
marked in the Newcastle invoice and what the meter finds to be 
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really on board. The following was the difference in twenty-two 
cargoes of Pelaw main coals which had been brought into the Pool 
and measured there :— 


Chaldrons. Chaldrons. Chaldrons. Chaldrons, 
20 132 24} 303 
16 234 26} 193 

23 15 253 14 
113 223 172 163 
122 213 214 174 
10 24 


So that each cargo literally multiplied under the auspices of the 
ship meters, in a manner the most marvellous and unaccountable. 
This, of course, cannot be supposed to have the slightest connection 
in the world with the little contemptible fact, that the meters are 
paid according to the number of chaldrons they measure. 

We have confined ourselves to merely one branch of the Com- 
mittee’s inquiries—that which we believe to be most generally 
interesting. In the ensuing session of Parliament we are fully pre- 
suaded some modification of the trade must be proposed, and we 
have thought it our duty to lay before the public such definite and 
authentic information as will enable them to entertain a due notion 
of the burthen of the various taxes on coal, and will, consequently, 
stimulate them to every legitimate effort to get rid of an incum- 
brance so oppressive and so unjust. 





Art. XI.—A Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body. Part 
I.—The Cervical and Thoracic Portions of the Sympathetic and the 
Nerves of the Thoracic Viscera. By Joseph Swan. Plates. Folio. 
London. Longman and Co. 1830. 


In consequence of the rapid and extensive diffusion of knowledge, 
and from the zeal and assiduity with which the various sciences 
have of late years been cultivated, the greatest improvements have 
been effected, but in none more strikingly than medicine. A great 
deal has doubtless resulted from a combination of various incidental 
circumstances, but there are important improvements, which it 
cannot be denied have flowed directly from far different causes, viz., 
the efforts made by several institutions and incorporate bodies to 
further the advancement of particular branches of scientific investi- 
gation. Amongst those laudable efforts, as particularly connected 
with the present work, we may mention the annual exhibition of 
prizes by the Royal College of Surgeons, for distinct dissertations 
on various subjects, selected by the Council, with appropriate 
dissections, and plates illustrative of the descriptions and opinions 
of the writer. This stimulus, joined no doubt to Mr. Swan’s 
ardent love and devotion to his profession, appears to have impelled 
him to undertake that minute and unprecedented dissection of the 
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nerves,—certainly by far the most comprehensive and minute that 
is extant,—to which was adjudged the first and second Collegiate 
prizes. It is on these dissertations that Mr. Swan has founded the 
work which is now submitted for the examination and tat of 
the profession at large; by whom, no doubt, its value will be justly 
appreciated. ; 

This vast undertaking, of which the first part has just issued 
from the press, must not only have required an exclusive attention, 
but also the greatest labour and unwearied perseverance. ‘i‘his 
extreme diligence must have been combined, too, with researches 
the most various and complex, during a series of several years. To 
this sole, undivided object, must all our author’s efforts have been 
unceasingly directed: upon it all his energies must have been 
concentrated, and his universal care bestowed. What can be 
conceived more difficult of execution than the dissection and unra- 
velling of thousands of nervous filaments, in diameter scarcely 
exceeding the thickness of a hair! and when the least undue effort 
of traction, or the momentary misdirection of the scissors employed 
by the dissector, would instantly destroy their continuity, and 
annul the whole of the previous labours ! Again, a veteran surgeon 
would be inclined to inquire how it was that the preservation of 
the nerves which had been removed from their immediate connection 
with adjoining structures, was effected, whilst other nerves were 
undergoing a similar process. Finally, we feel at a loss to know 
by what arts the subject was kept for so long a period, as would 
admit of the daily pursuit, and ultimate completion, of the object 
originally in view. The result is highly satisfactory: it may be 
regarded, indeed, as a perfect triumph of manual dexterity, sup- 
ported by inflexible perseverance, over difficulties and obstacles 
which, to most individuals, not only would appear, but would 
be found to be, absolutely insurmountable. We most heartily, 
then, congratulate Mr. Swan, both on personal and national 
grounds, on the termination and success of his labours. 

The present number is especially devoted to a representation of 
the cranial (part of), cervical, and thoracic portions of the syinpa- 
thetic: their numerous inosculations, and combinations with other 
nerves, which communicate with the cerebro-spinal axis, together 
with the arrangement and distribution of them to the thoracic 
viscera. 

_ This is effected by a series of plates, eight in number, disposed 
in connected pairs, or duplicates: the same view occupying two 
plates, but under totally different circumstances, and for diffe- 
rent objects. Thus, the several parts are, in one, placed in pro- 
minent relievo, with a corresponding difference in the intensity 
and lightness of the shading ; whilst, in the second, is given only a 
correct outline of the former, with numerous letters and figures 
referring to the descriptive letter-press on an intervening leaf. This 
sy in fact, the plan that has been adopted in Scarpa’s Tabule 
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Neurologie# and Tiedman’s Tabulw Arteriarum, with all the diffe. 
rence in the world in favour of Mr. Swan’s engravings. 

The plates No. 1, and 2.—The first presents a right, the second 
a left lateral view, obliquely seen, of the following parts;— 

In the cranium; the cavernous sinus, with the second and third 
divisions of the fifth cervical nerve, divided and inverted so ag to 
expose the sixth, and its connection with the ascending filaments, 
from the upper extremity of the superior cervical ganglion. These 
aecompany the carotid artery through the canal of the same name 
which “~ ion laid open throughout itsentirelength ; the pterygo and 
spheno-maxillary fissures ; zigomatic and sphenormaxillary fissures, 
with the several canals communicating with them and the nerves 
therein contained, viz., the spheno-palatine or Mickel’s ganglion, 
and its various subdivisions passing to the second, branch of the 
fifth, and the sympathetic in the cavernous sinus and carotid 
canal: lastly, the posterior palatine and continued trajet of the 
vidian nerve as far as to the hiatus Falopii. 

On the neck ; the three cervical ganglia of the sympathetic, with 
their prolongation, and connection with each other ; several of the 
cerebral nerves, as the par vagum, glosso-pharyngeal, spinal ac- 
cessory and hypoglossal ; others, arising from the medulla spinalis, 
which, emerging from between the scalenus, concur in thefformation 
of the cervical and brachial plexus; the mutual relations and com- 
munications subsisting between the nerve ; their numerous inoscula- 
tions with the sympathetic ; and, lastly, the formation of the right 
and left cardiac plexus. 

In the thorax; the heart, and great vessels arising from it, are 
everted to the right or left according to the side examined, which, 
when the reflection of the serous membranes _ have been. removed, 
permits an extensive view of the anterior pulmonary and the 
several secondary plexus, dependent on, or being in continuation 
with, the cardiac. These have received different names according 
to the various situations they occupy, and the several parts to 
which they are distributed ; we thus have the ventricular, auricular, 
anterior and posterior coronary plexus. 

Plates No. 3, and 4.—Represent a right and left lateral view of 
the parts more deeply situated in the neck and thorax, than those 
depicted in the preceding plates, In the neck may be seen the 
vertebral artery ascending through the succession of foramina 
observed in the roots of the transverse processes of the cervical 
vertebrae, and the branches derived from the second. and third 
ganglia of the sympathetic, which winding around it and forming 
numerous inosculations, ultimately pass into the cavity of the 
cranium. | In the thorax, the heart and lungs being everted, and 
the reflection of the serous membrane removed, there is exposed the 
thoracic ganglia of the sympathetic and their connection with the 
dorsal nerves and arteries. The origin and course of the splanch- 
nic nerves, together with the formation of the cesophagal, poste 
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rior, pulmonary, anterior and posterior coronary plexus, with their 
yumerous subdivisions and inosculations, &c. 

Connected with the description of these parts, there are one or 
two statements, which may require re-consideration. Would it 
not have afforded a greater assistance to the student, had the usual 
distribution of the nerves of the left side, (p. 2.) been followed, 
instead of substituting an individual variety? We are not sure 
that Mr. Swan, is fully borne out in limiting the number of cervical 
nerves to seven, and applying the term sub-occipital to the first, 
after the example of the older anatomists. Mr. Swan, also, after 
properly dissenting from those who describe the sympathetic as 
arising from the sixth cerebral nerve, seems to intend to correct 
this error by the substitution of the words, “ extends from the 
sixth nerve of the brain to the extremity of the sacrum,” a clause 
in the description which perhaps is equally deficient as the former 
in certainty and precision. But there are spots on the sun, and 
considered merely as a specimen of the perfection which the art of 
engraving has attained, these plates deserve universal admiration. 
It is only a professional man, well versed in minute anatomy, 
that can estimate the value of one of the best dissections of the 
nerves of the human body of which any country can boast. 
Scarpa’s tabule, we should remember, are restricted to a repre- 
sentation only of the eighth and ninth cerebral and the cardiac 
nerves; whilst Mr. Swan’s work, when completed, will include the 


whole nervous system ! Every line there and filament, are beautifully 
clear and distinct ; the shadingsare soft and delicate; and the mutual 
relation of the several parts, (an invaluable feature, peculiar, we 
believe, to Mr. Swan’s plates, and the want of which 1s so strongly 
pressed on our attention in the work of Langenbeck,) are accu- 
rately preserved. Viewing, in these oo the numerous divisions 


of the par vagum, passing to the cardiac and its secondary plexus, 
we are at once tempted to believe in the reality of such a case as 
that of the celebrated English officer, related by Drs. Baynard 
and Cheyne, in whom the action of the heart and arteries were 
voluntary ; and further, that instances may occur in which indi- 
viduals can exert the power of rumination by means of the influ- 
ence of their will. 

It is, we trust, Mr. Swan’s determination to continue these 
researches,—tracing the filaments of extreme tenuity, derived from 
the sympathetic along the several arteries of the cerebrum,—as also 
into the minute structure of the several organs of vegetable life: for 
as there are peculiar differences in the connection and interlace- 
ments of the capillaries in these different organs, by reference to 
which it is supposed that some of the diversities of their functions 
may be explained, so also may the same varieties in man be ac- 
companied by, or be dependent on similar varieties in the aggrega- 
tion and ultimate expansion of their nerves. Dissection such as 
Mr. Swan has pursued cannot fail to materially assist in the solu- 
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tion of this problem. In conclusion, we must not omit to say, that 
the low rate at which the work is published, compared with the 
extraordinary and various excellencies which it includes, constitutes 
it one of the cheapest contributions to scientific literature that has 
ever issued from the press. 








Arr. XII.—Report of the Committee appointed to Manage a Subscrip. 
tion, for the purpose of affording Nightly Shelter to the Houseless, and 
Temporary Relief to the Destitute, during the Winter of 1829.30, 
8vo. London: Printed for the Committee. 


Or all the exhibitions of charity in this metropolis, which are cal- 
culated to cheer the mind, and console it under the pressure of 
mortifying and desperate reflections, such as are but too well jus- 
tified by along contemplation of the conduct of men in general to- 
wards one another, none, in our opinion, deserves greater praise 
than that truly admirable institution, which receives and comforts 
the hungry and houseless being who is overtaken by the inclemency 
of the winter. When we look upon the large hospitals and asylums 
for permanent relief, which crowd this great city, we cannot for- 
bear from associating, with the undoubted good which they do, the 
recollection, that charity in such places is now become a business of 
routine. They who support them are mere machines of habit: they 
contribute, because they have been accustomed to do so; and use 
has so hardened the executive dispensers of relief in them, that 
seldom can we expect to find there those mutual feelings between the 
persons who give and the persons who receive, which generally 
spring up between a benefactor and the object of his bounty. But 
in what a different light ought we not to regard the society of which 
we here speak, which may truly be called the creature of warm- 
hearted charity—the expedient of the moment—the extemporaneous 
ebullition of the kindliest hearts, excited by the spectacle of actual 
misery before them. It is this feature that gives an interest to the 
noble efforts of the institution of which we speak, and is a sufficient 
guarantee to all the world that there is an admirable fitness in the 
means devised to meet the ends proposed. 

The immediate reason, however, which induced us to notice this 
report is the very curious light it throws on the statistics of poverty, 
if we may be allowed the expression. The Committee, it appears, 
opened three receptacles, in remote parts of London, in the winter 
of 1829-30. Between December and April they afforded relief to 
7,283 persons, to whom they gave 56,817 admissions into their asy- 
lums, and 143,503 rations, at an expence of £2,150. 13s. 10d. One 
of the rules of the Society is, that every person relieved should give 
an account of himself, and this account is registered in a book, 
from which curious and important tables are drawn. We select 
few of those which relate to the last winter. 
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Classification as to the SetrLemMeEnT of the Individuals sheltered in the 
Poor Asylum, Milton Street, during the Winter, 1829-80. 


Houseless 


Buckinghamshire PTeTTTiTTy 
Berkshire ..++e- 
Bedfordshire ..+++0 epsecece 
Cambridgeshire ..+eeeeeese 
Cumberland ...+cceesecses 
Cheshire «++. 
Cornwall 2.2 secece cocsee 
Dorsetshire ..sccccesecves 
Devonshire 
Derbyshire 
Essex 
Foreigners .... 
Gloucestershire ....0e.+. 
Herefordshire 
Hampshire ..+.eee- 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire ....s.se-- 
Ireland .... 


Lincolnshire eeereeeereeeeere 


Forward. . 


28 
105 
24 
98 
ll 
4l 
3 
29 
77 
$2 
70 
103 
90 
18 
92 
42 
13 
723 
103 
117 


1799 





Forward, . 1799 
LMMCOORITG 20deccncdcheces. . Sn 


Leicestershive ..sccccccece 17 
Middlesex oo... e000 cecsee ISOl 
Northumberland ........... 9 
erGelle oo dr cddcccccovds’ & 
Nottinghamshire .......... 43 
Oxfordshire ......ecceceee 41 
Somersetshire ........e0e-+ 117 
Shropshire 89 
DETTE oc ccccqccccecesqcie sam 
Scotland oocscseces), OO 
Staffordshire .........0022 QF 
SaGr cis cisccawiice fie OO 
BOGE seisvc: wdevsscdivied” B® 
Wiltshire ....cccccccccess 24 
Waled.s ccccedvivcocdesoeds ' @ 
Worcestershire ......s0ee+2 19 
Warwickshire ......e0e00. 43 
BRE 0 cecedncens 77 
Unknown and unregistered .. 164 


Total. .4204 


Classification as to the SerrLement of the Individuals sheltered m 
St. Martin's Lane Asylum, during the Winter, 1829-30. 


Buckinghamshire .... 
Berkshire . 0 b'bid 6 big aah > 
Bedfordshire ...cccsssecses 
Cambridgeshire ...205 essen 
Cumberland ...ccccvcs esse 
ORGIED:. o's-viess new nat is ate 
Cornwall ..... 
Dorsetghire ..+.0'90.b<aivntasie 
Devonshire .... 
Derbyshire . 
EOMR cccccce nse eeene 
Foreigners... ceece 
Gloucestershire ...... cesses 
Hampshire...... 

Hertfordshire . 
Ireland .... 


Lincolnshire... . ®eeneneeaeeeae 
Lancashire ®eeereeeeeeereeee 


Forward.. 


12 
37 
20 
43 

7 


19 | 


1) 
17 
45 
8 
31 
37 
29 
37 
51 
529 
57 
25 
32 


1047 








Forward. . 1047 
Leicestershire ........e-000+ 
Middlesex .....0:ceesseees 441 
Northamptonshire ......... 17 
Nosialksceccsccscsiisevecs ‘38 
Nottinghamshire .....+-..5 28 
Oxfordshire ....-csecceesss 30 
Somersetshire ....sesssesss 41 
Shropshire ...secsecseoeess (53 
Surrey .ceccccccescosccee.- AVI 
OCS «po nnéréhntnent Aditucite 
Staffordshire .......- 21 
Suffolk .. aoceneene. 
EE oc co 900000 8¢0%00%00.. In 
WINBIINC 5 oc ccc coacccesgen. , ae 
WEEN baxese de csesces 31 
Worcestershire .........+-- 48 
Warwickshire ............. 35 
Yorkshire ......e0000. 21 
Unknown and unregistered... 42 


———_- 


. Total..2144 
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WAPPING ASYLUM. 


The Number of Individuals sheltered in this Asylum was 935, of whom 
the Account registered is as follows :— 


: | Slee, Forward, . 863 
London and its Vicinity..... 107 | Prussia ..............4,,, ‘ 
Parishes in England, distant Norway.......... ovtadednslidh 

from London .....++++++s 466 | Sweden........ccissecscce 7 
Scotland ...+ceccsesses ogo: ED 1 BIE 0.00 604464000 sibbie l 
Ireland ...... come vosveces BED | BBB 6c 100 cpeccccnscedia l 
Wales ..c.cccocccceecess 060s) MD | GRUN s pc ceca sate dtce ditt 1) 
Guernsey and Jersey ....... 5 | Spain................0.,, 6 
ee Te he | Ee Seam etT Fre 9 
SION TE ee iccc ec cedd! GB 7 RRR hk id ’ 
North America.......++-.. 20 | Places of Birth unknown..., 19 
| ORT TO | eer ae ds waite 44% 4 
South America.......+..5. 2 | mes 

— Total. . 935 
Forward, . 863 





To have been able to ascertain the country and residence of the 
greater number of those wretched beings, who are compelled in the 
cold season to wander about for food and shelter in this metropolis, 
is itself adding very considerably to the stores of useful knowledge. 
The regulations adopted by the Committee for administering the 
charity are the most suitable we ever read, and hit, with exquisite 
discrimination, the very difficult medium by which, whilst they 
secure themselves from imposition, they do not exclude any deserv- 
ing objects. 





Arr. X1il.— The Separation—a Novel by the Authoress of Flirtation. 
3 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and Bentley: 1830. 


In the course of the year 1829, a novel, under the title of “‘ Belmore,” 
was published by Messrs. Colburn, and. when, in. the course of our 
labours,-we: had begun with heavy hearts to perform what we 
feared would prove a sorry pilgrimage over the.three volumes, lo! we 
suddenly stopt in amazement, for in the said novel we had recog- 
nized a very old friend of our youth. In plain English, “ Belmore” 
was but a reprint of a novel which first had seen the light about 
the close of the last century! We could not account for the appa- 
rition. We imagined it to be some grand hallucination of the 
publishers. We had too good an opinion of human nature—we 
thought too respectfully of men in general, to couple the re-ap- 
earance of poor Rebnote with an intention in any quarter to deceive. 
e left the matter as it was, and probably should never have recalled 

it to our recollection, were it not that an accident, somewhat ana- 
logous in its nature, of very recent oceurrence, had been pressed upon 
our attention. 
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A few months ago the ordinary oracles of puffery were agitated 
to their centre in heralding the approach of what was to be, to all 
appearance, the miracle of the season. | This ‘master-piece of 
intellect was to be called the “Separation,” and Heaven only 
knew what was to become of the fashionable world in twenty-four 
hours after it was published, so terrible were the revelations con- 
cerning high life, which “ Separation” was to disclose. 

The puffs, we observed, on this occasion, were of a more careful 
manufacture than usual. It was by no means an every-day affair, 
for ladies of haut-ton to descend to the rank of authors; something 
of importance—something nearly touching the dearest interests of 
society, must have urged this brilliant star of nobility from her 
sphere, and caused her to take up her pen of lightning for the illu- 
mination of the present as well as distant ages. 

To convey some such impression as this, at least, was the object 
of the improved plan of puffery which had now been acted on; but 
there was also another end in view, namely, to establish in the pub- 
lic mind, by ambiguous phrases, that the scenes of the new novel 
were founded upon real events of recent occurrence. The reader, 
we can pledge ourselves, will be repaid for his trouble in giving 
minute attention to each step in the progress of this very extraor- 
dinary case. 

In that repository of fair, legitimate, unbiassed, and strictly im- 
partial criticism, The New Monthly Magazine, we have in the July 
Number the following announcement :— 


“The novel so often announced, under the piquant title of The Sepa- 
ration, and which has been, by peculiar circumstances, so long delayed, is 
now positively about to appear. Separation is the natural consequence of 
Flirtation, and the noble authoress having dissected the dangers of one of 


these vices, 2 la mode, is said to be about to demonstrate the woes insepa- 
rable from the other.” 


The most striking fact about this paragraph is, that it embodies 
an assertion, which by and bye was to be as solemnly denied, and 


it was denied accordingly in the very next number of the magazine, 
in the words and figures following :— 


“The report which has gone abroad regarding the work, entitled the 
Separation, namely, that the story is connected with the noble authoress’s 
former tale of Flirtation, is not correct (1!) The present subject is, we 
understand, one of more than ordinary excitement : its incidents are said 
to be in themselves strictly true, not merely founded in fact, and the 
cause of the peculiar interest which: it is understood Lady Charlotte Bury 
has imparted to the work is to be traced to a ‘ certain case’ in the ‘ great 
world,’ which took place afew years ago, aod which was more indus- 
triously than successfully attempted to be concealed.” (Hear, hear.) 


Try it again, Messrs. Publishers, and see what a third attempt 
will do for you! They do return to the task once more in the Oc- 
tober number of the impartial gazette just mentioned, and they tell 
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us that there is “a connection” between Flirtation and Separation 
but that it is of a ‘‘ moral” kind! A moral kind! ! ' 

Now having read all these preliminary matters, and carefully 
digested them, will the reader have the hardihood to believe what 
we have the hardihood to state, that this said novel of Separation 
is neither more nor less than the reprint of a novel which was pub- 
lished in the year of our Lord, 1812!!! Yea, verily, this novel, 
whose ‘‘ peculiar interest,” as the New Monthly critic so sleekly 
pens it, is to be traced to a “ certain case” which took place a few 
years ago,” this bewitching revelation, from a lady of high life, 
turns out to be the fruit of an unprecedented act of piracy! We 
must not delay to establish the fact in the most unanswerable man- 
ner, before the reasonable reader throws down our Review in a fit 
of indignant incredulity at our monstrous assertion. 

The work of which ‘ Separation’ is, as to all its substantial parts, 
a literal copy, is entitled ‘‘ Self Indulgence,” and was printed, in the 
above year, at Edinburgh, where it was also published, with the 
names of G. R. Clarke, and Longman and Co. It consists of two 
small volumes, with very bad paper, and inferior type, and has all the 
character of being intended as a pastime, with the Blood Red 
Knight, the One Handed Monk, &c., for the second floor milliners. 
We do not know what powerful attraction it possessed to cause so 
marked a tribute of partiality to be paid to it, as that which it has 
received by being made the object of one of the boldest acts of 
plunder which is known to modern times, 

A perusal of the original and the counterfeit works will satisfy any 
person that the latter publication was prepared with the deliberate 
purpose of imposition. In the first place, it seems evident that the 
concoctor relied much on the hope that the first production would 
have been totally forgotten; and lest any unlucky remembrance 
might be excited by identity of names, the titles of the whole dra- 
matis persone are changed. We proceed, then, very comfortably 
through about the third of the first volume of Separation, but just 
at that place some such qualms come over us as agitated the little 
Red Riding Hood on her way home, when her disguised companion 
began to ask her some very unaccountable questions. We read on 
a little farther, and then the whole farce was laid open. The very 
words of Self Indulgence recurred with increasing rapidity, until 
at last we came upon a completely open sea of the text of Self 
Indulgence ; so that the story is the same, the characters are the 
same, and the language is the same (with the exceptions we have 
specified) in Separation, published in 1830, and in Self Indulgence, 
published in 1812!! With this explanation, we proceed to place 
in juxta-position the texts of the two works. 

‘* SEPARATION,” “ SELF-INDULGENCE,” 
Published in 1830. ‘ Published in 1812. 

‘Don Miguez was one of those ‘The Comte de Morienne was 

persons who seemed designed for one of those persons that seemed 
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another age than the present ; his 
high chivalrous sentiments, his noble 
dignity of mien and deportment, 
tovether with his mild romance of 
character, were ill caleulated. under 
any circumstances for the evanes- 
cent froth of senseless wit, and the 
heartless selfishness of modern phi- 
losophy. It is certainly the preva- 
lent vice of the age, in the highest 
ranks of society, to laugh at every 
ennobling sentiment, and to appear 
to enjoy the degradation of human 
nature, in order either to bring it 
to a level with some particular in- 
stance of frailty, and to make it an 
excuse for such by proving it to be 
the portion of all; or to vonfuse 
and mislead the thoughtless, so that 
they forget the real boundaries which 
divide vice from virtue. 

‘ But on the Conte Miguez there 
was a seal of pre-eminence set, and 
it was not in the power of the world 
to efface the heavenly impression. 
Misfortune had, indeed, somewhat 
tempered the enthusiastic flame 
which once shone in the expressive 
features of Rodriguez; but the 
inellowing hand of time and sorrow 
had only cast that shade over his 
form and features, that gave him a 
double interest. Yet a pride sat on 
his lofty brow, and still loftier lip, 
which said, “ I would not be pitied, 
but I have need of sympathy.” In 
the suciety of such a man, all Lord 
Fitzharris’s good qualities were en- 
couraged. If he could have retained 
him as his guardian angel, he might, 
perhaps, have been made stedfast in 
the right path.’—p. 108-10. 

‘Sometimes Lord Fitzharris ven- 
tured to request that he would com- 
municate the cause of his anguish 
to him; but he replied, ““ No—ere 
We part you shall know all—but 
hot now—not now—I cannot . 

“In the meanwhile, the Conte’s 
strength visibly declined, and it was 
evident that he could not much 

VOL. XV. 
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designed for another age than the 
present. His high chivalrous sen- 
timents, his noble dignity, and wild 
romance of character, were ill cal- 
culated for the evanescent froth of 
senseless wit, and the heartless sel- 
fishness of modern philosophy ; for 
even the gravest set of the present 
day, laugh at every ennobling sen- 
timent, and wish to degrade human 
nature, in order to bring it to a 
level with their own narrow under- 
standings, or vicious intentions ; 
but the Comte de Morienne was 
one of those few upon whom nature 
has set the seal of pre-eminence ; 
and it was not in the power of the 
world to efface the heavenly im- 
pression. Misfortune, that tamer 
of the human passions, had some- 
what tempered the enthusiastic 
flame which once shone in the ex- 
pressive features of de Morienne, 
but if health and youth no longer 
“ knit every joint, and every sinew 
strung,’ the mellowing hand of 
time had only impaired, not de- 
stroyed his manly beauty, and the 
heart’s sorrows were traced in 
every lineament of a countenance 
which said—I would not be pitied, 


but I have need of sympathy. In 
the society of such a being, all Mr. 
Donneraile’s gvod qualities were 
encouraged ; if he could ever have 
retained him as his guardian angel, 
he might have been perhaps made 
steadfast in the right path.’—pp. 
79—81. 

‘Sometimes the latter ventured 
to request that he would commu- 
nicate the cause of his anguish to 
him, but de Morienne replied, “ No, 
ere we part you shall know all, but 
not now—not now, I cannot.” 

‘ The Count de Morienne’s health 
declined rapidly, and it was evident 
that mental distress preyed fast 
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longer resist the accumulated at- 
tacks of spiritual and bodily warfare 
which preyed upon a frame that 
seemed originally designed to have 
braved a weight of years. But 
what can withstand the mining of 
unavailing sorrow ?’—p. 111. 

‘« The time is come,” he said, 
“dear Fitzharris, when you shall 
hear a tale that will freeze your 
blood. Do you see that wood ?” 
(pointing to one at a considerable 
distance) —“ there the happiest years 
of my existence were passed—years 
of bliss that can never return !” '"— 

‘He paused for a moment, as if 
to gain strength to proceed. Lord 
Fitzharris made no reply; he felt 
the emotion which agitated his 
friend was best answered by silence. 
Some minutes elapsed before Don 
Miguez again spoke: and when he 
did so, it was with a hurried vehe- 
mence which proved how little he 
was equal to the exertion. 


‘© Now, my friend, lift up your 
eyes and behold that spot—near 
which was il Castillos di Villa Flor, 
so named by the lady who bought 
it, and who came regularly every 
year to drink the waters. She was 
a woman whose virtues were an 
honour to humanity, and who is 
now assuredly a saint in heaven. 
She had two daughters and a son ; 
one of the daughters just entering 
on womanhood, the other an infant 
—Violante and Leonora. Violante 
was my betrothed wife: the day 
was fixed that was to unite us, but 
that sun of joy was never to rise 
for me: the troubles broke out, 
and the mere recollection of that 
tragedy which parted us, inspires 
me with all of love and rage and 
despair which the human heart can 
fee]."""—p. 115-17. 

‘“ A man of the lowest extrac- 
tion, to whom Ihad rendered some 
service in the previous wars of Spain, 
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apon a frame that seemed origin. 
ally designed to brave a weight of 
years ; but what can withstand the 
mining of unavailing sorrow,’— 
pp. 82, 83. 

‘The time is come, my dear 
Donneraile,” said he, “ when vou 
shall hear a tale that will freeze your 
blood. Do you see that wood,” 
continued he; “there the happiest 
years of my existence were passed 
—years of bliss that can never re- 
turn.” 

‘ He paused for a moment, as if 
to gain strength to go on. 

‘Mr. Donneraile made no reply; 
he felt the emotion that agitated his 
friend could only be answered by 
silence. 

‘Some minutes elapsed, when the 
Comte de Morienne again spoke, 
but with a hurried vehemence, which 
proved how little he was equal to 
the exertion. 

‘** Near the spot was the Chateau 
de Montbazon, in which resided a 
woman who was more than a mo- 
ther to me—a woman whose virtues 
were an honour to bumanity, and 
who is surely rewarded in a better 
world for the indignities and misery 
she suffered in this. She had two 
daughters of exquisite beauty. Eli- 


ane, the eldest, was my betrothed 
wife: the other was some years 


younger. The day was fixed that 
was to unite us, but that sun of joy 
was never to rise for me. The 
bare recollection of this tragedy in- 
spires me with all of love, and rage, 
and despair, the human heart can 
feel.” "—pp. 84, 85. . 
«A man of the lowest extraction, 
to whom I had rendered some s¢T- 
vice in the regiment of ——, though 
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at the risk of his own life, (for he 
was of the other party,) saved mine. 
He disinterred me, as it were, from 
the heaps of slain under which I 
lay. He conveyed me to a place of 
safety, cured my wounds, and saw 
me safe out of the country. Oh, 
fatal kindness! the life of life was 
gone for ever—why was mere ex- 
istence left ?” 

‘ Again Don Miguez paused, fixed 
his hand to his burning forehead, 
and then, as if impelled by some 
irresistible power to proceed in his 
dreadful story, he added in a broken 
voice, and gasping for breath :— 
“ Every member of the family of 
Dellos Flor perished at Saragossa.” 


‘The effort he made to utter these 
last words seemed to continue only 
long enough to pronounce them ; 
for he sunk back in the carriage in 
a state of agitation which soon 
brought on a convulsion that rup- 
tured a blood vessel, and Lord Fitz- 
harris feared every moment to see 
his friend expire without the possi- 


bility of rendering him the least as- 
sistance. 


‘In this dreadful situation, he 
could only order the postillion to 
drive to the nearest village. 


‘“Tt is half a league off,” replied 
the man, “and the gentleman may 
die in a momgnt; but there is a 
farm-house onl half a mile-up the 
mountain, yonder, where you might, 
perhaps, gain admission, whilst I 
ride on to St. Sauveur for help. 

““ Go there by all means, then,” 
cried Lord Fitzharris. 

‘ They now turned off to the right, 
and as they drove along an unfre- 
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leagued with these blood hounds, 
still retained some seutiments of 
humanity, and laboured with in- 
cessant earnestness to obtain my 
liberty, while in the interim he re- 
stored me to valueless health. He 
effected my release about three 
weeks afterwards ; oh! fatal kind- 
ness, the life of life was gone for 
ever, why was mere existence left? 

‘Again the Comte de Morienne 
paused, pressed his hand with vio- 
lence against his forehead: then, 
as if impelled by some inward im- 
pulse, to proceed in narrating his 
dreadful story; he added, in a 
broken voice, and gasping for 
breath, 

‘ «The monsters guillotined Ma- 
dame Montbazon, and my Eliane 
entreating to share her mother’s 
fate, which they had compelled her 
towitness, had also her head severed 
from her body.” 

‘The effort which the unfortu- 
nate De Morienne made in uttering 
these words, seemed to continue 
only long enough to pronounce 
them, for he sunk back in the car- 
riage in a state of agitation, which 
soon brought on a convulsion that 
terminated in fainting fits; and 
Mr. Donneraile feared every mo- 
ment to see his friend expire, with- 
out the possibility of rendering him 
the least assistance. 

‘In this dreadful situation, all 
that he could do, was to order the 
postillion to drive with all speed to 
the nearest village. 

‘« But,” added the latter, “ It is 
near half a league off, and there is 
no road that will admit of a carriage 
driving to the doors of the houses.’ 

‘« How far is it then to Pon- 
tarlier ?”’ 

‘ « Double the distance, at least,” 

‘ « Go then to the village.” 


‘They turned foff to the right, 
and as they drove along a cross 
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quented bye-road, it was near half 
an hour before they came in sight of 
the promised refuge ; and when they 
did, it was situated upon a rising 
ground, and had no access except 
by a very narrow foot-path, up some 
very precipitous rocks. Lord Fitz- 
harris rushed from the carriage, and 
in a few moments besought assist- 
ance for one whom he believed was 
dying.’—pp. 119—122. 

or fear,” he added, “the con- 
vulsive fit which you mentioned to 
me is very likely to return, in which 
case I shall apprehend the worst. 
Such a paroxysm as you describe is 
not, in general, a sudden evil, but 
has been brought on by intense 
mental suffering ; and the shock it 
occasions, when it does break forth, 
is often fatal to existence, Certainly, 
any attempt to remove your friend 
at present would be madness. I am 
intimately acquainted with the inha- 
bitants of this house, and I will soon 
arrange matters with them so as to 
render your stay as comfortable as 
the nature of things will admit. The 
proprietors are excellent people, and 
will, I know, enter with gladness 
into any plan I propose. Allow me, 
therefore, to settle all things for 
you. I can procure any additional 
comforts you may require, from 
St. Sauveur; and pray be uneasy 
for nothing excepting your friend's 
health.” "—pp. 123, 124. 

‘It had, indeed, at first sight, the 
appearance of a rural dwelling, but 
was spacious and commodious with- 
in; and though not ornamented 
with gay or costly furniture, was 
appropriately decorated with many 
objects of taste and luxury, wholly 
beyond the walk of life of the per- 
son who styled himself its owner. 
Etchings, executed in a masterly 
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road which was extremely bad, it 
was near half an hour before the 
came in sight of the small hamlet 
of , and could not, indeed, reach 
the doors of its cottages, for they 
were situated upon a rising ground 
that had no access except by a very 
narrow path. Mr. Donneraile has- 
tily alighted from the carriage, and 
running into the nearest house with 
an anxiety that prevented all other 
idea, save that of procuring relief 
for his friend, cailed loudly for some 
one to give assistance to a gentle- 
man who was dying.’—pp. 87—g9, 
«“ T fear,” added he, “ the violent 
fit which you mentioned to me js 
the forerunner of a long and fearful 
malady. Such a paroxysm as you 
describe, is not in general a sudden 
evil, but has been brought on by 
lengthened and intense mental suf- 
fering, and the shock it occasions 
when it does break forth, is often 
fatal to existence. To continue 
your journey in the gentleman's 
present state would be madness, 
unless you mean at once to deprive 
him of life. I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of 
this cottage, and I will soon settle 
matters with them to render you as 
comfortable as the situation of af- 
fairs can admit of ; they are excel- 
lent people, and will, I know, enter 
with gladness into any plan of hos- 
pitable charity; so be not uneasy 
about any thing, unless it is for 
your friend’s health.’ ’’—p. 91. 





‘It had indeed the outward form 
of a rural dwelling, but was spa- 
cious and commodious within, and 
though not ornamented with gay, 
or costly furniture, was decorated 
with many elegant luxuries, wholly 
out of the walk of life of him whom 
he had supposed to be its owner. 
Some etchings, executed in a mas- 
terly stile, were hung upon the 
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stvle like the old woodcuts, were 
hung in the rooms; some finely 
carved brackets, supporting vases of 
fowers, ornamented the walls; a 
guitar lay on a window-seat, through 
the casement of which the large 
iasmine flaunted its odoriferous 
flowers, not merely led by nature 
alone, butevidently aided and trained 
by the hand of taste. 

«Lord Fitzharris gazed at all he 
saw with pleased astonishment. He 
opened some books that lay on the 
tuble—one was “ Les Pensées de 
Pascal,” another, ‘ Montaigne’s 
Essays,” some of the poems of Ca- 
moens, and a curious old missal 
beautifully illuminated. The more 
he saw, the more he was astonished 
He turned to the door of the room, 
which had evidently been a refec- 
tory. It was partly glazed to ad- 
mit more light, and probably to 
afford a view of the adjacent couutry, 
which was magnificently beautiful. 
The Pyrenees, in all their witch- 
like forms, were now glowing in 
the setting sun, and taking a dif- 
ferent hue at every succeeding mo- 
ment, He opened the door, and 
descending a few steps, found him- 
self in a fruit-garden, whose trees 
were covered thickly with gaily 
painted blossoms.’ — pp. 126, 127. 
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walls ; a harp, on which some per- 
son appeared to have been recently 
playing, stood by a window, through 
the casement of which, a woodbine 
twined its luxurious branches, not 
merely led by nature alone, but 
aided and trained by the band of 
taste. 


‘Mr. Donneraile gazed at all 
he saw with pleased astonishment. 
He opened a book that lay on the 
table; it was Pensees de Pascal. 


Every object that met his eye en- 
creased his curiosity: he turned to 
the door which opened into an 
orchard, whose fruit trees were now 
covered thick with gaily painted 
blossoms.’—pp. 92, 93. 


We will go no farther—these extracts will, we presume, be 
sufficient to obtain for us enough of credit with the reader, to 
induce him to believe us, when we state that the guinea and a 
half production of modern print is identically the same as the 


half-guinea publication of 1812. 


And this is a tale founded on facts—no, no—not merely founded 


on facts—but it is the very truth itself ;—it is of recent occurrence— 
ittook place within the last few years!! Good God! can we believe 
our senses, that this novel, declared to be founded on recent facts, is 
literally assigned to the year 1800, in one of the pages of Self- 
Indulzence ? - 

We dare not proceed with our theme, entertaining as we do the 
wost profound reverence for his Majesty’s Attorney-General, and 
the various other willing ministers of the salutary law of libel. 
But surely we may be permitted, without giving great offence to 
“HY person, to caution the public to investigate a little the contents 
' those books which they buy from certain publishers before they 
Pay down their money. _ ; 
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NOTICES. 


Arr. XIV.—Lord Byron’s Cain, A Mystery: with Notes, wherein the 
Religion of the Bible is Considered, in reference to acknowledged 
Philosophy and Reason. By Harding Grant: Author of “ Chancery 
Practice.” Svo. London: Wm. Crofts. 1830. 


Tue very amiable and conciliating spirit which Mr. Grant evinces through. 
out the whole of this elaborate and very beautifully printed work, would 
be sufficient to disarm the severity of criticism, were not the author in a 
condition to defy its edge. We could not, by any description of ours, so 
well state, as the author has done, the objects which he had in view, 
and which, we may say, he has successfully accomplished in the course of 
this work. We shall state them, therefore, in his own words. 

‘I have given him deserved credit for all the good [ have found; and 
charged all of a contrary nature to the account of his intention of exem- 
plifyin g evil characters and principles, for the purpose of so exposing 
them, that good may be educed from their confutation. It has appeared 
to me, that Christian charity, and common justice, (and what is that reli- 
gion which embraces not charity and justice ?) demand this mode of deal- 
ing with the late Lord Byron; of whom, although I know but little bio- 
graphically, I am from that little quite unprepared to think he was a man 
(even if less happily distinguished than some others in spiritual matters) 
capable (that is, having the disposition) of deliberately and intentionally 
doing any thing he deemed hurtful, to any creature. That much, of a 
contrary character, including generosity and sympathy, did, indisputably, 
belong to him, is, I fancy, well known. That he was an oppressor, and 
therefore not truly noble, I have not found. What relates to his respon- 
sibility to his Creator, belongs not to man to scan; or, if he do, with can- 
dour and caution, regulated by the word of truth :—that word, which says, 
“he that is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone.” Yet 
sin is that which is opposed to God ; and which, unrenounced by man, and 
uncancelled by the Redeemer of sinners, will separate from him ;—ror- 
EVER ! 

‘As to Lucifer and Cain; them I have (ex animo, and to the best of 
my ability) not spared: yet I hope not to the neglect of all required equity. 
‘ Were it right that I should assign a reason for this publication so long 
after the appearance of its principal, I would say, that about nine years 
ago, on its first appearance, I read a few lines of it in the papers of the 
day, with great displeasure. Since which, I have been totally forgetful of 
it, until a few months past, when being very unexpectedly induced to read 
it through, I was much surprised at many parts of it, of a nature I little 
looked for, and was thence swayed considerably in the author's favour. 
This impression was so strong, as to persuade me that an appropriate 
comment in the form of Notes, would, if under right guidance, be useful. 
—pp. xiii., xiv. oe 
Perhaps Mr. Grant may not be considered as strictly correct In desig: 
nating what he has here written as notes. The matter is more 10 the 
nature of a running commentary on the most important passages of the 
poem. ‘They are, in many instances, elaborately and ably worked UP; 
they are fraught with sound principle, and are always characterized by 4 
mild and patient temper, well worthy of a Christian advocate. 
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Art. XV.—A Chronological Chart, or Synoptic- Historic View of the 
Origin and Introduction of Inventions and Discoveries, from the 
earliest date to the present period. London: Darton and Harvey. 
1830. 


A pocumeNtT which presents, at one view, the whole history of inven- 
tions and discoveries, and that upon an ingenious plan of arrangement 
that is calculated to save a great deal of trouble and time, sufficiently, 
we should think, declares its own invaluable worth to require one word 
of eulogy or recommendation. ‘The sheet itself is as large as one of the 
improved morning papers, but it is infinitely more handy, and it would 
form a suitable ornament to be hung in libraries, studies, school rooms, 
&c. Eight columns occupy its whole extent, and their contents are 
arranged in the following lucid manner. The first gives the date of 
the discovery or invention ; the second, the name and description ; the 
third, the name of the inventor ; the fourth furnishes the name of the in- 
troducer ; the fifth informs us of the reign in which the discovery was 
made ; the sixth contains a notice of the cotemporary sovereigns, and of 
the eminent men who flourished in other countries at the same era. In 
the seventh, we have the time pointed out when the discovery was first 
mentioned ; aud the eighth column is taken up with miscellaneous 
remarks, destined to explain more fully than it was possible to do in the 
former columns, some material points connected with the history of the 
invention. ‘The reader will at once be satisfied from this simple descrip- 
tion, that the Chronological Chart is one of those elaborate and per- 
manently valuable documents, with which neither the scholar nor the 


man of the world, to whom a means of convenient reference is necessary, 
can dispense. 








Ant. XV!.— The Scholar’s Introduction to Merchant's Accounts, Practi- 
Adapted to the Use of Schools, &c. §c, The whole Exemplified upon 
anewly Arranged Principle to facilitate the Improvement of the 
Learner. By George Reynolds, Writing-master; Christ's Hospital. 
8vo. London: Hurst, Chance, & Co. 1830. 


To have attempted to render more intelligible, and, therefore, more popu- 
lar, the simple but unrivalled principles of Book-keeping, which we have 
derived from the Italians, seems to us to require no apology. On the 
contrary, an effort of this nature, although it should not be crowned with 
success, still deserves rather the encouragement than the censure of the 
critic. Mr. Reynolds, however, stands in no predicament of this kind. 
By an expedient which is distinguished by novelty, and a degree of sim- 
plicity that brings it nearer in character to the fundamental principle of 
the whole scheme, he has contrived to strip the system of its technicalities, 
to expose it in its elemental state, and to demonstrate each part, and its 
uses, in such an easy and familiar way, as must necessarily interest the 
youth in the first instance, whom it is ultimately destined to instruct. 
Our experience of the literary world, enables us to say that no branch of 
Coniposition or compilation, presents so many instances of comparative 
failure of authors, as that of education, and the reason may be, that the 
requisite for success in this department consists in being natural, and in 
oing what is obvious to commun sense. Mr. Reynolds, very much supe- 
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rior to most of his brethren, seeins to have been perfectly conversant 
with the grand secret for preparing all elementary works, namely to 
take for granted that the persons into whose hands the book was to fall 
knew nothing whatever of the matter treated of, before-hand. The writer 
who does not prozeed on such an assumption as this, can scarcely ex. 
pect to add much in his day to the facilities for communicating instruction, 

It is in the very nature of productions of this sort, to be incapable 
of being duly appreciated through the medium of general descriptions, or 
detached portions. We can only say, that it is well worthy the atten- 
tion of heads of families and of schools ; and from what we learn of the 
state of some of our public offices, we think that Mr. Reynolds would be 
doing a patrotic act by sending a couple of copies to His Grace of Wel- 
lington, who has been declared by a public commission not long ago, not 
to be a man of account. 





Art. XVII.— Deadly Adultcration and Slow Poisoning : or Disease and 
Death in the Pot and the Bottle, in which the Blood-Empoisoning 
and Life Destroying Adulterations of Wine, Spirits, §c. Sc. §c. are 
laid open to the public, with Tests or Methods for Detecting Fraudu- 
lent Adulterations, §c. §c. By An Enemy of Fraud and Villainy, 
Cloth bds. 5s. London: Sherwood, and Co. 1830. 


WE are always happy to meet with such true hearted reformers as the 
enemies to fraud and villainy. Detesting the impositions of every form and 
variety to which the simple inhabitants of this metropolis are daily made 
victims, our author in a tone of ardent indignation, and disdaining to 
mince his expressions at a crisis so full of peril, denounces in forcible lan- 
guage the scandalous practises of adulteration, from which no material of 
food or luxury seems to be exempted. The style, however, is occasionally 
diversified, and no sooner have we been roused into a sympathetic feeling 
of anger with the author against this set of impostors, than we are called 
on to unite with him in a hearty laugh at the ridiculous plight into which, 
by a humourous and amusing turn of expression, he puts another conm- 
munity of base adulterators. We have not met lately with a volume of 
this compass, which contains more useful information and amusing matter 
than the present one. 








Arr. XVIII.—A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archaology of the 
Middle Ages, including the Words used by old and Modern Authors, 
in Treating of Architectural and other Antiquities, with Etymology, 
Definition, &’. By John Britton, F.S.A. part 1. Royal octavo. 


Tuk important work of which this is a small specimen, will come before 
the public under very peculiar auspices. It has been long a desideratum 
in the scientific world; aod no one conld supply it who possesses more 
eminently the qualities that must secure success than the author who un- 
dertakes it, Mr. Britton’s character is too well established now to allow a 
fear or a hope that it can beinjured by dispraise, or exalted further by eulogy. 
In announcing our perfect satisfaction with what we have seen of an under- 
taking that calls for so much industry and erudition, we only state what 
every body would expect to be the opinion of independent and impartial 
criticism. The illustrations are numerous, and are done in Mr. Brittons 
usual style of excellence. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arte. 


By an unaccountable mistake in the transcript of our article on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, which appeared in last month's 
Review, we are made to represent the metallic tubes of the boiler in- 
vented by Messrs. Braithwaite and Ericsson, as containing the water 
instead of the heat! The error has been pointed out to us by the eminent 
engineers themselves, (whom we beg to thank for their attention) in the 
following letter : 


‘New Road, Fitzroy Square, 
Oct. 21, 1830. 


‘ To the Editor of the Monthly Review. 


‘ Sir—Reading in your valuable publication for this month, in the 
article ‘‘ Liverpool and Manchester Railway,” a description of our patent 
boiler, we beg to say, that we feel obliged by the notice you have taken 
of our improvements. We, however, request you to correct an obvious 
mistake in that part of your article, beginning “ Messrs. Braithwaite 
have availed themselves,” &c. (page 264, line 4.) Although you have 
correctly stated the principle, you have incorrectly described the means _ 
by which it is effected ; instead of the “ metallic tubes" containing the 
water, they contain the heat, and it is to their internal surfaces that the 
flame and intensely heated air are applied, either by the bellows or 
an exhauster, thereby producing the results so ably explained in your 
Review. 

‘ We remain, sir, your obedient servants, 
‘ Brairawaire & Ericsson.’ 


We are requested by an eminent Correspondent, to inquire what the 
Royal Society has done, or intends to do, with the bequest of 8,000J. left 
by the late eccentric Earl of Bridgewater, for three, the best Essays on as 
many subjects, connected with Anatomy and Physiology ? 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex is to succeed to the Chair of 
the Royal Society, this month. A letter has appeared from his secretary, 
Mr. Pettigrew, which, in the clearest and most unanswerable manner, 
proves that his Royal Highness, in accepting the office, yields only to 
strong solicitation ; a view of the facts which is in complete opposition to 
that which an intriguing faction would hold up to the public. 

A new edition of Colonel Montague’s Ornithological Dictionary, edited 
by Mr. Rennie, is announced for publication. 

The Emperor of Russia has assigned 10,000 rubles per annum for the 
continuation of the researches necessary to ascertain the exact measure of 
the degree. M. Struve is charged with superintending this work, which 
will last for ten years. Two officers have been sent to Finland to make 
observations in conjunction with with those of M. Struve. 

The Lords of the Admiraltry have directed a trial to be made on board 
the Excellent, cf an instrument invented by Capt. Simmons, R. A., for con- 
centrating the fire of a broadside. A similar invention, by the carpenter 
of the Hussar, bas, we understand, received a very favourable report from 
Commander Smith, who was appointed to prove its merits. 
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We are gratified to find that the number of persons who have ayailed 
themselves of the facilities given by the recent Act for the sale of Beer, 
exceeds all expectations. In the country papers which we have received, 
amounting to about three fourths of those published in the empire, we 
have counted upwards of 10,000 cases of applications for licences under 
the New Act. A practical word or two may not be amiss on this subject, 
The old price of a barrel of beer to the publican was forty-five shillings ; 
take off twelve shillings for the proposed reduction, and you leave thirty-three 
shillings; therefore thirty barrels, or ten butts, would sell for 49/. 10s., the 
cost whereof would be, even if well made, only 32¢.; as thirty barrels of 
beer should have ten quarters of malt, which, at fifty-six shillings, and 
eighty pounds of hops at one shilling (both together the full average price), 
would amount only to 32/., for the yeast and grains ought to cover the ex- 
pence of brewing. According to this calculation, a gallon of beer costs 
the brewer 7d., the publican 11ld., and the labourer 16d. ! 

A new telegraphic system is going to be established in France, which 
may be employed by the public the same way as the post-office. The 
result will be of great importance to the commercial world, as it has been 
ascertained that a letter containing several lines, can be conveyed many 
leagues in a few moments, at an expence of only 20 francs. 

‘The celebrated French painter, M. Gros, is at present, painting (by 
order) a very large picture representing the events of the 28th July— 
it is intended for the Pantheon. The last picture which M. Gross painted 
for that Church, was the Coronation of Charles X. 

The Shah of Persia has published a work under this title :—* The poems 
of him before whom the world humbleth itself to adore him.” 

Captain Fitzclarence, it is reported, will sail early in spring on a 
voyage to survey the Eastern Archipelago. 

Animalized Bread.—By such a term the French designate a biscuit 
prepared of 325 parts of flour, 100 parts water, and ten parts animal 
gelatine. Two such biscuits, of the ordinary size, will form a soldier's 
meal. 

It appears by an extract from a letter written by Baron Humboldt and 
published in Scotland, that the above enterprising traveller has visited the 
gold mines which abound in the north of Russia. He says, ‘* we spent a 
month in visiting the gold mines of Borisoosk, and were astonished at the 
pepitas (water-worn masses) of gold from 2 to 3lbs., and even from 18 to 
20lbs., found a few inches below the turf, where they had lain unknown 
for ages. The gold annually procured from the whole of the washings 
amounts to six thousand killogrames. Now it should be borne in mind 
that this estimate relates but to two districts, and yet it exceeds that of any 
two similar mines in South America. With the auriferous sand are found 
grains of cinnabar, native copper, and a variety of precious stones. 

We have seen a report in some of the public papers, that Russia had 
shown tl:e good sense to adopt the new style in its calendar. We regret 
to state that this is not true, and that Russia still perseveres in the observ- 
ance of-what we must now consider a barbarous rule of reckoning time. 

In the year 1829, no less than two acknowledgments on the part of 
the Commissioners of the British navy were made to the American naval 
officers, in consequence of the humane and generous conduct of the latter 
to the crews of two British vessels in distress. 
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We are sorry to hear that the dreadful Cholera Morbus is making rapid 
strides in the Southern part of Russia. We perceive that the Imperial 
Government has offered a reward of upwards of 1000/. for the best 

actical essay on this disease. It is curious that in the list of nations to 
which this invitation is addressed, France is omitted. 

An Association has been lately formed in London, with the title of 
The Literary and Translation Society of Wales; the object of which 
is the dissemination of knowledge in the Principality. ‘To this end a series 
of cheap monthly pamphlets are to be published in the Welsh language, 
containing summaries of the History of England, of Wales, &c., and Essays 
on the Agriculture of the different Welsh counties, Elementary treatises on 
Arithmetic, Natural History, &c. 

A ludicrous mistake is committed in the Reruwe Encyclopedique, in an 
article on Gordon’s Memoirs. The writer having accompanied the author 
to his scenes in the county of Cork, comes to the name of Father O'Leary. 
Here,” says the critic, ‘‘ we are introduced to Father O’ Leary, who played 
so distinguished a part at the first election of O'Connell at Clare’’!! 
Poor Father O’Leary died more than a quarter of a century before the 
date of the Clare election. 

The justly celebrated Scotch regiment, the 42nd, which is stationed at 
present at Gibraltar, has set an example which we tr st will be adopted 
throughout the British army, in the formation of a library, for the use of 
the officers. It has only been in existence since February last, and already 
contains 700 volumes of standard works, besides wr | periodicals, The 


besetting sin of the British soldier is drunkenness, (the parent of many 
others,) produced, in a great measure, by the leisure time which he has 


on his hands, the only effectual cure for which, is to enable the men to 
improve their minds and to fill up their spare time with advantage to them- 
selves. It is but justice to add, that the officers have done every thing in 
their power to ensure the stability of the library by donations of money 
and books. The entrance money was six days’ pay of whatever rank, and 
sixpence monthly. 

A bronze medal has just been struck in Paris, in commemoration of the 

late glorious events there. It is very well executed, and large numbers 
have already been purchased by the French, in order to send to their 
friends in England. The obverse represents Liberty holding a laurel branch 
in the right hand, and atorch in the left. The cap of Liberty and various 
other patriotic emblems are ranged on their side. Over the head are the 
words, ‘* All Mankind are Brothers :”” and underneath, “ Peace and Li- 
berty.” On the reverse is a wreath, which encircles the words, ‘* Paris, 
27th, 28th, and 29th of July, MDCCCXXX.” The wreath is bordered 
with the words, ‘‘The French people to the English Nation.” 
_A few Pressmen of London have formed a committee to get up peti- 
tions, and put into execution other means of causing a tax to be placed 
on machinery, with a view to discourage ‘“‘ so ruinous a system,” as they 
call it. A committee to reform earthquakes, and to amend t e manners 
of the rude winds of heaven would be just as rational, and would prove 
as effectual in the end. What is the press, and what are types, but ma- 
chinery which have superseded amanuenses? If justice were done to these 
foolish persons upon the same principle as they seem desirous of doing 
Justice to others, there would not be a single man of them employed. 
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It is but too melancholy a truth, that there is not a philosopher in the 
British islands, at this moment, who bears the lowest title that is given to 
the lowest benefactor of the nation, or to the humblest servant of the 
crown; who enjoys a pension or other allowance capable of supporting 
him and his family in the lowest circumstances ; or who enjoys the favour 
of his sovereign or the friendship of his ministers. 

The following extract from a jeu d'’esprit is from a Dublin paper. The 
** sweet Roman hand” cannot be mistaken ;— 


ALARMING INTELLIGENCE—REVOLUTION IN THE DICTIONARY—ONE 
“GALT” AT THE NEAD OF IT. 


Since our last, matters, luckily, look more serene ;-- 
Tho’ the rebel, ‘tis stated, to aid his defection, 

Has seized a great Powder—no Puff Magazine, 
And th’ explosions are dreadful in every direction. 


What his meaning exactly is, nobody knows, 

As he talks (in a strain of intense botheration) 
Of lyrical “ ichor,” ‘‘ gelatinous” prose, 

And a mixture called ‘“‘ amber immortalization.” 


Now he raves of a bard, he once happened to meet, 

Seated high, “ among rattings” and ‘* charming” a sonnet ; 
Now talks of a Mystery, wrapp’d in a sheet, 

With a halo, (by way of a night-cap) upon it! 
We shudder in tracing these terrible lines ;— 

Something bad they must mean, tho’ we can’t make it out ;— 
For whate’er may be guessed of Galt’s secret designs, 

That they’re all Anti-English no Christian can doubt. 


In tHE Press.—Life of Sir H. Davy.—Journey through Greece, in 
1830.—Pinkerton’s Correspondence.— Daughter of Herodias, a Tragedy. 
—Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy.—The Water Witch.—Life of 
Shelly, by Mr. Trelawney.—A Catechism of Phrenology, illustrative of the 
Principles of that Science.—Medicine no Mystery, Second Edition.— 
Part II. of a Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature —The 
true Dignity of Human Nature, or Man viewed in relation to Immortality. 
—Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, including the Constitutional ant 
Ecclesiastical History of England from the decease of Elizabeth to the ab- 
dication of James the Second.—The Errors of Romanism traced to their 
origin in Human Nature.—History of the Christian Church, during the 
Three First Centuries, Translated from the German of Neander.—The 
Adventures of Finati, on the Origin and Prospects of Man, by Mr. Hope, 
author of Anastasius.—The Biography of Lord Rodney, by General 
Mundy.—Popular Specimens of the Greek Dramatists.-—Mr. Croker’s 
Edition of Boswell’s Johnson.—Nos. 53 and 54 of S. W. Reynolds's 
folio Engravings in Mezzotinto, from the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
The subscribers will be gratified by knowing that this work will soon be 
brought to a close, as the remaining six numbers which are to complete the 
collection, will appear within twelve months, from the present period.— 
The Exiles of Palestine, being, we believe, the first description of the 
Holy Land, from actual observation.—The Vizier’s Son, by the author of 
Pandurang Hari. 
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Bouillon’s Bibliotheque Portative, tome 1, 

_ 32mo, 3s. 6d. bds. 

Sewell on Cultivation of the Intellect by 
Study of Dead Languages, 8vo, 9s. bds. 

Quin’s Historical Atlas, 4to, 31. 10s. hf. bd. 

The Rubicon, 2s. 6d. 

— with English Notes, 3 vols. 

. 18. 0d, 
Orestes and Euripides, fis. bds. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Britton’s English Cities, 4to, 71. 4s., bds. 
Imperial, 12/. bds. 

Elliott’s Views in the East, 5s., 4to, 10s. 

Outlines of Descriptive Geography, 2s, 6d. 


HISTORY. 


Hazlitt’s Napoleon, vol. 3 and 4, 8vo, 
1/, 10s, 

Turnbull’s Narrative of the French Revo- 
lution in 1830, 

Events in Paris, by an Eye Witness, 2s. 6d. 

Lingard’s History of England, vol. 8, (to 
finish the work.) 


LAW. 


Merrifield’s Law of Attorneys and Costs in 
Common Law, royal 8vo, 21s, 

Petersdorfi’s Law Reports, vol. 15, with 
Index, royal 8vo, 1/, 11s. 6d. bds. 

Grant’s Advice to Trustees, 8vo, 6s. bds. 

Second Report of the Commissioners on 
Real Property, 6s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Burn’s Principles of Surgery, vol. 1. 8vo, 
14s. bds, 

Mackenzie on the Eye, 8vo, 21s. bds. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactiuns, vol. 16, 
part 1, 8vo, 9s. bds. ‘2 
Hooper’s Medical Dictionary, new edition, 

Svo, ll. &s., bds. 
Cooper’s Lectures on Anatomy, vol. 2, royal, 
8vo, 15s. bds. 
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476 LIST OF RECENT 





Swan’s Demonstrations of the Nerves, Part 
1, folio, 2/. 2s. sewed. 

Howship on Spasmodic Stricture in the Co- 
lon, 8vo, 4s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Narrative of the French Revolution, 1830, 
12mo, 6s. sewed. 

Nicholson on Mill- Work, 8vo, 7s. bds. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. 1, royal 
18mo, 5s. bds. 

Family Classical Library, vol. 10, 18mo, 
4s. 6d. bds. 

Godwin on Slavery, 8vo, 5s. bds. 

National Library, No. 2, 18mo, 5:, bds. 

Juvenile Library, No. 3, 18mo, 4s. bds. 

Tales of other Days, illustrated by Crusk- 
shank, post 8vo, 9s. bds. 

Loudon’s IIlustrations of Landscape Gar- 
dening, Part 1, folio, 7s. 6d. sewed. 

Burke’s Official Calender corrected, with 
Supplement to the Present Time, post 
Bvo, 10s. Gd. bds. 

Classic Cullings and Fugitive Gatherings, 
post 8vo, 9s. bds. 

Westall’s Great Britain illustrated, 4to, 


prints, half-bound morocco, T/.14s.; In-_ 


dia proofs, 3/. 3s. ; Imperial 4to, 5/. 5s. 
The Secret Revealed of the Authorship of 
Junius, 3s. 6d. 
Plavtation Journals, 2/. 2s. 
The Iris, an Annual. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Heiress of Bruges, 4 vols. post 8vo, 21. 2s. 
boards. 

The Water Witch, 3 vuls. post 8vo, 
11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Hope Leslie, or Early Times in Massachu- 
sets, 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bds. 

Maxwell, a Story of the Middle Ranks, 
3 vols. 

The Betrothed Lovers, 3 vols. Ll. 1s. 

Chartley, the Fatalist, 3 vols. 


POETRY. 


The Sonnets of Shakspeare and Milton, 
foolscap, 4s. bds, 





PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lyre and the Laurel, 2 vols., 85. bds, 
Bayley’s French Revolution, 1830, a comic 
oem, 18mo, Is. sewed. 

The Devil’s Visit, with Cruikshank’s De. 
signs, 18mo, Is. 

Aldine Poets, No. 6, 18mo, 5s. bds. 

Jesse’s Tales of the Dead, and other Poems 
foolscap, 5s. 6d. bds, ‘ 

Prowle’s Poems, 12mo, 6s. bds. 

The Arrow and the Rose, by W. Kennedy 
8vo, 6s. bds, r 

Old Booty, or the Devil andthe Baker, jj. 
lustrated by Cruikshank, 18mo, 1s. sd. 

Tales of the Cyclades, foolscap 8vo, 5s, 6d. 
boards. 


POLITICS, 


The Duke of Wellington and the Whigs, 
2s, 6d. 

Tory Union, by one of the Old School, Is. 6d, 

O’Brien’s Plan for the Relief of the Poor 
in Ireland. 

Observations on two Pamphlets attributed 
to Mr. Brougham. 

Parties and Factions in England, at the 
Accession of William IV. 

Dunlop’s Letter on Scotch Reform, 1s. 


THEOLOGY, 


Albert, or the Lord's Prayer exemplified, 
18mo, 1s. 6d., bds. 

Scripture the Test of Character, 8vo, 5s. bds. 

Celleriere on the Old Testament, 8vo, 8°. 
boards. 

Hughes’s Divines, vol. 5. 8vo0, 7s. 6d. bds. 

Taylor’s Prayers, 12mo, 3s, bds. 

The Pulpit, vol. 14, 8vo, 7s. 6d. bds. 

Piety without Ascetism, by the Bishop of 
Limerick, 12s. 

The Protestant Rector, 1 vol, 8vo. 

The Complete Works of Bishop Sherlock, 
5 vols, ll. 17s. 6d. 

Family Classical Library, No. 10. 


TRAVELS AND VOYAGES, 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. ll, 
Maritime Discovery, vol 2., 6s., bds. 
Kotzebue’s New Voyage Round the World, 

2 vols. 
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